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KAUNGADESAi 

(Salient features of its History) 

By Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, M.A., HONY.PH.D. 

The modern expression, Orissa is a corruption of Odrad^sa and 
takes into it the territories known by the names Kalinga, TJtk^la, 
Odra or Odda and even a pa^t of Das^^n i. It took in the whole territory 
whichi at one time in history was included in the name Kd^ala, 
obviously South K^sala, as distinct from 4he north. The exict 
territorial limits df this Kd'aladn the eleventh century seem to have 
corresponded, more or Jess to the present day territorial limits of 
the tributary states of Orissa^. 

Of these, the territory included in the name Kalinga seems to 
be the oldest, and by that name the whole may be referred to for any 
purposes of historical discussion. 

I have not so far come upon any reference to Kalinga as such 
in Jl^edio literature. But among the kingdoms of the ’South the rulers 
of whioh are described in the Aitardya l generally 4 s assum* 

ing the title Bh^ja, Kalinga seams capabl 0 .nf inclusion, though there 
is no explicit statement to the effect. There are specific references, 
howeye^, in a number of places in the Mabd.bh&rata to the kingdom of 
JLaUnga. Apart from stray referenobs to Kalipga rplprs as such, and 

1. Presented for the Kalinga Day to A. H. R. 3. 
g, See l&eoriplione of BgJ^pdra Chpla f^ ,, 
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that the individual Kalinga rulers played in the 6|eat War, 
Ealinga is described as a forest country beginning as* sooh as the 
river Vaitarsni is reached. The ruling dynasty is referred to as the 
descendants begotten on the Queen S\)ihbna of Kalinga. wife of Bali 
by Bishi Dtrghatama, ^ and the five sons born to her are said to have 
founded the five kingdoms ; Anga, Vunga, Kalinga, Purdra and 
Suhma. Of these five, the kingdom of Anga comprised the territory 
round Bhagalpur (ancient Champa) on the Ganges. Vanga was the 
region probably on both sides of the Ganges, though the great bulk 
of its' territory seems to have lain to the east of the river, extending 
from the frontiers of Vanga to the sea. To the west of this seems to 
have lain Kalinga. Pundra has been known to correspond to North 
Bengal, that is, the territory on the northern side of the Ganges 
and perhaps to the east of the kingdom of Kd sala. The location of 
Suhma is not quite so definite, but it seems to have comprised tho 
territory on the southern side of th Ganges extending from the 
river southwards to' the frontiers of Kalinga east of the territory of 
Magadha. This description would make Kalinga extend from the 
Ganges Westwards, at any rate from Rfipnarain arm of the Ganges, 
at the mOuth of which was situated the ancient port of T&mralipti 
(the modern Dainlok.) Throughout the greater part of history Kalinga 
seems to have corresponded to the region extending from this river 
to the river Godavari, and stretching from the sea into the inte- 
rior marked by a vague line drawn along the course of the river 
Indravati to its junction with the Godavari and along its course 
northwards to meet the Ganges near the town of Burdwan. „ 

In the Mahd.bhSrata itself Kalinga is spoken of as one king- 
dom and its capital is named R&japuri. In this particular connection 
the ruler of Kalinga is given the name Chitr&ngada, whose daughter 
the Kaurava Prince Duryblhana is said to have married. So far, 
then, as the Mah&bbirata is concerned, K^jinga was a forest kingdom 
and its ruler is described as one in the Mahttbbftrata war. There is 
mention of Kalinga in the Sfitras of PSnini. There are a number of 
references in the ArthasSistra to Kalinga, particularly in reference 
to cotton fabric of a a special kind. This feature of Kalinga is borne 
out by the Tamil word “Kalingam” for cotton cloth which probably 
had the original significance of cotton cloth of a particular kind, 
extended later on as a general name for ell cotton stuff. So far, 
therefore, as Sanskrit literature is concerned, Kalinga was a weU- 
known kingdom occupying the geographical position that it did within 
later historical times, and, according to one reference in the Great 
epic, it was the land of virtue where Dharma himself, the God of 


1 . TheMah&bhSrsta,3kZU. Ob i (Kum Edn.) . 
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lighteoiiBae^s, performed a yajfla in a partionlar spot which ^has 
since bof the name Yajflapura, the later, Jaipur. • 

Passing from the Sanskrit to Buddhist evidence, we find 
Ealinga mentioned as a kingdom, with Dantapura as its capital. The 
earliest reference we get is in (he EumbhakAra JAtaka where there is 
a reference to a Ealinga king b/ name Earandu who is spoken of as a 
contemporary of Nagnajit of G&ndbftra and Bhtma of Vidarbha.- This 
is confirmed by the Uttar&dhyayana Sdtra. In the Mahggovinda 
Suttanta^ there is a reference to another king of Ealinga by name 
Sattabhfi as a contemporary of Dattaratta (Dhritarashtra) of'EAsi, 
^ho is mentioned in the Satapatha Br&hmani. This Suttanta gives 
the information that the capital of Ealinga was Dantapura. There is 
another reference, again from Buddhist sources, which seems to give 
us an insight into the division of Ealinga into two kingdoms at any 
sate, while in regard to its general features it seems to support the 
general description of it found in the Mah&bh&rata. The Ceylon 
Chroniple MahAvaihsa giving the history of the niigratiop of Vijaya 
into Ceylon, describes the adventures of his mother the Bengal princes 
of Ealinga. When she was sent into exile for her lascivious way 
wardness by the father, the king, she departed the kingdom in the 
company of a caravan of merchants going to Magadha. While they 
were on the way through the territory of L&dha the whole party was 
set upon by a liom. The party soittered, and she fled, as did also 
the rest of them, to save her life, but accidentally took the path by 
which the lion came. When the lion returned he found the princess 
and M^as so charmed with her beauty that he begot upon her a son and 
a daughter. The son was called Simhab&hu or. Sihab&hu because of 
the peculiar feature that he had the' hands of a lion. When ultimately 
he returned to the grandfather’s kingdom by the achievement of 
killing the lion, his father, which had grown so troublesome to the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Bengal, he was given permission by the 
grandfather, or rather his uncle who married his mother and became 
subsequently ruler of Bengal, to clear the forest and sq,t up a kingdom 
of his own. Thus was said to have been founded the kingdom of 
north Ealinga, at least one part of it with a capital Sthapura or 
Simhapura; and this was probably (he forest region of Ealinga 
immediately adjoining the territory of Bengal in the lower reaches of 
the Ganges. It is very likely that the older kingdom lying farther 
south *did continue, as we find the kingdom of Ealinga described in 
early Tamil classical literature, as composed of two parts with their 
respective capitals Eapilapura and Simhapura which may have 
reference to .the centuries immediately preceding the Cristian era. 


1. Dialogues of the Baldha, II; S70, 
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Soliyil# stildiM ite MahAvaiiisa interpreted this |etdry ai 

Involving the banlshnletit of the Bengal princesd froth BengJi^^tO Lftth 
Ot^Nijaret arthey misecl Lltv. It is noVr beyond 

dohbt thai iliie Ld^^a, under referetioe, is eastern PrAkrit form cP 
Bldha; a division of Vajidbhhmi on the barks of the Sons, or much 
rather^ between the Sonb' and the Ganges, what might be called' in 
. modbrn language West Bengal. 

Kalihga is known to the PurAnas ard one of the Nahdaa 
Bhndivarmah is said to have conquered it. This statement seetilft to 
receive acme confirmation from the reference in the Hathigumpha 
in^cilption to the aqueduOt constructed by NandarAja at a period 
previous to the accession of Chandragupta to the Magadha throne. It 
is’Well knov^^n that the only conquest effected by the great Buddhist 
Btopetor^Asoka after' his accession to the throne of his father was the 
Wngdotn of Kalinga. In^his inscription the kingdom is spoken of as i: 
single kingdom. The Btathigurapha inscription, already referred to, 
of KSiaravAla speaks of it as a single kingdom as well, but with a 
oapitAl which is read as Pritfidakadarbha. The Asoka Edicts do not 
iheiltion thO capital of Kalinga as such, but the fact that Asoka^s 
Biiotfeiare fbund^n Dauli (Tosali) and Jaugada seems to Jend colour to 
the* inference thAt the first was the capital of the kingdom in the 
dkys of Asoka. Asoka's War was so destructive in character that it 
brbnght about a permanent' revulsion of feeling in the humane emperor 
agkinst war. Tamil literature describes a war which is similarly of a 
tflHiesotne character. This Was a fratricidal war between the cousin^ 
ftaflVrSof the two kingdoms of Kalinga With their respective capitvis 
KJapilapnra aPd Simlfapura^. As a consequence of this waV a 
famine is‘ said to have supervened^ That is as far as we are enabled 
to gb' with the meaxis at our disposal till about the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

^ In tlie following centuries Kalirig^ must have be^n more or 
less of a flourishing kingdom, as we find frequent referen e to it as 
supplying briddfe, heirs, and sometimes ev n usurpers to Ceylon, the 
rtiling dynasty of which rogar<ied itself as related by blood with the 
Kalinga rulers. According to traditional history ini the early centuries' 
of the Christian Era there was Yavana rule. Great efforts have been 
made to connect this Yavana rule with the Greeks who are readily 
tiikon to have established a kingdom there as a result of the raids 
carried into the heart of Ind^a under the Greek rulers Demetrius and 
Menandar in which both Madhyaniika (Nagar near Chittore) in' 
Bajdputana and Saketa (Oudh) suffered; but there is so far no evidence 
whatsoever of an irrefutable character of the Greek occupatlbn of 


1 Both SilappadhikArara and ManfmAkhaiai. 



Ealing^itimd ot per|>ejtti\ttOT of a dynasf^^ region. The 

r^etnt nMdlng of the Hathigilnl^^^^ seems to make this 

definitely imi^osdtble, ai Kharaii^i the Kalinga ruler claims to have 
driven the Yavanas (Oreeke) occupation of Muttra. This 

indicates that if ever the Greeks reiohed as far east as Kalinga their 
invasion was not of a character to warrant the assumption of a perma- 
nent occupation. We have no evidence of other Greek invasions so. 
far and the term Yavana does not always mean Greek in Sanskrit 
literature. 

In the century immediately preceding the Christian era# or a 
ktth* bafore that, Kalinga was a well formed kingdom set over against 
the rising klndom of the S&tav^hanas of the D3ccari. The prosperous 
ruie indicated by the Hathigiimpha inscription under Eharav6la does 
not appear to have been cf such a character for any length of time. It 
is just possible that the fratricidal war between the two kingdoms 
referred to in the Tamil epics Sil tppadhikftram and Manim^khalai may 
have baen a historijal war that followed sooh after the rule of 
Kharavali of Kalinga. In the wars in the oenturi-s immedittely 
following the Christian era, Kalinga does not figure as an independent 
kingdom. The somse Tamil epio^ that refer to the march of Karikaia 
to the north do not make any mention of the Kalinga kingdom 
although they dj refer to Vajran&du, a kingdom on the banks of the 
Sone, Magadha and Avanti. Among the conquests of Gautamiputra 
Sdrtakarni figure the hills of MabCn Ira and Malaya. Mah6ndra is the 
welhknown M&htodragiri, Malaya is the Maleus of Pliny and seems to 
stand for MAlyavAn, one of the far-eastern peaks of the Vindhya 
mountains, quite on the borderland of Kalinga.* That probably means 
that Kalinga wg^s among his conquests. When the Andhra power 
declined^ Kalinga saeins to have fallen to the share of the usurper from 
Ayodhya Sri Vlra Pufusha Datt i of the Ik-thvgku race.; Undar the 
Guptas, Kalinga seems to have formed an integral part of the empire, 
although it is just possible *that their V&kfltika contemporaries might 
have possessed a part of it During all tbi^ period Kalinga was in pretty 
much the same religious condition as most other Indian states but in 
Jain religious history Kalinga figures as one the influential Jain 
centres, and the Kharav^la inscription lends colour to this claim. 
Similar claims were made by the Buddhists, and if the Ceylon Buddhist 
history is to be balteved, there were Buddhist settlements of 
importance as well in Kalinga. When the Buddhists speak of Kalinga, 
Dantapura figures always as the capital. There is occasional mention of 
Simbapura, apparently the capital of norihern Kalingi, the foundation 
of Simhabahu with which Ceylon kept itself in communication. 

The Kalinga invasion of Samudragupta, of the region 
pomprised within the limits of Kalinga, seems to have left the territcnry 
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do^ewhat di^organised^'as there is record of a Yavana ru'e^gain and 
lidtee of pie ruling Tfam emigrating to Ceylon* The possiWflty of a 
Yavana rule here could only ba that of t^e Kshatrapas of the west* 
This possibility, however, proves vei;y unlikely having regard \o the 
existence of the V^k^tika power in the middle. The Yavana invasion 
of Kalinga therefore of this period probably has some vague reference 
.to the invasion of Samudragupta himsalf as this must have prpved 
rather thoroughgoing in character and destructive. Therefore, the 
possibility of "a Kalinga princess HdmamAldi fleeing for safety from 
Dantapura with the ‘tooth-relic’ of the Buddha ultimately to Ceylon 
may be possible. But Raktab^hu the Yavana who was really th^ 
author of the invasion would be rather difficult to identify with the 
facts at our disposal. Later in the age of the Guptas the region round 
the M6khali, that is, the territory round the Maikal range, which is 
just the modern modification of M6khala passed into the possession of 
the V^k&tikas and had to be brought under the control of the Guptas 
under Skandagupta and his successors. When the Gupta Empire 
went into dismemberment at the end of the fifth century Kalinga must 
have regiined somewhat of its powers, but in the period of struggle 
that immediately followed under the Guptas of Malva and Maukharis 
of Kanauj and the rulers of Thaneswar, Kalinga seems to have enjoyed 
a respite, so far at any rate as the northern powers., were concerned. 
It was about that time that the-Western Ch^lukyas were rising into 
importance and possibly Klrtivarman, the first great ruler, made an 
effort to include it in his territory. But the troubles in the succession 
to the family that followed immediately gave some little respite till 
under Pulik^sin II, th^Chalukyas mad) a systematic conciuest of the 
northern half^ of the coast region in the East. The formation of the 
viceroyalty of the Eastern ChAlukyas must have brojaght them into 
direct contact with Kalinga which in this age formed an integral part 
of Bengal and passed ultimately under the rule of Harsha whose 
conquest of the region as far south as Ganpim is on record in Hiuen 
T’ sang’s itincrajry. When Harsha died and bis empire broke up into 
the constituent kingdoms, Assam seems to have taken a turn for 
expansion and Kalinga again formed part of Bengal which again 
formed part and parcel of the extended kingdom of Assam under 
Bh§»skaravarman and his successors. When a revolution upset this 
dynasty in Assam, Kalinga fell to its own devices and that period 
seems to synchronise with the coming into importance of the Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinga called Eastern Gangas. Kalinga history there- 
after takes its own course till about the middle of the sixteenth century 
up to which period it has a distinct history of its own. 

With the fall of the Gupta empire the kingdom of Kalinga 
seems to have emerged into some importance. The found i^ion of 
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tha Edsafijdy nasty ascribed to the fifth oentulj^ seems to have had 
its capital first of all in the interior in a place called Yayfttinagar, 
from the first important ruler of this dynasty. This came to be known 
later *88 Adinagar and as d&<Unagar, in both of which forms it 
figures in the inscriptions of RajSndra Ohola as we shall see later on . 
This place has been identified recently with a place called Sonepur on 
the river Mahftnadi. There are several references t^ the ■ conquest of 
Kalinga by the southern kings, the earliest of >v:hich was the 
invasion of Klrtivarman, the Western Chftlukhya;' Ealinga is 
referred to in his inscription of the year A. D. 567, but Sgures 
in this record in a more or less conventional list. There is a 
similar reference under Pulik.'^sin but in a much less convention >1 
fashion, as bis Aihole inscription states more clearly that 
both Edsala and Ealinga submitted to him. The next*in order 
jvould be its conquest by Dantidurga, the first Rtlsbtrakuta. 
In this case again Ealinga figures among a conventional list 
of his conquests. In a record of A. D. 877 Erishna II, Rishtrakfita is 
said to have subdued Kalinga among other kingdoms. These various 
references lead us to the inference that Ealinga retained its historical 
existence as an independent kingdom, and came into touch with the 
neighbouring powers occasionally. It must be remembered that, 
from the character of the information ac03ssible to us now, it is only 
when it comes into hostile contact with its neighbours, that it is likely 
to be mentioned at all. In the course of these centuries Kalinga seems 
to have passed under the rule of a new dynasty, that of the Eastern 
Gang^as, the traditional date of foundation of which is in the earlier 
half of the eighth century A. D. With the advent of this dynasty 
Kalinga comes mpre prominently into view, as was stated already. 

With the rise of the Western Cht4ukyas the territory extend- 
ing from the Godavari southwards along the East Coast passed into 
their hands, probably from those of the Pallavas of K&nchl, Early in 
the seventh century this new acquisition was constituted into a 
separate viceroyalty with its head quarters first at VCqgi, firhioh was 
probably later on transferred to Rajahmandri early in the eleventh 
century. This Vioeroyalty became almost independent as the king- 
dom of the Eastern Ch&lukyas in the seventh century A. D. and as 
such, it was in constant contact with the kingdiom of Kalinga on its 
northern frontier. The wars under the R&strakfltas, already noted 
against Ealinga must have been the side-issues in th ir conetant wars 
with the Eastern Ch&lukyas The definite political subordination of 
the Eastern Ch$4ukyas to the Cholas throws Ealinga into relief and 
brings it into contact with the Cholas themselves almost with the 
beginning of the eleventh century. During all this period anterior to 
the advent of the Cholas,. Ealingn occupied a place of some importance 









fjp .but the fhatitres of .th^t history are n;)t 4hit'}. :^}«Ar* 

iSi^iriiP'lhiB Te|{ioa that one pat of.colonlsts went over to Su|s»!iit<:A >^1114 
Java,. according to Jevanaee tradition. ^The r^ion frc^n .which their 
teaditional founder Aji^akaoime in thoifiist century A. D.eaep!^ indi- 
cated in the direction of Kalinga. ‘ (Ptolemy , mentions P$ihr ^ (On 
the Gauian or Rishi Eulya river) as the starting point for oversacs 
communication of Kalinga. Whether the Ealinga. objective in over- 
seas navigation was the country sat oyer against it on the other ,side 
of the Bay of Bengal, or whether it went so far down as. the inlands, 
is opeh to doubt : but, the constant references to, EaUnga and arrivals 
therefrom in the, history, of Ceylon seem to lend historical colour to 
this far-off emigration to the eastern islonds. E&Iidd.sa’s Baghuvami^, 
referring to the kingdotn of Eeliuga, speaks of its capital being ^Qn 
the sea-shore, but does not give the name. 1 1 describes a king under 
the name H^m^gada and tnahas him the ,lord of .Mahendragiri and 
Mahddadhi, the great sea. He does not give any further information 
in regard to Ealingd. Acoordingjto certain inscriptions, the E^sari 
dynasty began in the eighth century A. D., and counts four or ,fi,ye 
kings among them, According to one, calculation, YayAtik6svri gets 
referred to the beginning of the ninth century A , P. Uhe eastern 
Gangas who were one of -the most Influential dynisi,y of trulers of 
Orissa came into great importance in the eleventh century, and they 
carry their genealogy back to a little more than 300 years from the 
accession of their greatest ruler, Anantavarnian Qhoda tGanga< 
whose accession took;pUoo;in A. D. ,1078. So, apparently, this dyAasty 
would carry back its .origin to almost the commencement of , the .ninth 
century. With this dynasty. the country of Ealinga comes into full 
historical view. 

• 

Just about;the period A.D. 1000 the rising power of the Cholas 
under .BAja RAj a, the- Great, made itself felt in the north. He made 
an effective intervention in the somewhat disturbed affairs pf the 
Eastern Chajukyas, and achieved by a strode, of policy the permanent 
alliance of ^the pastern iChAlukyas with the iQholas, confirmed by a 
niarriage alliance which was further cemented ?by a further marriage 
alliance under his son and successor BAj^ndra-J, Gangaikonda Qboja. 
B^ja RAja claims conquest of Ealinga which probably meant no more 
than the -attempt to bring thxs state of Ealjnga under the BU?teTainty of 
the Cholas as was done in the case of , the Eastern Chilukyas. Perhaps 
the war did not go much further; but the understanding seems to h,ave 
been, established more permanently when the lEalinga, ,Bftja B|ja« 
married A daughter of BAjAudra, as did the oastern .Cbdlukya Bdija 
Bftja. fChe son of the latter, became the great Qhola emperor .under the. 
nameiEulottunga abcmti the -time iwhen the other, grandson of jBAjAnd^a; 
An&ntAvarmauiQho^ jasnended the throne of Baling^' wan 
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RAj^ndra I carried on a regular war of donqne^ againet Ifae 
ooaatry of EaUnga. The Cholas and the ChAlokyas were for almost 
a, century face to face on the f rontii^r s paraHni^ them, and this frontier 
^xtendeft from near the Western Ghats almost at the source of the 
•Erishna along the river till its junction with the Tnngbbhadra, aid 
then in an irregular lino northwards to the Vindhya mountains. 
RAj^ndra’s effort was to rcduc j the whole of Kalinga to subrnisdon to 
him in order to carry on his overseas enterprise of bringing the Tamil 
colonies of Sumatra and the neighbourhood under his control as 
against the rising kingdom of S i Bh6ji in Sumatra. It is in the coftrse 
of all this war that the various divisions of Kalinga came prominently 
into view. Having set the north-west frontier at peace his army 
seems to have marched into the heart of the K6s ila country which 
then happened to be the as> lum fur Brahmans fleeing for sheltet 
from the territory subject to the onsluaghts of Mahmud of Ghasni 
Having taken Chakrak6ta and A Hnagar or S&dinagar or (Yayd«tinagar) 
there, the army marched northwards sub luing varioas other pat^ts of 
Kalinga till it reached the Ganges on the southern frontiers of 
Mahtpftla, king of northern Bengal Therefrom it turned back, 
defeated the king of Bengal proper and finally overthrew the ruler of 
Kalinga at the junction of the Ganges wiOi the ooe; n. Tn the 
meanwhile he brought up reinforcements from KAncbl, and was 
encamped in RAjamandri when his victorious general brought him 
‘the tribute of waters’ from the Ganges. The joint invasion marched 
further north till it overthrew the king of Kalinga in his central 
headquarters. It was probably a tjsuU of this invasion that the 
dafinitive treaty was concluded with Kj linga, ajid it was probably 
as one of the items of the treaty that the mar iage was brought about, 
the outcome of whicli was peace for more than half of a century till 
Kulottunga found it necessary to go to war probably with Ananta- 
varman Chcdi Ganga early in the twelfth century. It is in this 
war of Kulottunga that * Kalinga gets described sometimes as 
comprised in three divisions, occasionally as five, and oftentimes 
as seven. As early as the days perhaps of Megastbenes Kalinga had 
been divided Into three. The Gangetic Kaiingam was the first 
division, the country probably answering to the part of Kalinga last 
conquerred by Kdij^ndra’s geiural. Thin follows Modokalinga of 
Pliny which may stand as the Bengali form of Madhya-Ealinga. 
Then fellows the third division Maccc-Kalinga, which may be rendered 
perhaps as Mukhya-Kalinga, and what is known as Mukhelingam 
may be the Mukhya-Ka4nga.nagar, the capital of Mukhya-Kalinga 
which by mere phonetic decay gets worn into Mukhalingam. That 
kind of division seems to have continued more or less, and as was 
pointed out already there were other divisions such as Kosala 
answering to the tributary states and hill tracts^, Utfcala. the present 
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1 ^day OrisiA and the n&rrower designation at one time of the territory^ 
of North Nalinga, the country of Taniralipti and so on. • When these 
had been brought under one ruler, thet^e divisioi s must h^ve retained 
something of their individuality end must have lent colour^ to the 
variety of division implied by the kingdom being described aSc 
comprised of three, ffve or seven divisions. According to RAjasAkhara 
who lived in the late ninth a) d the early tenth century Ealinga 
belonged to the eastern part, the couniry cast of Benares, of which 
these separate divisions which are referable to Kalinga get mention, 
nam^ely, Ealinga, Eosala, Tosala, Ulkila.TAmraliptaka, Mallavartaka, 
Malada. Probably all these were included in the larger geographical 
entity Ealinga as none of the divisioi s referable to Ealinga are 
included in his southern division which is located south of MAbishmall, 
What obtained in the age of R^jrsSkhara might well have continued 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and this division perhaps 
accounts for the variety of division indicated in the term Ealinga 
qualified by such numbers as three, -fiv3 or seven. 

The term Ealinga-nagara may not be a proper name and 
might simply stand for the capital city of Ealinga and may be 
identifiable with Mukhalinga which might have remained the capitai 
till it was transferred later on to Cuttack, there being other capitals 
as well such as Dauli or Tosali, Yaiigada, wbateW that stood for, 
and even the old Simbapura and KapDapura. In all probability 
Dantapura described by Hieun Tsarg was identical with Ealinga- 
nagara now identifiable with Mukhalingom according to certain 
inscriptions. This ^ identification may seem to militate Against 
Eaiidfea’p description of the capital of Ealinga being quite on the 
seashore. This need not however prove a serious difficulty. Ananta- 
varman as the builder of Pfiri as his predecessors of the ESsari 
dynasty built and endowed BhuvarAsvar, and as his own son Aranga 
Bhlma I built the temple at Kdnirka. • The last of the dynasty 
Nrisimha suffered perhaps a Muhammdan invasion, and was finally 
overthrown by the usurper Eaj ilAndra the first Gajapati ruler who set 
himself up with the countenance of the Muharamdans of Bengal. 
This dynasty con{iist<d only of three generatioi s and corresponded 
more or less in duration to the period of the first, second and a p«rt of 
the third dynasty of Vijayaiiagar. During this period the capital 
seems to have. been nt Cuttack. . KapilAndra exerted himself a great 
deal to (extend the limits of the kingdom southwards, and carried it 
effectively to the Godavari with Bajahmandri as the outermost vice- 
royAlty. This he vras able to achieve through alliances with the 
Sultans of the BAhmani kingdom. The break up of that kingdom into 
five, and the internal dissensions that it fell a prey to, made any 
further advance of the ieingdom impossible fn his time. His successor 
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Furushdtitatoa was able to carry Kalinga raids as far south as the 
southern ^cnnftr, and seems to have had a Governorship permanently 
as far south as Nellore and Udayagiri. When the great Vijayanagar 
£:ing Erishnaddva B&ja came to tha*throne he found the Gajspatis in 
oodupation of all the coast territory almost down to the frontier of 
Madras itself. -The farsseing policy of this ruler siw at a glance the 
dangerous character of this situation for the empire, having tegard to 
the fact that the Gajapatis were iuoUaed to enter readily into alliance 
with the Muhammadans against Vijayanagar, and to the fact that Jihe 
Muhammadan states of the north were in habituai hostility to the 
omif re. Krishna adopted the-wisest course of letting the Muhammadans 
alone for the time being, and till he compelled the Gajapatl to withdraw 
from the new conquests by carrying a successful war right up to th® 
frontiers of modern Gunjam, and making the position of the capital 
Cuttack itsilf dangerous for the ruler of Orissa. He succeeded in 
the effort. Then the Krishna was agreed upon the definitive 
boundary between the empire of Vijayanagar and the territory of the 
rulers of Kalinga. but it was still understood that the coast districts 
exten ling northwards from the Krishna to almost Ganjam was the 
coast region of Telingana and not geographically an integral part of 
Kalinga. When this dynasty was overthrown by Mahammeulan 
conquest from the •side of Bengal the Muhammadan territory did 
not extend much father South than the Mahanadi, and then the 
Telingana portion was easily absorbed into the B&hmani states chiefly 
that of Golconda. When the Moghuls toek possession of Goloonda 
territory.,it naturally passed into their hands, and when the Nizaip 
founded an independent state in the Dakhan it remained an integral 
part of his territory till it was made over to the French as the result 
of a subsidiary alliance. When the French in their turn were 
overthrown in South India it passed into the hands of England. 
During this last period Kalinga had no history of her own, having 
been absorbed into the territory of Bengal einoe the Muhammadan 
conquests under Akbar. When the decline of the Moghul empire 
began, the Bengal province found it ditiSioult to maintain its hold on it, 
and the Maharattas ui^der the Bhonslas of Nagpur were able to take 
easy possession of it. It was then recovered from the Mabrattas after 
the overthrow of the state of Nagpur, and since than underwent the 
vicissitudes that Bengal its.)lf did, till in the last few years it became 
an intagral part of the province of Bihar and Orissa. 



' A SHORT REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF KALINGA 

% Pandit Nilakantha Das m.a., m.l.a. 

I muBt first of all offer my sincere thanks to the Secretary, 
Andlir .1 Historical Research Society, and the ortjanisers of this unique 
furttetion for giving me the, honour and privilege of attending it and 
reading this paper in this august assembly of learned men. The name 
of the historic place Mukhalingam and its neighbour Kalingapatanam 
is reminiscent of a great but long forgotten empire, whose culture 
and tradition we all inherit as the best legacy of our illustrious 
forefathers and the principal incentive to our future progress in 
our distinct cultural entity in the commonwealth of Indian races* 
Wilithe relics of the later Kalinganagari round about us the pale 
and pensive memory hovers over yanishing ccnturi'-s of Imperial 
Kalinga with its vast trade and territories both inland and across 
the ocean and its colonics on the coasts of Burma, Indo-China, and 
the Eist Indian Islands, only to brighten up in prospects of a future 
equally great and noble if we care to command the manhood we have 
been heir to. To deserve the duties of dealing ‘with such a past* 
suggestive of such a future is no small thing; and I may be excused 
to confess here that when some 15 days ago I received the invitation 
from the Secretary of th> Andhra Historical Research Society to 
attend the function §ind road a paper, I felt half timid as to *how far 
I deserve the honour so gracefully offered to me. Our past is still 
mostly in the dark, and to put life into the little' fragmentary relics 
is not perhaps in my si nler powers to achieve. Moreover seldom 
have I hud any serious occasion to follow up the progress of the 
historical research in India for the last 6or 7 years of politic 1 crisis 
in the esuntr^ in which the prince and the peasant, the snholir and 
the school-boy have alike been required for the political cmincipation 
of our fatherl ind. I therefore fear that I may not be quite up-to dale 
in some of my observations, and shall try to be more suggestive than 
exhaustive only with a view to give hints for future labours of 
historians in fields and direct irobably yet uncared-for, for reasons 
which to discuss here, may not he quite relevant to the o.-casion. 

In practice the history of India so long meant only the history 
of the Imperial Magadha and other empires of Northern India, and 
the history of the different kingdoms, esp., those of the South is 
being of late gradually developed out of small and scattered fragments. 
No systematic or critical history of Kaling.v has ever been attempted. 
The book “Orissa in the Making” by Prof. Bijiy Chandra Mazumdar 
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of Calcutta publishoi in Oct. 19’^5 hy the Oaloutta University, 
incidefitally, however, makes an attempt to giveiu connected history 
of Kalin^a so far as it is available. But the whole narrative is so 
fulf of preposterous hypotheses based on sad misc m^eptions and 

* preconceived notions thit it is almost impossible to rely on its 
Oonclusions in any historical discourse on tha subject. It does 
moreover reveal that historians like Mr. M »zumdar can easily make 
out grounds for their own misconceptions to hand them down as 
historical facts and truths. * But bcifore attempting to clear such 
mis conceptions in dealing with important facts, events, and features 

• of the history of Kalinga, which will sometimes require critical notice 
of lodious details, it is necessary that a running bird’s-eye view of 
tl e whole course of the history of Eaiinga as far as practicable 
shoul I be presented as a background. 

The kingdom of Kalinga extended ordinarily from Tamluk to 
mid-Ganjam on the s:a coast. The Ganges was its northern 
boundary, forests b'iyond mid-Ganjam extended to the South, the 
Indian ocean wa^ on the EaSt. The Western boundary was howcv r 
uncertiin. It extended soynt times up to the Amarakantaka range in 
up-O.P. and included the ancient South KosiLi or Mahakosala 
kingdom within its territories, and at times did not extend even 
beyond the plams of the present Mogulbund. There are periods in the 
history of the Kalinga kingdom when its bound irirs were flung far 
wider in South West and North, but such periods as is yet known 
were few and far between. 

• Kalinga was a kingdom of ih3 Aryavarta towards the South, 
Aryanised from upper India through Anga*and Vanga. It is not 
however necessary to recount here the m(?ntion of Kalinga in Vcdic, 
Sutra, Smrti and Pqranic literature, as it has been well diBCiisscd in 
many books and articles. Suffice it to hay for the purposes of this 
flying n »rrative that sueh mention refers to a date not latfr than 
7th century B. C. when K lingi. was known as a kingdom of the 
Aryavarta, though for a time in the beginning It was considered 
unsacred by the Aryans of upper India. Later on, it was thought as 
good as any kingdom of Northern India, It was the sacred land of 
Vaitarani iti the Mababharata. Bauddha Nikayas and Jatakas also 
mention Kalinga. Certain history of the kingdom is collected and 
developed from accounts left by Greek writers and Chinese travellers 
and various cpigraphio records. It is clear from all this that the 
culture of Kalinga was Aryan as well as its language, unlike Dravid 
lands, wliere in spite of Aryan influence and even colonisation in later 
time^ the Dravid-language, culture ard Inh titutions still persist; and 
evidently ihe ancient culture of Kilinga has continuously devel ped 
into the present culture of the Oriya speaking lands. 
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£al|Qga was also famous from the earliest timef for its 
coloiiial axpaiSsioii aiad oversea trade. From before the 7th ofeatury 
B. C, Kaltuga people colonised the coasts of Burma« Indo-China, and 
the East Indian Archipelego; and they had sea-borne trade both East 
and West at least^up to China and Persia. A princess of Kalinga 
married Vijayasimha, who sailed with his wife to Ceylon and 
conquered and colonised it early in the 5th a ntury B, C. 

Between third and fourth century B. C. Kalinga was thrice 
conquered by the emperors of Magadha/ the last of which was by 
Asoka sO famous in the history of India as well as of Buddhism. The 
Ist and 2:. d conquests were respectively by Mahapadma Nanda, and 
Chaijdragupta Maurya. But these two conquests did not probably 
end in perinan nt annexation of the kingdom to Magadha, though the 
kings of Kalinga were each time driven away into the Jungles now 
represented by Orissa Garjats. Last time, after Asoka’s annexation 
the king had to fly to Kosala where he and his family reigned as 
independient monarchy. Three corresponding dynasties — perhaps 
belonging to one continuous family — calling themselves Ailas or 
Airashave accordingly been heard of, the last of which was the 
dynasty of Cetar^ja Aila, who came out from Kosala to declare 
independence in Kalinga after the decline of the Mauryas of Magadha. 
The famous Kalinga emperor Kh^ravela of Hathigumpha inscripti n 
of Udayagiri near Bhubanasvar in the Puri District is the 3rd king 
of the Ceta dynasty. 

Kh^ravela made Kalinga an imperial power and commanded 
extensive dominions both in Northern and Southern India, and had 
sea borne trade even witB Persia, Probably he had also colonies in 
Burma and Further India and established trade relations beyond the 
Eastern seas. It is not clearly known whether hp was a Hindu or 
Jaina, but he had equal respect and treatment for both. He performed 
a R^jasuya Sacrifice, and that year made a fuU remission of revenue. 
During his time art and learning flourished in Kalinga, and he made 
many rock-cut caves and dwellings for holy mm, and gifts of 
villages to Brahmanas, Before he thought of coming out in yearly 
(pxpeJitions of his vast conquests extending from the Punjab to 
Pandya and Nasik to Magadha, he had rebuilt the palace probably in 
an imperial fashion, and for supplying water to it made a canal from 
the Bh&rgavi to Chilka lake. Last of all in right orthodox fashion, 
he spent his last years as a Sannyasi in the hills of Udayagiri where 
the two-storied rock-cut palace still stands to bear testimony to it. 
1'hcsQ are some of the statements and indications of the Hathigumpha 
Inscription. Let imagination now make her own inferences as to 
what the empire was then like, how from the beginnings of those 
tock-cut caves and palaces evolved in course of centuries the distinct 
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Orissan unt of later timsB In stages of assimiration and jdevflopment, 
and hoVagain the spirit of cosmopolitan faith andTeligious toleration 
in its full flourish made the Oriya of much later centuries colonise 
Ossif or Pegu in Burma and givf the stamp of art and culture to other 
States in that land of legends across the ocean. 

The capital of Kalinga was all along situated in the Puri 
District. Tosali the present Dhauli, at the place where the river Daya 
branches out from the Bhftrg^vi was headquarters of the Maury a 
Viceroy of Kalinga, and some distance towards the West 
Kalinganagari of Khftravela on the Daya river Tamralipti and Chilka 
Vere the principal ports of Kalinga which ended in the South in mid. 
or south-Ganjam beyond which between Kalinga and Andhra Hay on 
the coast a stretch of ordinarily impassable hills and forests inhabited 
perhaps by wild tribes, and in this tract later on developed independent 
kingdorris for some centuries. 

For a period of four or five centuries after KhS-ravela nothing 
definite about Kalinga has yet come to light. During the days of the 
imperial Guptas of Magadha, Kalinga decidedly lay from Midnapur to 
Mid>Ganjam, and kingdoms named Kottura and Erandapalla had 
evolved in the forest lands on the sea-board between Kalinga and 
Andhra. But apart from these political considerations the history of 
Kalinga during* this period presents a very momentous aspect of 
Indian life and culture. This is the period during which the famous 
NAgftrjuna of K^nchi converted Kalinga into the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, and this is the period which witnessed the advent of King 
Indrtidyumna of M&lava (Malwa) to Puri, the place of Buddha's tooth 
relic, and the standing compromise between the Mahayana Buddhism 
and the older Vaishavism into the Neo-Vaisnavic Hinduism of 
Jagannath which has, since remained so comprehensively potent in 
influencing the all-Indian life and culture. Puri or Dantapuri of the 
Bauddhas which had been a famous place of Buddhistic culture and 
pilgrimage and was well known even in Greece and Chi^ was thus 
made the centre of Neo-Hindu faith, with a Kalingan^grain in it, and 
remained a standing monument of Indian relegious Itfe. of 
cosmopolitan tolerance. It has still remained the most important 
place of pilgrimage of Asiatics both Hindu and Bauddha, and here 
it is that the Hindu so heinously ridden by the despicable institution 
of oaste finds .himself in a holy atmosphere where caste and 
untouchability are discarded in practice, thus setting an example 
to the whole humanity how the culture of soul anl nothing else is the 
basis of the true and natural religion of man. 

The political history however, towards the end of this period 
ran In a different channel. This n»7 be due to the fact that the 
Kalingas were so religiftusly minded as to neglect politics, or to the 
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revival of Btahmanism gi\iiig rise to a View life and virility under 
an old^kingdoni fell or broke to pieces to create a* tehange 
tn Uie political map of India. The kingdom of Kalinga got disrupted. 
Tamralipli became an independent kingdom, and the Utkalus Yrom 
Karnasuvarna conquered the land up to North Garjam and overran 
the whole territory by the end of the Clh century A. L>. Sometime 
before this the Odas (Skt. Udras) had emerged from the forests between 
Kalinga and Kosala, and established a kingdom in Puri and North 
Qanjam named Kongoda or Kalingodi. The name of Jngannath had 
long tifrned into Odisa (the lord of the Odts) which in later times 
during the Mahamedan days gave its name to the whole of the 
Kalinga kingdom. The c xpelled and homeless king of Kalii ga had 
accordingly retired Southwards and set himself up with all his once 
glorious paraphernalia of name and tradition in the southern extremity 
of the Ganjam District, i. e. this Mukhalingam which remained the 
capital of that contracted and somewhat dislocated Kalinga till the 
Eastern Qangas extended their CO' quest into the very heart of the 
mainland, and established their capital in the 12th century at a place 
really reminiscent of the palmy days of the Kalinga of ancient times. 

In the meantime the Guptas of South Kosala inspired by the 
Saiva faith of the then Magfcdhan school of Brahmai ism hi.d come, 
conquered and established themselves as Tri-Kalingadhipatis or the 
lords of the three K? lingas, i. e. Utkala, Kangoda and K6sala, or as 
some say, the Kalinga of Southern Ganjam, which is doubtful. Th’s 
family promulgated Saiva cult and culture with the vim and 
vehemence of zealots, and the temples and iT.stitutions of Bhuvanosvar 
have preeminently renfained as the standing monuments of the 
dynasty, bearing muto but significant testimony to the new aspects 

and elements which were then introduced into the Kalingan art and life. 

• 

The name Kalinga, however, which was thus for a time 
revived in the main land of it:^ birth and breeding finally vanished 
under the p!;essure of a c< ncourse of other names ready for use and 
actually long iiT use. And as I have already hinted during the 
Mahamedan period when the vassal feudatory Evja had to remain at 
Khurda in the Puri District, w&ic,h had long been known by the name 
of Odisa on account of Jagannath, the name Orissa was naturally 
fixed for the ancient land inheriting the culture, Tradition, history, 
language, religion, and institutions of the vest and glorious Kalinga, 
which was at a time ‘the gem of the Indian Coast’ as well as the 
‘mistress of the Inlian Ocean’. 

I have narrat'd the whole stcyy as a flying account, but to 
those that find interest in historical research some of ^y statements 
might aK>ear to be mere assumptions, and therefore call for explanation 
and critical investigation in detail. lam not ‘quite sure if such a 
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iie&tmMit will be unite fitting tt> the ob««^ 4MB INt as in 
the hist6r^.of Ealingi w« hAta often to trosd on *<inieiE'Ss«fir'|tie 
subject being mostly based, on the rerelations of facts and events from 
nhambel^s still almost in the dark,^ lost in the dim haze of remote 
.antiquity. I think it cannot ba considered out of plac<''. > if I venture 
a critical examination of some of the points 1 myself have raised, by- 
way of referring to some v ry sticky misoonoepfions alofeost common 
among the historians of Ealinga. 

jBotmdariea of Kalinga. 

• Scholars with the exertion of a very few like Prirf. K, P. Jays, 
wal generally take it for granted that from t^e very earliest times 
the kingdom of Ealinga extended up t o the Qodavari river if not 
further south, and that the land from south Oanjam to the Godavari 
was in Ealinga. But this is an uncritical assumption. On ,;, the 
contrary, till after the time of Hieun Tsong’s visit the coast land 
between Ealinga and Andhra was not easily passable and in still 
earlier times, this portion of the coast was full of forests and Idlls 
standing on the very beach, inhabited by wild beasts, and perhaps no 
man’s land. 

This Mukbaiingam again and the port of EaMiMapataaiam in 
its neighbourhood are somewhat responsible for this mieoonoq;>tieB. 
Soh<dars are codinarily apt to connect tiiese names wbtii the andent 
kingdom of Ealinga. True it is ti»at during the days of the Eaaiem 
Gangas the capital of Ealinga is found in tiiese parts of the oonntryt 
bat was*sd only to be abandoned, aS 1 bave said, after tiie Gai^aa 
could find a place in the midland of Orissa, the real seat of the aneiant 
Ealinga kingdom. For, from the days of Anantavarmsn Ohodaganga 
Le. late in tiie 12th century the seat of the kingdom has bean 
oosisteirily in Mid-Orissa, though the kingdom nevertiieless extended 
upto the Godavari in the south and soinetiraes even beyond tbat^ver^ 
The fact is. as 1 have already hinted, that for some oentuties 'E^tor tiw 
king of Ealinga was driven from his homeland, (he famUy aotiaed in 
a small principality round about this MukhaUngam as its caidtal'. 
As is nituraU the king thus driven away by bad fortona eallod bis 
own new capital Mukhya (Mukha) Ealinga Nagara and had <aUo 
set up his fort of Dantapura, remnants of which still remain in these 
parts as Mukhalingam and Dbutavarakote. They also called their 
port EaUngapataa. But even that grafted piincipahty, so to say, 
did not ordinsrily exteml very much into the present Visagpiriam 
Distiiot, for the southern gates it were not only perpetually 
threatenoi by the A^hra and Tamil kings, but the Pitnoipajilr nniB 
inoourao time eotuaUf opeupied bf the Tamil Gangas, wham 
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^l^sloa Ibr «bn(iueti'ng K&linsa was fullf gratified in l^tsr times by 
b^aqaesl^f the mainland up to the Ganges. 

Let us now therefore examine the point in detail. 

« 

Aaok^i time (3rd century B.O.) 

Asoka’s inscriptions of Ealinga never indie ite any extent of 
the kingdom much beyond SamApA (present Jaugada in north Ganj*m) 
a little beyond which were evidently the unreclaimed forest tribes. 
Prdf. B. 0. Mazumdar of Calcutta ventures the theory based on., no 
reasonable grounds ever given by him that the capital of Ealinga, in 
those days was near SamApA in the Ganj ini District, i. e. even to the 
south of SamApA, and not at Tosali, the very seat of the Asbkan 
Vioeroyalty. In spitd of off-hand statements like this based perhaps 
op sheer predisposition, It is clear that Ealinga in those days did not 
extend much beyond the present Rsikulya river, if it extended beyond 
that river at all. • 

KhAravelaa time (2nd century B. C.) 

The Hathigumpha inscription indicates that EhAravela did 
not approach the Andhra king SAtakarni, in other words the Andhra 
kingdom through the coastal lands. To reach the Andhras he had to 
take the land route westward. The headquarters of the SAtavabanas 
or SAtakarnis was near the Western Ghats, and not on the east coast, 
tiieir original home and the principal part 6f their kingdom, where 
perhaps they had little to fear from their powerful Ealinga neig^hbours. 
But nevertheless it would not have been easy for^hAravela to reach the 
Andhra Emperor across the whole of the Indian Peninsula. Had there 
been an easily passable route on the seaboard, EhAravela nrust have 
attacked the Andhra kingdom that way. At least that would have 
been more strategic. Andhra kings again, as 1 have suggested, would 
not . have thus .left their Eastern territories at the mercy of the 
powerful Eaiingas had there been means of easy com munication 
through ^e coastal istrip of land. If Srikalulam on thb east coast 
be the original capital of Andhra, as stated by pliny after Megasthenes 
then it^^removal to Paithan also indicates safety of the borders on 
Ealingadesa.. / 

Samudraguptfi's time (4th century A. D.) 

About 500 years later there is another landmark in Indian' 
hlfitoryt i Samndragupta’s conquests. In bis study of the Allahabad 
InscriptioA Prof. E. D. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University agrees 
with M.'Jonveau-Dttbreuil in locating both Eottura and ErAndapalla 
in sonthevn Ganjam near the coast, ICr. .G. Bamdas slightly differs 
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from hinv btrt neverthelegs locates Eottara ht the saine region. ' Htii 
BuppositioD 'about Kottura being the headquartess* (rf the J^odhra 
.cbnqu^or of Ealinga, the Mahendra of Pisthapuea, rests* on a 
supefannuated grammatical quibble on the word Olri in Hie insoiiptlon 
and is therefore unnecessary to discuss here. - But even taking that 
supposition to be correct, it proves all the more the originally wild 
character of the land between Gsnjam and Vitagpsfsm. But 
Mr. Bamdas falls into misapprehension as he dpes not see that 
Ealinga in the Gupta days was never included in ‘Oaksinapatha.* as 
distinct from ‘Aryavarta*. It must be borne in mind that the 
Allahabad Ilisoriptioh does’ not propose to give the exact route of 
conquMt of Samudragupta. It groups together the kings and kingdoms 
of Daksln&patha and the kings only of Aryftvarta separately. 
Samudragupta’s expedition lay through parts of Mah&k&ntara, i. e. 
the extensive forest land< lyiUg south of the Vindhyas. Probably this 
Was the remnant of the ancient Dandaka forest . This vast forest 
land crossed by the great hero, lay at a time from the Santal pergunhas 
and Bundelkhand to the Western Garjats of Orissa upto Bastar, and 
the great conqueror either did not enter* Ealinga, or more probably 
came to Mahak&nt&ra and Edsala from Ealinga; but Ealinga not being 
included in the Dsdcshinhpatha in Gupta days has not bsen mentioned 
in the group of kingdoms thereof. The name of the Ealinga king 
might have been included in the group of the kings of the Aryftvarta 
mentioned later in the inscription, Mr. BWdas again puts Eurala of 
DakshinSpatha in the same inscription in the Puri District, and cites 
for his reason an Oriya word ‘Ku rail’ which he says is still used in 
the Puri District in Hie sense of ‘many people making sounds together.’ 
I have myself never come across such a, word in Orlya vocabulary of 
Puri, nor is his location of Eurala convincing in dny other way. 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s location Of Eurala near) J ayantlnagara is however 
more probable. The old fort.of Enlada and the village Eurala about 
25 miles from it, and both in Gaujam mals might be investigated in 
this connection. Eurala is perhaps a variation of Euloda, meaning 
respectable Oda. Mals of Gan jam and Vizag might have been 
included in the Sonepur tract near Jayantigurh where Dr. Bhandarkar 
locates Eur&la. But here the contention may arise as to whethef 
kingdoms of the Dakshinftpatha itself were not given in order of 
sequence. In that case Eurala may be put beyond Pisthapura df 
north west, west of Eottura beginning from Vizlag mals upwards. 
It is significant to note here in this connection that Eottura too has 
been mentioned after the Andhra and Pisthapura. The probability is 
that Samudragupta did not pass on to the 5ndhra country by the 
coast, and this indicates want of propttt coastal oortnhunicatiort ftctm 
Ealinga to Andhra Des.’ Local geographical cooditfons may be 
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,. «lMdied elo 8 e )7 also to ahiiMr feat n'ear liaadata the Mffheat p^ak ol fee 
lilllifedfA is se elosefe fee sex and' fee ooastal land ’ is so neer 
fend oneMis iodiaedi to ooB<dudo feat those pairts enere p^^obaMf, 
lafeAWMdde iii*earlr’ tliAM and were yeolaimsd more by Ktoxlas who in 
laler feaiet esteDded their territoriee from 8onep«tr in the heart ol fee 
Ode land ae digital to Oanjam and Visas m%ls and even to Baslae, 
bj Andfesas and Kalingas, whose means of oommunioatien was 
ia^nd ferongh parts ol Kosala. 

KUttdas probably 5th century A. D.) 

EAlidas who is perbsps r^htly supposed to hare poetioally 
wcffked out hie Baghn’s conquests on suggestions taken from 
Hazisdna’s oomposition recorded iu the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samufeagupta with probably some admixure of his own knowledge 
of Furajoie and aetual geography^ lays his Baghu’s route throu^fe 
Utktda and Eslinga. Either it was the same route as Samudragupta 
actually tookt or EAlidas intentionally comes a liitle out cd the forest 
for fear of lacking direct knowledge of places and oiroumstanees for 
an magaging and lifelike description^ His Utkala seems to have 
extended to the ejast of Mah&kAnt ira or perhaps includes a portion of 
it,, as weld ss some tracts now coveted by Birbhura, Bankura, West 
Bm?dwMa, Ifnnhhum. Singbbhum, and Ifidimpore, i. e. fee kingdom of 
which Eamasuivarna has been known to be capital more than a 
eentury later. Ealinga begins beyond the Eapisa (fee modem Easai 
riyer of Midm^re) crossed by Baghu by means of elephants^ probably 
aupplied by V tkalas, who had forests full of elephants withdn their 
territories. But noi^here is it indicated that Ealinga extends beyond 
Onnjam. EAlidasa^s Mahendra seems to be Mahendra of EAaala. 
This also proves feat Kalinga extended not beyond Mid-Gan jam. In 
the 6th Canto of Baghuvamsa EAlidas describes fee king of Kalinga 
as 'lord of Mahendra as well as the deep’. Mahendra is the name 
generaU^appUed to fee northern portion of the Eastern Ghats, and fee 
mountains o^Oris8a are stiU known by the name of Mahendra-mala. 
The capital of Eetinga was in fee Puri District near Chilka, and this fits 
in well wife the desorption of Kalinga given by EAlidas. The capital 
Kidinga was on the sea beach; this should not at once carry us, as it 
has. carri^ Mf. Manumdar and many others to a place far south ri^ht 
4iito the Andhra land, in spite of so many other oircumstanoes (dearly 
pointing to the > ontrary. 

^ Ptolemy in bis Gatagraphy gives clear iadioation of Ealfego 
eytendlng from Koetb Ganjam towards the Ganges. HO says feat 
there was a immt oi land between EocMura and Ehryse, i. a. sidbia 
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SovUb Qa^iam 0 oaftt.j wUdi was b»ing paaipisd o«ac bjft 
aU abiiva* ttdm ^ 90iM^ tikwra beliMt no oonvMHi?^ coastiog station^ 
mar wall ba Maottaad wit^ Eotbura of Samadragapiw% 
OontbMl^ And P« 9 lemy’« PabMKBa omx EfafTsa with tbs pxeaaot Palux 
‘m tbe N 0 Clk 6 ADjaa»!Ooa 0 t. Tbaa tha incKoatioik U evident that the 
wl 9 M>le oi South- and Ifkh^buijaBt ooast was veey uBinviting tor 
tradam Thedand a» 1 have saidv was peopled >by foreet tribea bstween. 
Kalinga and Sodhra and wne in all peobatnlity nontinally a part of 
the South Ktaala Kingdom, the capital of wbioh Was inland among 

the moontaina of ties Mahendra Chain. 

• 

Hieun T«a»g, the Ohineoe Traveller. 

By Hleun Tseng’s time under unavoidable circumstances 
Kalingi had removed to South QanJ im; but even then the way from 
Eangoda to the Now Ealinga does not seem well passable. The 
traveller had to go t> Ealinga from Eangoda .through Edsala, i. e. 
by a route much inland. 

It miy now be safely concluded tiiat in ancient times 
Kalinga did not extend beyond Mid-Oanjam; and the way from 
Ealinga to Andhra land was through Edeala, whose king, and nut that 
of Ealinga or Andhra, could have been the nominal lord of the coastal 
wilds of South Qanjam, where at times temporary forest kingdoms 
rose and fell. The present Estate of Manjnsa (Mandasa) which means 
a box {HToteoted from an sideB, and the ancient kingdom of Eotturu 
which means a new village^ and Erandapalla. which means two 
viltrfges are all situate in these tracts. And the meaning of their 
naeses may be noted in this connection. 

Location^ of Kaliuganagari and the capital of Kalinga. 

Mukhalingam is iden tidal with Ealinganagari, the capital 
Ealinga and creates a general predisposition, so to say, among 
historians who are thus somewhat saved from the rigpuf of their 
almost groping investigation by locating the oipitad of Kalinga at 
Mukhalingam from the very earliest timas of the kingdom tp its 
extinot|em Pliny mentions Dandagula as the capital of Kalinga. 
Ifegasthenes once names it Parthalis. This Dandagula is Dantspura 
mentioned in the Buddhist Jatikas and the Digha Nikftya. Ceylonese 
Pali works expl tin the name as the city of ' the Tooth-Relic. Hluen 
Tsang says that this place had sBtUpa with a gam on its crown visible 
Itice a star at night from Cftritra XOs-H^a-lu) the port bf the kingdom 
he oalls Coa. (Mritra has been proved by the late Bandit Erupasindhu 
Misra in bis memorable work on Eonarka to have been a port* on the 
site of ^the present rttins of Eonatka, 2S miles from Puri. In a olear 
evsuing I have myself leen from Ebnarka the pw sent Temple of 
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Ja^aanath at Puri clean paint d on the horizon in the jl>rig:lrt astern 
aky. ]>aatapu» is*again undoubtedly the present Puri of Ja'gannath 
in whioh name the^ Baddha U worshipped as an incarnstidn of Yiahnu* 
As is well known, there is somethin hidden in the image of 
Jagannath which nobodj is ever allowed to see or touch. With 
sevenfold silk cloth in hand a man blindfolded is made to take it^ out 
from the old and put it in the new. image every 12 years when the 
image is : changed. This secret something is nothing but < the 
tooth-relic of the Baddha mentioned above. This tooth-relio must 
have been brought or sent to the capital ^ of the kingdom long before 
the time of Asoka. Even Simbapura, the place of Ealinga King" 
Simhabahu in the days of Vijayasimha, points to present Puri. The 
part of the names Para is significant here, Perhaps ‘Simbapura’, the city 
of Simha (lion), was changed into ’Dantapura’, the city of the Tooth. 

Parthalis is the G reek variation of Patthara (Skt. prastara), and 
Pandit Krupasindhu Misra suggests that Eka-prastara (Pali — Ekapat- 
thara) which was the name of Tosali or present Dhauli in the Puranas 
has been mentioned as Parthalis by Megasthenes. For, during Asoka’s 
days and sometime before it the capital of Ka'linga wks Tosali, ' near 
the present Bh>ivane3var, about which there is little difference of 
opinion among historians. 

Then the Ceta- Dynasty which beoamk independent in Kalinga 
after the Mauryas had their capital in Kalinganagari which was 
situate on the Port of Ohilka. Mr. Mazumdar, like many of his 
predecessors, locates it in Mukbalingam, but . it is evident from the 
Hathigumpha inscriptiofi itself that the capital was in. the present 
Puri District not much distant from the place where the inscription 
is found, and besides as I have said no trace of Kalinga is found near 
Mukbalingam in those days. Khktavela has been said in th^ 
inscription to have dug a canal from the garden of Tosalitto his own 
Palaoe^laiw^s^TanasuliyabkU panddim nagaram pav6sa(ya)ti, is the 
reading of r^f. K. P. Jays wal. But the correct reading in the line 
is not ‘Tanasuliya’ but ‘Tausuliya’. The half horizontal stroke of the 
letter in the corroded inscription makes it difficult for M;r. Jayswal to 
distinguish between ‘na’ and ‘u’. In Kalingan variety of Magadhi 
‘Tosili’ should be ‘Tausali or Tausuli’as is well proved by the present 
photietio variation of the Oriya language; and the word 'Naara' for 
‘ITigara* is still used in Orissa in the sense of King’s palace alone and 
in no other sense. The river Daya according to the local, tradition 
was originaUy an artificial canal dug out by Bsi Dadbloi to supply 
water to, a place in bad want of it. Tosali which had been the capitiri 
of Kalinga in pre-Asokan days, and was the seat of the Maurya 
Vieeroy as well, might naturally have been 'shunned by the C6ta 
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family probably as inauspicious, as it Was full of sad mamory for the 
Alias af S!aUnga. The seat of the capital was theifore' removed' to 
some place towards the Cbdllca Lake into which tha canal from the 
rivet Bhargavi, which was flowing by the garden of Tosali, had to be 
. made for the cCnvenienoe of thrf people of the new PaLce. Probably 
the canal, needed only for the new palace, was given an outlet in the 
Ohilka Lake, which was in those days not very far from the new 
capital, Bivers Daya ,and Bhftrgavi gradually silt up the bed of 
Ghilka, and within memory of man the waters of the Lake have 
receded more than a mile forming arable land on the coask This 
jilting up of Ghilka has now been a problem before the Government in 
remedying tbe present devastating floods of the Puri Distriat. 

Now in connection with the capital of ancient Kalinga. we 
find four napies, viz., Dantapur, Parthalis, Tosali, and Kalinganagari. 
Let us see if there are any traces of them in Furi District. Dantapur 
is undoubtedly the present Puri of Jagannath; and Tosali, Dhauli near 
Bhuvanesvar, as conclusively proved by M.R.Ry, Haraprasad Sastri 
and other scholars. There are again two villages some eight or ten 
miles from Puri, and about as much from Ghilka named Koranga and 
Pateli with Ealingesvari as the village Goddess. For about .3 centuries 
and a half these names have been officially discarded by a Raja of 
Furi named Ramaoandra D.iV, for Vijaya Ramaoandrapur and 
Pratap Ramacandrapur, two Brahman Sasanas on the Lo.'alities set 
up by the Raja. But in common parlance the old names st 11 persist. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that Kodanga, the Oriya 
Phonetic variation of Ealinga, 'as I shall presently explain, is found 
in tfie word Eoranga; and kinship of Parthali% may well be traced in 
Pateli. The name of the Goddess, Ealingesvari (Goddess of Ealinga) 
is also particularly suggestive. 

TrUKalinga and Tailanga, , 

Another mlsbonoeption is due to the information re^rded by 
ancient European writers, e. g., Pliny pfter Megasth^es^'^ho in his 
descriptibn x>f India, mentions 3 Eallngas, i. Guugarldae Galingae, 
ModqGalingae, and Macoo Gallngae. Much speculation is ventured 
by scholars on these three terms, and three distinct Ealinga Eingdoms 
>Hth their respective location from the Ganges to the . Godavari have 
been made out of them. Macoo Galingae or Magolinga has been 
identified with Mukhalingam as its later phonttio derivative; afid 
three ^kliugus taken together are'formed into Tri-Ealingd from 
which ‘ the derivfitibn of Tallanga, the Sanskritised name, of the 
Telugu Country has ttlso been presamed. But I am iritaply surprised 
that the word Mukhalingam had not yet been made to represent mun,- 
(Ta,mil-~three) Kalinga^ which wbnld give rise to still ' further faneleb' 
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ptartia|;,|k|l3>othe««s. For oMtcliiit is tiiat bo ^rihixtOK. Andiim 
pMlBleKiit will 4^^ oi ‘deri’viag ^he nativie wo^ T^ngn 
(Ten^yip) fsmn SttBSkiit ‘Tri-KalingH*, (o; caen 'Tailanga, wbloii 
Uittor iBord is a tnere inipOBtor, no to par, used {xedantioally foi* Ui« 
word i?elugu probably by some Sanskrit loring Pandits to whom ait. 
oyer Iii4ia all indigenous arords are slang. 

prof. B. G. Mazumdar agahi goes further in his tangential 
boldness in this connection. He explains Modo-Calingae as the Greek 
variation of Mudu-Kalinga (Telugn. mudu being three), and attempts 
to find the term applied as such to the KalingaiRatta (Kalinga Colony) 
of Burma Coast centuiies before the Christian Era. This 'randu* he 
fancies was somehow translated into ’tri* in course of centuries, and 
from this Tri-Kalinga came the" word Tailanga. This in his opinion 
speaks two ways. First it proves three EaKngas from long before the 
Christian Era, and secondly, it signifies that the language and oniture 
of Kalinga were throughout Andhra or Telugu. But the monstrosity 
of tMs very ingenious euppositlon is 'Obvions, Plaoe-names, set for 
centuries among a people, esp., a vast people like the EaHngas and 
those of many other kingdoms ot India for the matter of that, are 
impossible of being thus translated and newly forced into use, nor is 
it ever proved that the Telugu ‘mudu* to<dc its present form oentuiiis 
before Christian Era, when old Tamil was the common tongue of all 
the peoples of the Drsvid and Andhra land. 

Megasthenes recorded the names not of kingdoms but of 
peoples as he heard them said. His record is nothing like oriticsl 
geography. But it may however be supposed that more than tone 
Ealingas were known.* Probably these three nanms represented 
peqples that migrated into Ealinga for settlement in different waves, 
or included peoples of colonies of Kalinga on the Burma coast or 
other distant lauds, which bore the name of Ealii^a. 

Ealingas had also trade relations with. Ballabhi, Phtila, and 
the PersiSiw^^oast. The intercourse was common and fre^tuenb 
Prof. E. P. Jayswal’s reading oi the Hathigumpha luBoidption makes 
it clear that not only the Ealingas had trade in Persian coast, but 
Ebftravela married a princess of Vazira West of the land nf the 
Madrfts beyond the present Afghan herder. Pooide of Madra and 
Persia, palled the latter Hagois by the Graeks, might well have 
migrated to Ealiuga for settlemeut. Eapila Samhita. as well .as 
Bhilgsvata < and Padmapuran make mention of Bakadvipi IPer^km) 
Brahmaiis, coming on invitation and settling in Candrabbasa in .Puri 
Distriot for wondiipping the sun. Pandit Empasindhu Misra has 
oonolusively prov^ it on Puranic And other authorities. The name 
hfagois and j&e anpient name of the JCpggs of , Arakan and other, farts 
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of Burma should therefore bd investigated in conneotlon with tha 
ward Mac jo-Kalingae. A ni a Madra settlement in ETalinga, or even 
possibly a Kalinga Settlement in Madra might have been responsible 
for the form Modp-K dinga as well.. It is, however, very oogent here 
to note that in the 9th Canto of Bl is na Parva of Mahabharata both 
Kalinga and Madra Kxlinga find mention among the kingdoms of the 
Arydivarta, ar.d another KaUngi has been countrd in the group in 
which Oinas and Kamboj is find th^ir place. They are classed among 
peoples — probably non-Indian in origin, Mleochas — of lands to the 
East. This well indicates Kalingas in the Burma Coast, which might 
also have been Mega&thenes* Macco-Kalinga. Again the name 
Modo-Kalinga is significant, and Greek Mode for Indixn Madra is 
quite intelligible. 

What I mean to suggest on the whole is that the explanation 
of Modo- and Maoco-Kalingas of Megasthenes should be based on a 
thorough understanding of the entire situation, and not got up to fit 
in with a preconceived notion clinging round the idea of Tri-KaKnga 
fancifully molten or cast into Tailinga or Telugu country, which 
was never within the natural boundaries of Ealinga, but was Andhra 
land with Andhra culture, tradition and language. 

The word Tri-Kaliaga round which so much is built finds no 
distinct mention in epigraphio or Other records before the time of the 
Kdsala Guptas’ conquest of Orissa. These EOsala Guptas, it may be 
presumed, considered it glorious to call themselves Tri-Kalingadhipati 
as Ealinga by that time had been broken up into three different 
kingdonxB, viz., Utkala, Eangoda, and KOsala itself or the Principality 
of Ealinga in South Ganjam. For there is every probability that 
Edsalas considered themselves a part of Ealinga when annexed, and a 
Ealinga when independent. The kingdom was surely a part of 
Ealinga very often. The Airas of Tosali driven by Asoka went there 
to reign as independent sovereigns. It was included in the territories 
of the Cota Dynasty who came from Eosala to Ealinga tc^^J^olare 
independence against the Mauryas Edsala is therefore *h6t counted 
in the conquests of EhAravela, though Mosala or Musika Nagara 
beyond EOsala has been distinctly mentioned. Efirma Parana sta^aa 
that Amarakantaka hills in which the Narmada rises, were included 
in Ealinga. All this may well indicate that Edsala Guptas had not 
conquered the then forest Principality of Ealinga before they palled 
themselves Tri-Ealingadhipati. This term Tri-Ealingat moreover, is 
never proved to have come into common use, and bold hypothetical 
speculations over the word therefore are unwarranted. 

Disruption of Kolinffa. 

Here it may not be irrelevant to give a detailed description of 
the disruption of Elflinga, During early centuries of the Ohrlstain 

4 
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, Eri tli« Sndbras became tiie Imperial power in IiidiaH.aiiul wi& the 
SnltiStts in Masftdba a tendency for Hindu reviTal ardse. * Ealinga 
wIkb' tile seal; of Buddhist rel’e before the Mauryas. There has yet b^en 
found no epigrsphic records to show that Buddhism came to Ealinga 
before the Maurya conquest. But certain it is from Hatbigumpha 
inscription that the Nandas had taken sway Jain images from Ealinga 
which Khftravela bad to recover. The Bauddba of those days cannot 
be supposed to have lagged behind the Jain. Tooth Relic at Puri 
therefore may safely be presumed to have long preceded Asoka. The 
Tooth Relic had by this time a long and sacred tradition behind it, 
and it was undoubtedly in the charge and .keeping of the king. And 
partly on account of the rise of the Andhras, and partly on account of 
the revival of Hinduism the eyes of all India were turned towards the 
Ealinga kingdom. In about the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. Nftg&rajuna 
of Ednchi came to Puri to convert into the newly started Mahay&n 
school of Buddhism, both the king and the people of Ealinga, who had 
probably showed a tendency in favour of the new Hinduism, or wer®: 
still staunch about the oHhodoz Magadhan school of Buddhism called 
Hinay&na, In the Tibetan records is stated that K&gd<rjun a conver- 
ted the king of otisa. In all probability Ebsalas who had by that 
time removed from Sripur in C. P. to Sambalpur tracts, which had 
long been inhabited by a tribe called Odas (Skt. U dras), took advantage 
of the shaky position of the Ealinga Throne, came out with their Oda 
legions* and took possession of the much coveted Tooth Relic, the 
very key of the then religious life of India. The legend of Indradyu. 
mna, which I shall narrate presently in another connection, might 
well have some relation with this incident. Since then Jagannath was 
known as Odisa or the Lord of the Odas, round about whom in after 
times developed the kingdom of Kalingoda or Eangoda. 

The other important factor in this scramble over the supremacy 
of Ealinga was Utkal, which originally lay between the kingdoms of 
Gaya ahd^Calinga and contiguous to both. Bauddha literature clearly 
mentions the fact that Utkalas were coming to Gaya with merchandise 
loaded in carts for purposes of trade. These Utkalas first emerge into 
clear historical view during the days when their capital was Karnasu- 
vania. and their king Sas&nka of Sailodbhava family overran the 
whole of Ealinga and probably annexed for a time the entire territory 
including North Ganjam. Eangoda which had been a separate king- 
dom was also conquered. 

Hiuen Tseng finds three different kingdoms in old Ea linga 
i. e., Tamralipti in the North, Uca or Utkal in the middle, and 
kangoda or Eongada in the South. The name Ealinga which had by 
that time removed to the forest lands of .Chicacole has been named 
separately. In his Uca the traveller mentions no king or capita] but' 
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only ^e&ks the flourisliing port of Califcalu (oaritra). The newly 
acquired ibriitory of Kallnga by the Utkalas of Eavnasuvarna was 
not yet perhaps treated by ths Utkalas as a natural part of their own 
kingdofti, and formed into a vioeroyalty, or a separate wissil kingdom 
with some name which the traveller pronounces Uoa. To identify 
the word Uca either with Utkala or Odt is rather hasty for a historian, 
for it was still considered a part of Ealinga like Eangoda and Edsala 
long after the time of Hiuen Tsang. 

Towards the end of the 8th century came the Guptas of Edsala 
with Saiva faith and semi •fdUitio spirit of Brahmanism. The sacond 
king, Yayati Mahabhavagupta made Jaipur his head quarters in the 
new territory and wanted to perform a sacrifice (Tajna) there in right 
orthodox Brahmanic fashion. The old Ealinga Brahmanas now called 
in Orissa Mastans (Mabastana meaning a place of Visnu or Mahay&na 
worship) and the Oda or other Brahmanas of Edsala, who now abound 
under various names in Ganjam, Sambalpur and Garjats (Native 
States) of Orissa, were considered unfit for sacrificial purposes, and 
Yayati had to bring down 10 thousand Brahmans from Eanyakubja, 
whose descendants now go by the name of Utkala Brahmans. The 
indigenous Brahmanas of the land were so contemptuously treated by 
the new fanatics that even now the word ‘Eodanga* (Ealinga) is 
used by the Brahmans of Puri to their own men in the sense of 
wanting in manners or ceremony; and though Ealinga or Mastan 
Brahmanas still hold almost complete possession of the temple of 
Jagannath, they have been nowhere else in Orissa in any way connec- 
ted with a temple. And the Pandis of Jagannath temple are treated , 
by the UtkaU Brahmans practically as Noh-Brahmans, and a 
significant custom has arisen to class all Brahmans worshipping in 
public tsmples as of a very low class. 

About Ooloniaation. 

Another misconception though not quite of a (jk^^Ature 
centres round the legend regarding the colonisation of Ceylon, where 
as I have referred to the first historical or semi>historioal mention of 
Ealinga is to bo found. There is more than one version of the story, but 
the one I mainly adopt here is from the Cambridge History of India, 
recently published, which is presumed to have given a version critically 
authentic. 

Vijaya Simha was a prince of the Lata country, and he married 
the princess of Ealinga. the daughter of Simhabahu. Prince Vijaya 
was somehow banished from his fatherland, and with his wife sailed lb 
Ceylon in 5th century B. 0. and became king there. This is the first 
Aryan settlement of Ceylon. Lata in this story is a name which is 
responsible for various geographical speculations. Bengali historians 
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g«mrally identify it with RAiba or West Bengal. Othera locate it 
in 0i^at» and others again oombine the twO| and find in .the Ibgend an 
indication of two streams of Aryan colonisation of Coylpn — one 
fl>om l^alinga and another from the Gujrat side. But the Bldhaol* 
W^st Bengal first finds mention in the Bhavisya Parana written not 
earlier than 6th century A. D. Eleven hundred years before that it 
was in all probability an unreclaimed forest land included in the 
ancient Dandaka. Ladha mentioned in Jain Ayaranga Satta which 
is often, cited in this connection has neither been critically dated nor 
propSrly located. Nor were the people of this Radha sea-faringt 
considering that the sea-board from the Ganges to Ganjam was 
IbaUnga. That Radha is West Bengal is therefore out of the question. 
That Lata or Lala is Gujrat too a rather for-fetched, nor is its anti« 
quity conclusively proved. 

Lata, Lala or Radha are but variations of Prakrta Ratta 
(Skt. Rastra) representing a land newly colonised, reclaimed, and 
organised into a kingdom. There was Kalinga Ratta in Burma 
Ooast. This is one of the earliest Rattas ever mentioned, Colonel 
Gerini finds in his studies in Ptolemy's Geography that Aryans of 
Northern India established their colonies in coasts of Burma and 
I^Cr^er India as early as 7th century B. 0. by driving away the 
Dravidians who had been earlier settlers in those lands. And the 
oClony of the Kalingas in Burma was called Kalinga Ratta as has 
been stated by Prof. Mazumdar himself. This Ratta had probably a 
royal family transplanted from Kalinga, and in matrimonial relations 
i«dth the royal family of the parent Kalinga of the mainland. * 

The legendary lore of Puri abounds in events like this matri- 
mony beyond the ocean of merchants and men of royal family. For 
instance, one legend gives that a prince was enamoured of a princess 
beyond the seas of whom he happaned to hear from his merchants. 
The prhaqp sailed in search of her, was ship- wrecked on the way and 
was stranded Hi an island full of exrth which was really gold. The 
prince then made bricks of that gold-earth, and when he was rescued 
put those bricks in the ship. The crew and the captain got scent of 
the character of those bricks, and cunningly left the prince in a desert 
island. After many ups and downs the prince was sived, found the 
land of the princess, secured and married her, and returned home, 
where afterwards he found out the faithless merchant and executed 
him after getting back the gold bricks. This and like legends well 
speak pf matrimonial relations of Orissxn royal family of ancient 
time# with families in lands beyond tbo ocean and the golden brick 
may also indicate Burma Coast, which is called Suvarnabhumi (land 
of gold) in our ancient literature. 
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Sope forms of Til&Fa Simha Ibgend speak bf Magadha and 
otlier kingdoms which Vijiya travelled. In Burma the Kaltngas 
named their contiguous kingdom XJtkala (Utkala) as observed by 
Mr. ftazumdar. Many other kingdoms, towns, oitifs in Burma bear 
names of Indian kingdoms, towns, and cities— a practice common 
among many colonising people, and is perhaps natural. This well 
explains Vijaya’s travel in kingdoms bearing Indian najnes. Or it. 
may be that such additions to the legend are later and therefore 
cUsoarded in critical history. 

Character of Kalinga Culture. 

Historians often labour to find that Kalingas throughout their 
history were a Dravidian people, of Dravidian culture and Language, 
and were in all respects akin to the Andhras, of whom they may be 
considered a branch, so to say. Mr. Mazumdar cleirly puts it that 
when the Aryanisad Utkalas and Udras poured into the coastal strip 
of present Orissa, the Kalingas bodily removed themselves to the 
southern portion of their kingdom with thtir king, culture, tradition, 
language and everything to fuse smoothly with their Andhra 
kinsmen in the south. They settled in Tailang, which had been the 
main Tri-Kalinga territory. But as I have already said, and as 
Mr. Venkatrangaya has recently proved it in the Indian Historical 
Quart rly Vol. Ill, No, 1, that Tailanga or Telugu (Tenugu) is the 
native name of which the Sanskrit synonym is Andhra and the 
vernacular word came to be applied to the land, language etc,, after 
the Hth century A. D, with the use of vernacular literature, and the 
word has nothing to do with Kalinga or any of*its variants. 

From about the 7th century B. C. or even earlier, i.e., from the 
days of the Vedic Sutras downwards, Kalinga has been a kingdom of 
the ArydiVarta of which it is the last settlement through Anga and 
Vanga. True it is that in early Aryan literature Anga, Vanga and 
Kalinga, and esp., the latter two have been despised |jfove that 

they were in the process of reclamation and settlement. Here it must 
be borne in mind that there is no ethnological division like Aryaor 
Dravid land in India. Aryftvarta is as full of Dravid blood as the 
Dravid land itself. It i3 culture, language, and other allied instifcu. 
tions that make for the distinction. Andhras and Kalingas are in this 
sense distinct from each other, Aryan naturalisation succeeded 
completely to the southern limit of Kalinga, beyond which it practi- 
cally failed, for the concentrated Dravid culture in the south beyond 
Kalinga was in its robustnes and vitality too much for the Aryans 
to replace. Hence even now the mturai limit of Kalinga and Andhra 
is to be traced in border land where Aryan and Dravid languages meet, 
for language is the main vehicle of hum in culture. 
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0 - as is known the Sodhras have had a. culture ipore n^ust 

‘and a ^ moye glorious than the Ealingas. They w^re for 
oenturies the Imperial power in India. Orthodox Puranas have 
counted thMr Emperors among Dynastic Esatriyir kings of Bha1rata‘^ 
varia Mahabharata at least onoe mentions one Andhra among the*, 
kingdoms of Aryavarta. But nothing can lead to the conclusion that 
culture and language of Andhra have not remained Dravid in the 
main. To mix them with those of Ealinga with convenient hypotheses 
to facilitate preconceived conclusions is not what should be expected 
of any historian. 

Mr. Mazumdar particularly more than any one else has a 
peculiar Dravid bias and he tries to make out that Eb&ravela was a 
Dravidian in culture. The very name Ehhraveta he twists in 
Tamil to mean ‘man with a spear*. He discards the explanation of 
the name to indicate ‘king with salt in abundance in his coast*. By 
‘kh&ra* he understands saltpetre which.according to him is inauspicious^ 
But one would expect him to have been acquainted with the common 
vocabulary of Puri, the home of Ehhravela. Eh&ra in Puri still 
stands for salt used on ceremonial occasions, and means salt in some 
very homely idoms. Salt was besides in olden days a rare thing in 
inland country. Even so late as 17th century A. D. a Brahman was 
granted a village by a Baja of Sambalpur tracts for making a present 
of pure salt. People inland were otherwise using impure salt-earth. 
Thus Eh&ravela is an Aryan name; and like Suddhodana which means 
‘good rice’, it stood for 'coast full of salt*. Even so early as in the 
days of Vijaya the name of the king of Ealinga was SimhabahU,' 
evidently an Aryan name. 

Clear it is from the Hathigumpha Inscription that Ehhravela 
learnt to read and write in his youth. Reading and writing in Dravid 
language were unknown in those days. Besides from at least the days 
of Asokas^alinga became a seat of learning so far as distinct history 
is concerned,'^ Buri had been long before Asoka an important place for 
Bauddha and Jaina culture as has already been paid. The words 
‘Tausuliya’, ‘Naara (Nagara)’, and even ‘Ebfl.ra’ refered to above 
and words .like ‘Vevahftra* in the Hathigumph4 Inscription with their 
peculiar philological significance clearly point to the beginnings of 
evolution of Aryan language and culture in the land of Ealinga by 
the time of Eb&ravela. 

The name 'Aila* or 'Aira* Has been made much of in this 
connection. Some Eings of Dravid lands in old times have also used 
it. But nevertheless it is undoubtedly a mark of distinction indicating 
'Arys« at a time when Ealinga was still to soipe extent being looked' 
down upon by the Aryans of the North, and the estimation of the 
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kingdonr of the-Soath must have been mnoh Ifrorse. The scrupnlotie 
attempito stick to the title ‘Aira*, therefore, speaks for itself. 

• jPuranas give us the story of ‘Ela’ whose sons were Gaya and 
rtkala, meaning thereby allegorioally that all Idiosa kingdoms aS 
well as their kings were Ailar or Aryanised. It is not again far to 
infer thit Khftravela had himself some relation in descent with Utk»la 
or Gaya kings who were preeminently Alias. 

The institution of Jagannatha. 

The greatest institution which has still remained a legacy of 
kaUnga is the ' Jagannath of Puri to which I have already referred. 
But unfortunately its history has been sadly neglected, and historians 
like Mr. Mazumdar would actually like us to belive that the whole 
thing was as it were a mushroom-growth under the Ganga kings of 
Orissa, though it is undoubtedly something which had acquired an 
India<wide character, importance, and significance long before Ananta* 
varman Chodaganga Deva came on the throne of the country of 
Jagannatha. It was the last great stronghold of the Buddhist faith 
cleverly compromised into the Neo-Vedic School of Vaisnavism during 
the days of Brahmanic revival after the Mauryas. As is evident 
from Purans and tradition Chodaganga rebuilt and repaired the 
temple which another king of Orissa had built upon the place where 
centuries, before the time of the latter the Savara God Jagannatha 
had been brought into prominence by a very ancient king of Malava 
(central India) named Indradyumna. It is the institution of Jagan. 
nath,* which has influenced the life of the Kalinga people from the 
earliest times to the 'present day, and has given the type culture 
peculiar to the race. It has moreover been very greatly instrumental 
in moulding the life of the whole of India for centuries, and has added 
more to the common culture of the entire nation than any other 
institution, kingdom, or province has ever been able to do. As the 
formal Hinduisation of the Buddhist worship of the TootiT, it is the 
very history incarnate of the entire evolution of Indian life and 
relegion, in which both the humanly pious Savara and the saeerdgtally 
sanctimonious Brahman have merged their identity in the holy and 
comprehensive synthesis of Jagannath, the lord of the universe; and 
it is with this Hinduisation of the Tooth of Buddha again that the bar 
on Ealinga was completely raised, its Aryan chatacter was perma- 
nently recognised, and “the whole of Orissa” became, in the words of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa, “holy ground*, 

Jagannath is called Bauddhavatara by the Hindus, The 
Buddha Is being worshipped here as an incarnation of Visnu. There 
is counting of incarnations in many Purans. But Jagannath as 
Bsnddhsvathra is found in none of them except Padma Furana, where 
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Iqgepd of ^»gannath is given. I navy give a gis 4 of 
legend ii^ra la very, brief outlines. • ‘ 

Vlsau was bsing worshipped as Buddha by aSavaraonthe 
sea ^liore in an inaccessible pi loe full pf jungles. The Sivara was 
gnarding the god carefully against its being capture! by others** 
Zndradyumna» king of Malava was a devoted worshipper of VisuUf 
whom he wanted to worship in earthly foriii or living incarnation. 
He dreamt of this Buddha-Visnu, and was told in the dream cleverly 
to take it from the hands of the Savara, which was not easy. He sent 
his yorftig Brahman minister Vidyapati on this mission. Vidyapati 
came through fjelds and forests and after ma^ny days and with much^ 
difficulty reached the place of the Savara, but could not see the god 
which was hidden in the wilderness; nor would the Savara for any- 
thing in the world show him the way to the god. The Brahman lived 
in the Savara’s hotise and in course of months managed to fall in love 
with the Savara*s daughter, who by a clever manoevre made Vidyapati 
see the way to the god. Then on the Brahman’s promise to marry the 
girl the Savara agreed to make over the god to the Raja of Vidyapati, 
Indradyumna then came and worshipped the god there, but to set him 
up in Vaisnavic pomp, he went to Svarga and other places to invite 
Brahma, and other Gods and R'iis. By the time he came back with 
Brahma and others, the god had been chimed by Galamadhava, ^he 
king of the place. Then through the mediation of the invited gods 
the claims of Indradyumna were established as the first discoverer, h^ut 
Galamadhava was also allowed to worship the god, and remained iu 
charge of it after Indradyumna left for M Java. ^ 

The descendants of Savara are still there in Puri considered 
as kinsmen of Jagannath, and are known by the name of Daitas* 
Vidyapati's descendants too are there known as Pati Brahmans,. 

During the post-Maurya revival of semi-fanatlo Brahmanism, 
Dantapuri was probably neglected, and the famous Relic was guarded 
secretly Buddhists, called Savaras and afterwards Daitas (Skt- 
I)eitya), Calling non-Hindus by the names of Mleccha, Tavana, 
Daitya is not un-oommoD in post-Mauryan Hinlu literature. Purl 
Temple Records generally do so. The Odas of the forests of the 
VTest l^alinga must have been batter and more orthodox adherents of 
the old religion than the more cosmopolitan and therefore more 
changeable people of the plains. Sovereignty , of those Odjs must 
have been alternately divided between the Kosales and the Ealingas, 
and in course of time some of the Odas might have settled in Puri, 
the sacred place of the Tooth. These Odas as a matter of duty 
guarded the neglected Tooth, Or, may be, Indradyumna came with 
the 04a king, perhaps the then Kosalas of Sarahalpur tract, or was the 
Oda ling hinis^f with a nominal sway over the Kallpga^side of the 
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0(£ii land. . ]^noe the tert|( Odisa was applied to J sganiiiath, and even 
now looatly applied to the place near the Temple. 

Now in c^no|us.li^ i sbAll of this 

•Odisahr Jagannath as a symbol^ of compromise batyreen Buddhism 
and Hinduism, so important perhaps io the world’s history of relegious 
evolution. The Asokan school of Buddhism was HinaySna or &e 
more orthodox branch. During the time of Kaniska rose in Western 
Upper India the Mahay tna school which had traces of Hindu 
influence, and was somewhat tolerant of Hindu form of worship, and 
in the course of a century or two developed distinct tendency of 
melting into Vaishnavism. Thus in the early centuries of the 
Ohristian Era Western and Upper India was found influenced by the 
MahAyana-Vaishnava faith and form of worship, and it remained for 
the Hinay&na school to change into the more austere Saiva cult in 
later times. Nagarjuna’s conversion of the king of Odisa into 
Mahay&na Buddhism took place some time during this period, and 
thus prepared the way for the Tooth Relic of Buddha being turned into 
an institution of Vaisbnava worship. The Tooth Relic was famous all 
over India, and not only sages like N&gftrjuna in the South, but also 
new Vaishnavds like Indradyumna in central India were having a keen 
and wistful eye on it. It was therefore for Indradyumna to take the 
untold troubles and humiliation in coming through hills and jungles 
dales, ditches and rivers, marrying his faithful minister to a Savara 
girl, and leaving him permanently on the inaccessible shores of Puri, 
and begging an almost cringing compromise of the do facto impostor 
Galamadlrava to persuade the holy Tooth into a homely and personal 
God with intimations more human than divine. But probably somewhat 
unfortunately for the pious zealot the half fossilised tooth of Buddha 
grown almost adamant in ages did not completely give way, and he 
had to effect a grand compromise in the Orissan school of new religion 
for which he bad to invite gods and sages from all parts of the world 
known to him. Thus it is that on the historic shores of ancient j^alinga 
both Buddha and Vishnu meet in eternal oomradesbipf 4nid Buddha 
becomes an Avatar of Vishnu. The Buddhist accepts the Hindu form 
of worship; and the orthodox, fanatic Brahman observes neither caste 
nor untouchability. 
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By Bhava.ra.ji; V. Krishnarao, b. a., b. l. 

The history of Andhradesa during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries is the history of petty but powerful feudatory families that 
ruled, independently over small territories. These rulers called 
themselves MandalSsvaraa and Mah&mandalSaoaras, and often carried 
on internecine warfare for the purpose of extending their kingdoihs 
into the territories of their neighbours. Of these , Telugu Ghddis of 
Vikramasimhapura (Modern Nellorc), Ve1and<(i Ohddas of Tsandavdlu 
or Dbanadupura, Edfis of Dharanikbta, Paricbchedis of Kolllpftkapura, 
Haihayas of Paln&d, ChAgi chieftains of Oudimetta or NathavAdi, and 
lAstly ChAlukyas of Eolanupura are the most important that deserve a 
careful study. From amidst the struggle and turmoil of the last days 
of eleventh century rose a gradually a new family which became in 
less than quarter of a century the most powerful dynasty that could 
claim suzerainty over all Andhra and bring all the Telugu speaking 
people under its protection and rule. I refer to the EAkatiyas of 
Warangal. It is my desire to trace the history of these local chiefs 
and their families one after another and construct a coherent and 
connected history of Andhra during the two centuries that followed 
the removal of the central government of the Eastern Chalukyas from 
BAjahmahOndravaram to EAnchipuram in the South, till the establish, 
ment of the EAkatiya supremacy over all Andhra. 1 shall first take 
up the EOtas of AmarAvati. 

The accession of Euldttunga Chola I to the throne of the 
Oholas marks a definite period in the history of Andhradesa. The 
country thenceforward came to be governed by viceroys, who were 
seleotcd^n t^e early days from the members of the royal family but 
later on from the MahdmandalSsvaras and the feudatory chiefs of the 
country. The appointment of royal viceroys to Vengirajya, (that was 
the name by which Andhradesa in those days was called) ne essitated 
the raising the rank and power of many a captain of war distinguished 
for heroic services to the dignity of a Mahdmandal6svara by Eulottunga 
Ohola I, in order to keep down the turbulent pride of his imperial 
children. In a way this policy proved to be sucoesaful, but in the end 
its results were unexpected. These Lerditary chiefs in the early days 
could stem the growing power and influence of the royal viceroys 
but in the end were themselves kept down by their masters. They 
remained weak in spite of their ambition, and filled their lives with 
internal warfare in later daf s yrhen the liapd of the Chola Emperorg 
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could lysi Mach tha land of Yesgi, io put down the quanaUihtf 
elements, lb tiie and all those pcwerftil familieji thtft rose into power 
during the eleventh and twelfth oentories naturally decayed and 
paved the way for the rise of the Eaktdlya power "in the west at 
Warangal {Orugaliu or Ekaeilftnagsri). It was early in those eventful 
times that tiie EOta chiefs first came into prominence, and carved out 
a small but powerful kingdom in the western region of the present 
Guntur District. 

The Kdtis ^>pear to be immigrants from the west ie. the Eana> 
rese country that settled down finally in the region round Amaravati 
or Dharsnikota on the southern bank of the Erishna river. That 
region is known is history and local tradition as “Shatsahasra 
Vishaya" or die Teingu “Aru Vftlana^U" which means the “Sixth 
Thousand Country.” It is suggested that the name of the tract like the 
ether nddus of Andhradesa denotes the number of villages (or gr&mas) 
comprising the district; but it does not seem to be correct. It might mean 
the extent or the area of the district expressed in terms of grdma, a 
kind of unit of land measurement, that obtained in those days.^ What* 
ever that might be, the Edtas regarded themselves as the traditional 
rulers of this Aru Vdlanftdu like their predecessers the Pariohchftdis 
and Eondapadumatis, and lords of Sri Dhinyavatlpura, which is the 
ancient name for Amarftvati. It may be assumed safely that these 
chiefs came to the known as the Eot&s, on account their claiming 
overlordship over Edta i. e. Dbarnikots which is another name for 
Dh&nyavAtlpura. 

* The birudugadya * of the Eota Chieftaips suggests that their 
vamadkarta or the first great person in the family, whoever he might 
be, obtained the kingdom of ‘Sbatsahasra Vishaya’ on the southern 
bank of the Erishna river through the favour of a mythical king, 
Trinayana Pallava. It is not possible to identify and fix the age of 
this prinoe; but be might be taken to be one of the last kings the 
Pallava dynasty of Eanchi. Therefore the Eota ch ijf a. like those 

t. See Mr. Somasekhara Sanaa’s paper on the Form of Qovernment in An^tont 
Andhra; in Jayanii Vol. 1. pages 75 ff. 

A The Birndn'gsdya ia aa follows:— 

Svasti chatusaamudra nmdritd nikhila txmmdhard’paripdUikd 
8ri-maTtri-nayana Pallava praadddaddHa-Krahnfivenna-nadt-rakahtma* 
Shataahaard’=*vani~vallal>ha bhayaldpadwrldbka CMda - Chdiukya^' 
admanta maddnSkapa mrg^ndrarvibkmodmarindra Srimad jAmariaoarm 
dSoa divya ari-pdddpadmdrddhakd'^pwa chala addhaka Srt Phdayaktka* 
kapuravarddhtavaru Pratdpa Icmkdavara KamgedamonaSa kai Sdduvarim 
Jivakai Oandarc^anda Oandabhirunda Jagamechuganda Agnimdrtdnda 
ndtnddi aamaata Dreumsti iakitam Srttt^n tnc^imndeUtmara etc, 



J0' ■ , ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' , 

’ alM stito that the;' obtained their kingdoms thrmigh* fa'vout 

df tllS half-^histdrioal and half-mytMoal king, Tiinayhna PallaTS, 
might be captains of war that distinguished themselTes Jn the 
wars ot Trinayana Pallava, wi^ the Chalukyas of the west, 
andob^ned the small tract df country from him as a taken of 
distinction and gratitude in the seyenth century. The phrase *^Qh6 ia- 
GhMvkya admcmta-maddnikapa mrgSndra-vibhavdmarindra" in the 
birudu gadya of this family also denotes that they were originally 
enemies of the Chodas and Chalukyas, which also, confirms the fact that 
£6tas Were friends and fcdlowers of the Pallavas. In the later days 
of Pallava role, Chodas and Chalukyas, tried to uproot the PallaVa 
Family and establish their own supramacy over the territory ruled by 
the latter. Some of the Kanarese titles in the same birudugadya 
strongly indicate also the Eanarese origin of the family. 

The EOt^e called themselves the worshippers of the lotus feet 
of lord Amarisvarculvdmin of AmaiAvati, which clearly establishes 
their Saiva creed. They called thenisalves lords of Sri Dh&nyakata* 
kapura, even after some of the later kings shifted their capital to 
other cities. Their family crest is said to be Cfandabhirunia or the 
two headed male Eagle, which is also the crest for the Eaulambas of 
Banavasi. The Oadabh^tgfda crest can be seen on the seal of the 
Yedavalli Copper plate grant of Etta Baja III, which is now in the 
Madras Museum. 

The Shatsahasra Yishaya appears to have been held in the 
early part of the twelfth century A. D. by aline of chiefs of the 
Durjaya Family who called themselves Lords of EondapadiAnati", 
and then by 'another 'collteral line of chiefs who called tiiemselves 
the lords of Eollip&kapura. The next rulers of this country after these 
were the Edt» chiefs of AmarfivatL The first appearance of the 
Edtas as prominent rulers and mahdmandalisaaras is in the 
reign of the Chalukya-Choda emperor Tribhuvana Chakra vartin, 
Bajarajg II ruled from A. D. 1146 to 1178. The earliest record of 
the family tFat has so far come to light is from Pedamakkena^ in the 
Sattenapalli Taluka of the Guntur District, not far from Amarftvati. 
The insciption is dated in Sika year 1082 (a. D. 1160), and records the 
grant of a piece of land to the local temple by Bhfitamahftdtvi, 
queen of EOta Gandaparftja. This lady gives ithe geneology of her 
luud)and*s family in that inscription which is in Telugu verse. Accord- 
ihg to it, in the valourous and illustrious fourth caste (Chaturthakula) 
tiiere arCse a prince by name Dhauanjaya, who became so famous 
that his descendantii regarded him as their progenitor and called 
themselves born in Dananjaya Odtra. In that gdtrd, after several 

S. List of Antiquities, VoL 1 p. SS'and Loo! Beo.’VoI. It p. 48S ff. 



kii^i borib ft son was Oandabhfipati. 

GaD4*bIttvafl lu^ ■ a soa Bhima aUas Hutnmadi Bhiba, wboae 
qttssn^waa Sfiraaftni. Bhima's son was Gao^a bh^lpati (II)r thft 
* husband oi Bhuta mahftddvi, the donor tiie present grant. 

Roughly for twenty yeara afterwards nothing is heard of the 
Edta oMefs until we oome to MaMmandaleavara Kbta Bbimar&ja (II) 
and bis son KStarSJa II. Bhima’s father’s name is mentioned as K6ta(I) 
by a later day grant of queen GanapSmba, wife of Edta BStaraja.^ but 
it is not dear how this Bhima II or his father ESta I were related to 
Bhtitamahftdevi of the Pedamakkena record. It m4;ht be that Esta I 
wtis a brother's son of Gandaparhia, and the latter having no issue, 
ESta I suoeeded to the throne. But nothing mote than their mere 
names is known to us about these two prinoes, GandaparSja and 
ESta I. 

Bhima II, father of the EStaraja (II) the great, appears to be 
the first powerful member of the family that held a position of any 
consequence in those days. He appears to have carved out a small 
but independent kingdom for himself on the southern bank of the 
Erishna river which extended into the west as far as the borders of the 
present Nellore District. His kingdom could successfully stem the 
tide of the power of the Telugu Ch6dis who were advancing into the 
^rth and threatening the very existence of the Velanftti chiefs of 
iSandavdlu, the Viceroys of Andhradesa under the Chalukya**Oh6las 
of the South. BhimA’s friendship and even alliance were sought by 
the VelanAti chiefs to cement their relations. Velanti Eing 
Gonkaraja III (1127-1158 A. D.) gave his sister Sabbambika in 
marriage to Bhima. * 

It was during the reign of Bhima II, that the greit war of 
the Palnad heroes, sung by the great Telugu poet SrlnAtha, in his 
PcUndti Vtracharitam was fougrht. The war itself took place roughly 
between A. D. 1175 and 1182. It was a seven years’ war between the 
two rival claimants who were children of different mothers,' for the 
throne of Palnad. Srinktha tells us that EAta II, who was at that 
time the crown prince of his father, fought on the side of Prinoe 
Nala-G&ma, the Haihaya king of Palnhd. Bhima and his eldest son 
ObbiarAja seem to have fallen on the field of EArempfidi, the closing 
battle of the protracted civil war; for it was immediately after the 
close of this event Prinoe ESta crowned him«ielf as the king of 
EbtadAsa in bis capital "Sri Dhanyavatipura. On the occasion of his 
aCoession EAta II refers to his deceased elder brother Ohbdiraji. and 
makes grants for his merit to the shrine of AmardsvarasvAmin at 
Amaravati. 

i. Kp lad. Vol iZZ yM-ff. 



kbtk dHIC^S Ot i Jtj. 

■ .^ II omwned himself kiaf la Saka fcar 1104 (A^D. 11821 

whifik is gtireB lir his numeroufl iascdi^lions^ Though the name the 
Sake year and the actual week^dair of coronation ae Thiy»di^i 
(Magha Sukia dasami), the tenth dar of the bright fortnight of the 
naoh^tti' o€ MAgha, are given, it has not been possible to oaloulate 
^e «brceB]^ondii% English date. ' The king made innumerable 
giante of land in several villages to temples and Brahmanas all 
over bis kingdom. These lavish gifts might have been made in all 
probabilitF to atone for bis sins of having killed many persons on the 
liattl^field of E&rempMi. Whatever might be the reason Etta began 
bis rale by a number of generous and noble acts, whioh endeared him to 
the hearts of bis people and secured peace and prosperity for bis country. 

Etta appears to be a more powerful and enlightened prince 
than his father. His kingdom ertenied towards the south and 
inoloded the territory new covered by the eastern half of the Guntur 
district. Poet Srin&tha tells that Kdta, whilt ha was yet a 
Tuvaraja, displayed great talents as an ambissvdor during the grm^t 
seven years war in Paln&l. It is said that on t’le eva of the battle of 
E&remphii, Bkla Nhgamma the minister of King Nala>Gkmartja, 
better known in popular tradition ani local history as B&yakur&lu, 
a lady of remarkab'e capacity and statesmanship, chos=> Ectaraja as 
the chief of the embassy to negotiate and secure peace with Prince 
Maliddva and his powerful minister Brahman&yadu, who was the 
Causa of that war. EStarajv who is said to ba an eloquent speaker, 
carried out his task with great ability and tact, though in vain. 14 
Was alroady too late to think of peace as both armies had marched aut 
determined on war, and encamped on the plain near the village of 
Earempudi. 

KCtaraja’s inscriptions, recording his innumerable grants 
and benevolent acts lie Bcattetered all over the kingdom he ruled, and 
range between S. llOi and 1135 (A. D. 1151-1223). He had as many 
as eight* queens till now known and quite a large number too of 
oenoubines a^&brding to the custom of the day. Notable among the 
former were Bayyala Mah&d^vi daughter of R idraraja, ruler of 
NAchavftdi and M^lsmbika, sister of Eakatiya king Ganapitiieva 
Maharaja, and Gundamahadevi of the Velankti Ch6ia family. By 
Bayyalamahftdftvi or BayyAmlnka, K6ta had a son Bhima III and 
perhaps also GanapatidSva, and by G umd imab&devi, a third son, 
Bwdrar4ja. 

Ediaraja seems to be the only prince of his family who kept 
several oonoubines. Bather there were many women according to the 

S. Ep. Ko. 264 of 1897, and 269 of 1697, which are published in Ep. Ind. 
VotVI p. l48 ff. 





SOTA cniBfs or «AM4itAyA!ri 


inscriptiorus of his timO who called themselves Bh6gai^i$ of Eetai»ja. 
The reason ioj this might be that in those days dancing girls enjoyed 
rank and favour in society much unlike in these days and that it was 
• therefftre a matter of pride, rank and distinction for those women to 
call themselves Bhdjastris of the t?ing even if they had received casual 
attention from him, Soms of thsss Bkdjaatris appear to ba ladles 
of great influence with the King, and therefore followed him wherever 
he went like his queens. There ware amongst his queens ' and other 
members of his harem followers of the several prevailing religious 
faiths, particularly Buddhism and Vaishnavism, even though 
E^tar&ja II was a devout saivite. His queen Bayyftmbika, and two of 
suchbhdgastris.GasaviSflramaddvi and PrdlamadOvi deserve particular 
mention in this connection. These ladies followed the Buddhist faith 
which appears to be still flourishing and receiving royal patronage, 
and endowed the Shrine of Buddhadeva at Amaravati with lands, 
perpetual lamps and similar gifts which were recorded in inscriptions 
now in the temple of Amardsvarasv&min. On one occasion when his 
Bh6 jastris made some grants to the shrine of Lord Buddha, EOtar&ja 
also, who was present along with them granted the village of EantCru 
and some sheep for a perpetual lamp to the deity. And he afterwards 
gave away large number of villages to several Brahmanas, and richly 
endowed the temple of Amaresvara, Dr. Hultzsch who edited these last 
mentioned inscriptions^, writes of ECta II as follows. “It appears 
that the majority of the villages were granted to the brahmanas but 
that in spite of that and that though) Ecta II and his predecessors were 
worshippers of AmarCsvara3v«.min (verse 3, line 13 ff) he granted 
three tillages and two lamps to Buddha, and two fruther lamps were 
granted to Buddha by two of the inmates of his* harem. This proves 
what is already suggested by the seoond verse of the inscription that 
at the time of E6ta II the Buddhist religion continued to have votaries 
in the Telugu country and was tolerated and supportsd by the Hindu 
rulers of Amaravati. I hope I am not unjust to Eeta II, 4f I suggest 
that his gifts to Buddha were a case 'Cherchez la femme’. That two 
divie of his who granted lamps to Buddhi may have MSn Buddhist 
updsikas and may have induced him to join them in making donatiqns 
to their own god though he professed the saioa creed. It may have 
been to atone for his apostaoey that he subsequently granted a large 
number of villages to brahmanas as recorded in the inscription. In 
the present inscription the high chcutya of Lord Buddha is referred to, 
and that is a clear proof that that.cAottya was still in existence and in 
good condition even as late as the l^th century A. D.” 

The above remarks of late Dr. Hill txsoh 'though seemingly jus- 
tifiable, are slightly exaggrated. When ofiering the above remarks Cie 

S. lip, IM. Vol, TI y, US ff. 



tOtA CHIEFS OF AMAEAFATI IJf.A.H,IWI 

unairare of fact that BajFAmbUtat toOi Uka Iba 
^ ilAkreases a B^ddlust updaika\ Though the king profespd adiW 
oread* bud tho!|ghtt was the age of revival of Saivism and *Biraiinianiaxn 
in ite modern form* Buddhism and Jainism still flourished and had 
soFeral followers and patrons even among the rulers uf the day« We 
leam from Parditaradhya*s Sivataipasdram that the Velanati King. 
Knlottunga Bajendra OhOda I and his son Oonka II, who ware 
oentemporlaries of Keta I and his successors were followers of 
Buddhist religion, and even openly showed utter disregard and 
hatred towards Saivism which was then reviving under the leadership 
of Basava and PandiUradhya. There is yet one more instance of 
Keta*s spirit of teleranoe of other faiths forthooming from ah 
inscription dated in Saka 1135 discovered at Errabalem.^ Amaramma 
and KStamma, two b^opos^rts of the king together with their father 
Yerrama N^yaka made a gift of a piece of land and perpetual lamps to 
god Anantasayana at Urdivilli, and on that occasion KSta who was 
also present as on the other occasion .made some gifts to the temple 
and to the Brahmanas as welt. Compared with bis contemporaries, 
Kdta II certainly deserves praise for his great tolerance, nay even 
patrouagb of other religious faiths of the day. And this accounts also 
for his great popularity among his people more* than anything else. 
Besides he must have been a just and benevolent ruler. 

Ganapamba says of him in her grant some forty years lat^ 
that he founded many temples, constructed tanks and gardens, aibd 
built almhouses (Satralaya) endowed them with rich gifts and gave 
away as many as seventy agraharas to Brahmanas on the southern 
bank of Krishnaveni (Krishna river). It is also said that he rebonst* 
ructed the shrine of Amar^svarasvdmin at Amaravati, and built several 
temples for Siva in Vdlphru and other places. He is also said to have 
rebuilt the temple of Bhimesvarasvamin, after his father’s name in 
Feda-Gherukdru and granted a piece of land to the deity in Saka 1131 
(a.D. 1219). 

It is exactly known when K6tar&ja II died, but his last 
inscription which is referred to above is dited in Sika year 1135 
(a. D. 1213). Another inscription which has been recently discovered 
in the shrine of Srt Edm^svara Mahdieva of Vblpdru* which is 
dated in Sika year 1138 records the partition of the Kdiaddsa between 
Bhima Baja and Budra Raja the two sons of Kbti II. It may 
be assumed therefore that K6ta*3 death took place some time before 
Baka 1138, but after Saka 1135. The above inscription indicates that 

7. See Sp# No. VtO of 1897, at AmaravatL 

S. See Ep. No. 70 of 1917. 

0. Ep. No. $85 of 108$ see Eep. South Znd. Ep. for 198$«88, p. 00. 



anAAVAff ' it'} 

* »• ^ 
all #i0li^'#l^tiii{a«^MNlr4ft«Ptk«idei^ of KMa, ana thit . 

ir&3 laths and pxHttiM af 
tUi t^hplliA. tlio oittsflt* i&t whioli *ri tinf<MrtaQ»t»l 9 ' not no# ol«nfl^ 
kiiio^n; Xi might htt Mist Hm twojprinoes who wMo 4^oeQd«ikti oh 
mothora’ »tie of two pohrerf ul familias, Iho €b4gd» of Knthavgdi 
attd th« Ohddno of 7olati4da« oonld not 4gres in tho onjogntaht of tho 
kingdmn of tbair anoostota oithar by ths one or tiis oihsir, and thai 
they worn baoked tip by their poworfnl itelaUona. The partition might 
have been the result of a oompromise owing to the intprferenoa of &• 
Kakatiya king Qanapatideva Maharaja, whoss daughter Ganapathba 
was married to Prince Btia, scm of Bulra Bija. This arrangement 
was good for the country as well as for the princes, as the Oouniry 
enjoyed nndistarbod peace for a very long time afterwards* About 
this time, the Eotas appear to hive lost their indi^ndenoe and 
snbmitt d to the auserainty of the Eakatiyas of Waringil, who had 
already brought the entire Telugu speaking area under their rule^ 

AS a rOsuit this partition, Bblmaraja obtained for his share 
the eastern half of the “ShatJahisra Vishaya” with its capital at 
AmarAvati (Sri DhSnyakataki) and Budrariji got the south-western 
half with its cipitsl'at Yenatnidala which is also known as 
‘HafaishAsuramardaninagari’. From this date the histeaty of the KOja 
family beoomes somewhat confused. Besides these two prineesy 
apparently another member of the Kota family, Mahdtnandal9»vara 
Mummadideva Maharaja, appears to be ruling from Peda-Cherukuru, 
in Bapatla taluka in Sake year 1133 (A.D. 1211), as a subordinate of 
the Eal^ati/a king Qanapatideva Maharaja. This prinoe is the son 
of Ganfabbupati who at present can not be identified. He can be 
assumed either to belong to a collateral branch of the Edjas or to be 
a brother of Bbimaraja II, father of Esta II. This branch of the 
Eotas continued thrir influenci, and existed separately till S. 1192 
(A.D. 12^0). The last known prince Of this family is Edta POvaraja, 
who was probably a grandson of Mummadi Dava Baja. He was 
ruling in Peda-Cherukuru in Saka year 1192 (A.D. 1270). 

EOta II, M we have seen above had an elder brother Choda 
Baja^° whose death paved the way for EAta's accession to the throne. 
The expression 'Bhmprdpto rdjydnnatik* In EOtaraja's iaseriptions 
recording the year of bis coronation, seems to suggest tiiajt hie elder 
brother Choda Baja survived his father Bhima II but died rather 
suddenly before he was crowned, and that event enabled Eetaraja to 
crown himself king. OhOdaraja married Viajamadevl and had 
two sons Mummadi POtaraja and B&jayya. by her. PAtantja wai an 
^officer under Eakatiya Idng Ganapltidieva Mahatajay and aoimm- 
paiglad him In all Ms oampaigiM* He was atoo laosent' at 


10. SaeSp. go.mof 1B97. 



4%.' COTA OHICrS Of AlCABATATI 

Ttl|pi)Viaiitllipai)i «long with his ma8t«r« psrhaps Buperii|i»hdipg 
o«i)|frtfaoti<m of the great temple of Tripurante^esTara, Avhhih is the 
OQ|]r J!:*jc«tiya atruoture in British A-n4hra, under orders of the king, 
•Tlie ttpsple was: under oonstraotion^ about the year 1244-^5 %. O.^^* 
when Mununlsdi Potaraja made grants to the God for the merit of his 
father Ch^daxaja, his mother Vinjamaddvi and his younger lurother 
Bljayya.^ From this record it appears that he bore almost all the 
tittles of the Kota chiefs of Sri Dhtnyhnkapura though he never ruled 
over the oeuntry of his ancestors. 

Next cOmes Bhimaraja III, the eldest son of K6ta II, who 
like the. namesake of his grandfather married Sabb&mbika, a princess 
of the Velan&ti Ghoda family. The offspring of this union was 
Keta III, who is also known as Manma-Geta in order to distinguish 
him from his grandfather Dodda KOta or Keta II. It cannot be now 
known when Bhimaraja III died and his son Manma-Geta succeeded 
him. The earliest known record^ of Keta III is a copper plate grant 
found at Edavalli, in Narasaraopeta' Taluka dated in the Safca year 
1162 '(a. D. 1241), which records the grant of the village as an 
agrahdra to as many as 404 brahmins on the occasion of Mahd- 
ordJiOdayaM KOta III appears to have a paternal uncle Kota 
Ganapatideva, whose Inscriptions occur simultaneously with that Of 
himself, in the same territory. This leads us to think that both the 
princes were joint rulers of their country. The earliest record of 
Ganapatideva is dated in Saks year 1156, which might be supposed to' 
be the last year of Bhima III, Besides, Ganapatideva also bears all' 
the titles of the Kots family. ^ 

There has bedh considerable difficulty in identifying Manma- 
Geta or Keta III. Ho has been identified with his grandfather 
Keta II by late Dr. Hultzsoh, on account of the identity of names of 
the parents of both the kings. But the identification seems to be 
improbable and oven wrong. Manma-Geta as his name its If indicates 
is grandson Keta for Matitna’' in Telugu means grandson, and 
therefore h^Thust be different from Dodda K6ta or Keta II (the great). 
Keta II, is known from his inscriptions to have ruled from Saka year 
H04 to 1136 circa (A. D. 1182—1214) and certainly not beyond S. 1138, 
(A, D. 1216) as stated above. Therefore Manma-GOta ruling in S. 1162 
(a. D. 1241) roughly 24 or 25 years later could not be Dodda K6ta or 
Keta II but the grandson Keta III. 

11. Bee Sp. Bep fer 1909 p. 119. 

IS. Kp. Ko.StSof 1905, 

19. 0. P. No. 5 of 1915-16 see Bp. Rep. for the year 1916 page 198. 

14. 5faA4-ardfto({aya,oeottrs'wheathereisacombinationofa Sunday with, the 

Naktkatra 'Sravana' by day time and Yoga Vyatipata on Amavasya day at the end 
of PauBha BBonth, Vide Ind. Ohronolagy, p. 59, 



toM-i'i-l ItoTA dHiiFS o» 4| 

**' Bui there seems te be some dlfheulty in Identif^’ing Oanapatll 
deva whbm *I have called the son of Seta II. la an Inscriptton 
which is dated in Saka year 1156 (a. D. 1234). from Prattipadu in ^he 
•Guntuf Taluk, Ganapatideva is s^M to be the son of Manma-Geta and 
Bayyambika. So far as I am aware this is the only record wherein 
this prince mentions his father’s name as Manma-Geta, while in all 
others he gives his father’s name as Dodda Seta. He calls himself of 
the dear and good son of Bayyambika whom we know of the daughter 
of Budradeva of NathavAdi. I have not seen the inked impression or 
the original inscription in question, but nevertheless will hazard 
a ss that the reading of the word “Manma” might be incorrect. 
An unpublished record of this prince in Bamesvarasvamin’s temple at 
Velpuru^® dated in Saka year 1163, which is also the very year of 
Menma-Geta’s above mentioned Edavalli copper plate grant, (C.P. No. 
5 of 1916~17) clearly mentions him as the son of Dodda Seta, who 
as I have already shown above is Sets II. The close similarity of 
the names of the members of this family, leads one, however, to a 
certain amount of confusion. In spite of this, it may be assumed for 
the present that Ganapatideva was a son of Eeta II and therefore the 
paternal uncle of Keta III, and ruled jointly with him. There are no 
records of Bhima III, now available and it is not therefore possible to 
fix the extent of his rule. Since the earliest date of Ganapatideva, his 
brother, is known to be ruling in Saka year 1156 (A. D. 1334), Bhima III 
might be taken to have died in or previous to that year. 

Bao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, however, explains away the 
difficulty in this identification by supposing that Ganapatideva was a 
son of IBLdtarAja HI and that he was the crown prince of his father in 
S. 1156 (a. D. 1234,). This supposition, he believes, is further 

corroborated by a record of Ganapatideva himself from Bejatapuram, 
(Ep. No. 65 of 1917), which is dated in S. 1160”. I think, therefore, 
it is not possible for the present to determine clearly the relationship 
between Eetaraja III and Ganapatideva. 

Oanapati deva who appears to be a more powerfur^rince than 
his father Bhima III or his nephew K6ta HI, survived the latter a$ 
bis records would show. The earliest and the last known year of 
Manma-Geta is !.Saka year 1163 of the Edavalli grant, and as such 
we may assume that he did not survive long after that. On the other 
hand the last known date of Ganapatideva is Saka 1187 (A. D. 1365) 
which is also the 'first year of his son and successor Bhima lY the 
husband of S6maldevi. One interesting fact about Ganapatideva is 

15. Kp. No. 141 of 1017. 

16. Ke. 878, Guntur distriot, V. Bangaobari’s Inscription of the Madras 
Preaidonoy. 

17. See Bep. South lad. Bo. for 191? P. 188, p. 41. 



^ Of 4»<AB4f4f 1 

’•I# i4« WP^ Bffjrasjtl^ilpn wap a %4d]|#it IMsikii* *W 
f worph^ifer pt 6i va^ and patranlpifpi jlslipt ff«tl^ pi 

oi TIip^IaBpa^m, to wlioin ha maMr g|ff^4^ 

^lh|di C|^a of his granht to, the Idixtha in Saka yw 3.1^ <4*f>i 

liNra refets to the oelei^rated Visvaivaia Dasikf, ^ high 
]^aiijhff the G^iakimaiha at Tripurantakam, as the “lllustrioiup 
hlkjagur^d^va**.’^^ This august personage was tiie royal preoeptoi to 
l^akatiya Queen BudramadeTi also. In the year under meutiof 
Qanapa^deva went on a pilgrimage to Tripurantakam and made gifto 
to ^e Oo4 and the Matba for the merit of his parents. At that time 
the KaQiav&di chiefs, who were related to the Queen mother 
Bayyaiuhika were also present to make grants to the God Tripuikn- 
takhsTara. 

Like GanapstldeTa, his MufidpradMni PrOli nftyako,** oleo 
appears to be a Yellower of Seiva erc<d. He founded se'versl temples 
of RamesTara, Ganeto end Kumarasv&min, for the merit of his 
parents Uddanda Nayaka and Obndat&ni, and an elder brotiier 
Handanayaks £Oti Nayaka. His younger brother who also appears 
to be an offieer the king founded and built shrines of EdtoYadera 
and Kuppu VinAyeka In Bejatapuram in Guntur Taluk. 

Ganapatideva, bears in addition to bis family titles, Jappmeeku 
gt^da and Maharaja, which seem to have been conferred by the 
Eakatiya king Ganapati deva Maharaja whose vassal he waa In 
one of his inscriptions, his queen’s name is given as Eorasrami^a. 
Her brother is one Machinayadu; but it is not known to which famil,y 
he belonged. Alkiost all the records of the king are either in^Banekiit 
or Telugu poetry, and this might be due to his great patronsge of 
poets at his court One Npsimha, who is said to be an 'Vbhayakpvi' 
is ipABtioned as the composer of bis numerous records. Unfortunately 
we hav^ noitbing extant except those stray compositions of this 
Ubbaya Esvi Nrsiuilie* 

Sfipm Tadikonda i|i Guntur taluq of the Guntur district come 
two refordf which mention two chiefs Prolraju and Bayyari^u, 

S andsons of Edfa Vennamab&ddvi, and certain gifts made by them to 
» shrines of Mdlasth&ndsvara and MailAraddva. These chiefs called 
themselves, **The Lords of Dfa&nyakatakapura and the worebiimcto qf 
^ sed Amaresvara”, — the two well known epito^ of 
^eXdta chiefs. One of these records (Ep. Ro. 173 of 1917) dated to 
S. irnfalkto the reign of Ganapatideva. K6t» VannawahAdeyi 
rp^ f tottorore be identified with VhijamadAvi queen of prinoe 
Ohd^raja; and her two grandsons might be the sops ojf bar -son 

to 1fa>.go.lOS<rfl»l7. 

If. lto Vo *Soflfl7. 
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Tlia Im^ known pviaoe of this brnmih ia Shim ir&ja IV. ^ 
son and siiooaisaar Of 0Aiii^atiiteTa. An inscription wliieh is eeferrai 
to bslowy mentiona him ruling ^3 oouotrg in S. 1187 (&. D. 1265).** It 
also appnars from thn sanao that ha and his iiaeen BOm&'nha or- 
Somala^iri ware iointty rttling. After thoir daath which might have 
takam plaoa hefort 8. 1180, the eastern half of KhtidSsa alao j[>a8Bed 
into the hands of Oa^apamha. queen of Bdtar&j*. Bhimarftjik and his 
queen Shmaladevi ape mentioned in a record of their prcdhAni 
(ministet)# Vallabhapreggada, at Bompicherla. The minister gives 
therein Ihe geneology of his own family and meniions that his 
ancestm^s ware ministers to the Kdt'i kings of Dhhnyavatipura. 
Vali#hha's grand father was Mahadeva, who had two sons An*ntft< 
mhtya father of Vallabhapreggada. and another Yallahba mautrL. 
VaUabhapreggada built at Bompiohorla (PankatatihaiMira) the temple 
of Anania Qopinathadsva in the name and for ihe mmrit of hie 
deoeasad father. The record further states that the gifts of certain 
tolls and taxes of the village were made to- the temple iov the 
victorious rule of Mallapan&yaka and Jhyapanftidu who were 
apparently the local rulers appointed by the king and the queen. 

Now we go baok to trace the history of the other branch, 
the desoendants of II by his wife Q undamadevi. Their s<m is 
Rudradeva who married Pandambika. Budradeva’s records are not now 
fortitooming and therefore it is not possible to determine the extent 
of his rule. There is however an inscription dated in 8ska year 1163 
I(ad. 1241) recording the PratiUha of god Bodresvara at Yenamadaia 
and a gift of land to the deity for the merit of the King Beta by some 
private persons in which mention is also made of Ganapama devi, 
queen ci Betaraja. The construction of the temple iu the capital for 
ibe merit ctf the reigning king would <»ily suggest that the last king 
died recently And tiiat the new King had just sucdSded hin. An 
interesting local incident that took place in tiie re%n of Betaraja 
has been recorded in Vunguturu.** It is said that one Band&ruvu 
Khna boyi anc^ a hcmtu (servant) of the king went with Pacya,d|ir4va 
into the open ground of Q&rlapftdu. thneatened Bommaxeddi, l^ed 
Bliimaraia and died fighting wit]^ great prowess The date pf 
record is hot givem as also the details that lei to the fight 

Beta is said to be ruling in Yenamadala in Saka 1172 
(a. d. 1250) but it is not known in whut year he d,i|e|i. A f 

to. Bp. Bo. M9 of U1S> also see Bep. Soath lad- Bp. f >r iOlO, past 
21. Bp. Ho. m of mr-‘ 
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itt B«A» TMe 11T9 (A* !>• 1257) Nala, in' favour df AUft^fi%A templli 
^^j^ru, Tenmli Taluk, Guntur distriet mentions it havli^ l>Mn m%de 
f or the umcit of Mahamandilesvara E6ta OanapatiddTiyttmhiangBra. 
This lady chief, as we have mentioned already was a da^h^r of 
Kakatiya Ganapatideva Maharaja, anti a sister of Budramba, and the 
wife of Edta, Betaraja. The title ‘MabamandalBsTara* prefixed to 
Ganaptimba in this inscription suggests that she must have been 
• independently ruling her husband’s dominions after the latter’s death* 
In Saka 1173 (a. D. 1251) her husband was living since in that year 
he is |tated to have founded the temple of Gdpinfttha-V dsudSva at 
Tenamadala^ In the Yenamadala inscription of Ganapamba which 
Dr. Hultzsch has published In Epigraphia Indies Vol. lllpp. 94 ff. 
it is stated that Ganapamba after her husband’s death, devoted 
herself to pious works and assumed the government of the small 
territory inherited from her deceased husband Edtaraja and his 
ancestors along with the title of ‘Mah&mandalSsvara’ or ‘lord* in tiie 
masculine gender. This record confirms therefore what 'is stated above 
viz, that GanapAmba, after the death of her lord did actually rule and 
assume male titles even like her valorous sister Queen Rudramadevi. 
Again in the cyclic year Saumya (corresponding to S. 1172 (a. D. 1250) 
which is now lost in the original of the Yenamadala inscription but 
which Prof. Hultzsch takes from an abridged translation of it found 
in the Krishna District Manual of Col. Mackenzie, is presumed to be 
the possibly correct date of the record. If this be true the death of 
Betaraja will have to be fixed to be before Saka 1172 but the 
Yenamadala record (Ep. No. 142 of 1913) referred to above clearly 
shows that Betaraja was alive in Saka 1173. From this and from the 
All&dandtha temple insoHption at Ipuru®^ referred to above also of 
Saka year 1179, it can be concluded that Betaraja must have died 
sometime between Saka 1173 and 1179. Therefore the date of 
Yenamadala record of Ganapamba giving the year Saumya might be 
taken also as the year of Betaraja’s death, corresponding to Saka 
1173 and not Saka 1172, as the Saka year might have expired. And 
the death of B8ta might have occurred before the Sak« year in the 
Saumya samvatsara itself.^* 

Betaraja, unlike his father and grandfather appears to be a 
vaiahnava, and as we have seen above he constructed a temple for 
Gopinstha in his capital which must have taken place probably in 
Saks 1172 (a. D. 1250). On that occasion queen Oanapamadevi elso 
gave to it land in the village of Gsragapadu, an oil-mi'l and a flower 

t%. Bp. ITo. 142 of 1912. Sp. Rep. 1914, p. 104. 

22. Bp. Ko. 525 of 1913. 

24. Bp. Bep. for 1914 p. 104 
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gjirdftni. 1PS% UaMJam$^ Uie Tillftga also transferred the martiaiff 
feet gralW OanapapiadeTi to to the tempia of Gopinatha. 

I tt that from the earliest tiroes the Ifahftjanas etc., of a 

village trare entitle i to oolleot taxes on artisan cl isses, marriages, 
barbers, and octroi duties, a sofaedole of which w^s hung up at the main 
entranoas of the village or town. And these collections were spent 
for the improvement of the village sanitation, construction of Satrala- 
yas <alros houses) and other work of public utility, and that there was 
a committee of five to manage these funds as trustees. This form of 
local government appears to have continued till the disruption of the 
Vijydnagara Empire and the establishment of the Mohamedan power 
finally all ovtr the country. 

Oanapamaddvi and her sister Queen Budramha of Warangal 
are remarkable figures in the history of AndhradCsa and the latter is 
remembered even to this day. Tbe country enjoyed under their rule 
greater peace and prosperity than under any other ruler, ancient or 
medieval. Ganapamba is noted for the pious works to which she 
dejVoted herself after the death of her husband. She is said to have 
B{>ent the remaining years of her life in the contemplation of God, in 
doing acts of charity and in governing her kingdom justly a .d wisely. 
Of her pious works the following deserve a particular mention. "She 
placed golden pinnacles on the shrine lof Amaresvara at Sri 
DbAny&nkapura (Amaravati) on the Krishna river, and built in 
Yenamadala a temple of Siva which was called BStSsvara 
after her deceased husband’s name, and to which she allotted 
tbe revenue of Benadevi, a village of Sathen^palli Taluk. At Sri 
Dh&ny&nkapura, she built another temple of Siva, which she called 
GaflapSavara after her father Ganapatideva Maharaja, and granted to 
this temple the village of Chintapftdu. Of these three temples which 
are mentioned in connection with Ganap&mba the first, Amaresvara 
still exists at Amaravati. The second Betdsvara cannot now be 
traced at Yenamadala. It is not known if there exists stUl the shrine 
of Gapapesvara^ Amaravati.”^ 

Ganap&mba must have spent the rest of her life after she 
became widow devoting to pious works and just government of her 
country. The last known date of her grant is S. 1179, and it is not 
known when she died. It is probable that she lived long and saw the 
dawn of the fourteenth century like her sister. She seems to be 
ruling still in 1290-91, when the Italian traveller Marco PoIO visited 
Motupalli in order to learn more things about the "Country of Mutfili; 
the land of diamonds.** It has been assumed by learned scholars that 
the queen n^erred to by Marco Polo, was Budramadevi, the Kakitya 

tS, Sp. lod. Vel. ni, p, 94 ft. 
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OoihMi^llInf ]kbp kinfdom (rf Mui§ti, Haroo PqIo oafa** was 

toiemifikf ^ledar the rule oi a king, and sinoe his dcat^, tcxtg 

ygt^ SPSti It has been under bis gneen, a lady of mnob disorstioB who 
fax tike great love she bore for him would never marry another 
• husbaiui And I can assure you that daring all that space of forty 
years ahe had administered her realm as well as her husband did, or 
bati^r^ and as she was a lover of justice, of equity and <d peace she 
was more beloved by those of her kingdom than ever was Lady or 
Lord of theirs before", Maroo Polo mentions in unequivocal terraa 
that the kingdom belonged to her husband, that since this latter’s 
death which took place forty years ago his widow ruled Instead. 
Rtfdramadevi’s husband is not known to be a Sling and she did not 
rule the kingdom of her husband. It was that of her father Oanapati 
diva. Again Rudramadevi was on the throne for thirty years only at 
thb time of Marco Polo’s visit, while as we know Ganapamba, taking 
hef hnsband’s death to have taken place about S 1173 (1251 A. D.), Wes 
ruling for forty years in 1291-1292 the year of Marco Polo’s visit’ 
The Italian traveller did not go into the country, but sailed back 
alchg the coast of Ma-&bar to the south, after staying perhaps for a few 
weeks or days in Mutdli, (which has been identified with Motupalli In 
Bapatla Taluka of Guntur district, the greatest sea port of the Basl 
undeX the Eakitiyas), after visting the diamond mines in the 
ncigfabottrhood of Paritals and Mallavaiam, along the eastern 
of the Tumruketk range, on the southern bank of the river Kii^nai*^ 
tfaroO Polo, who wds present in the country ruled by Ganapamadetd, 
must have learnt many things about her from her own peoplb, and 
therefore could not have committed mistake in mentioning the great 
queen. Budrdmba might be a greater queen as her telrttory was larger 
bht It is improbable that Marco could have heard her name and mis- 
stated important details about her. 

AfteiTthe death of Ganapamba, it appears tha|i one Devaraja 
ruled the kingdom, but considering the date given to hm by tradition 
which is not confirmed by any inscription of bis time 4t not possible 
to rely on it. It may be believed that after her death the whole of 
Eeiadesa, or the Shatsabasra country passed into the hands cf 
Ktksiiyas, whose vassal she and her ancestors were. 


«. of Mweo Poki, Yale Vol. II, Ek. IH, Chip. XIX pf. ifl4M. 
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HINDU INDIA FROM TALLIKOTA (156S)t 
TO SIVAJrS RISE (1660). 

A. Sankara Rao b. a. l. t. 


• The development of national sentiment throughout India in 
recent times has necessarily led to a deep study of Indian history 6n 
modern lines from the national point of view. One of the fruits of 
such a study has gradually been the proper unler^t mding of the 
contribution made towards the possibility of the development of an 
Indian Nationality by Sivaji and his auec^ssers. But still there are a 
number of often-repeated sat argument which western historians of 
the ordinary type advance to ba-little the nitionil charxctar of this 
contribution. When eminent Indian historians of the position of 
Mr. Jadunath Sarkar advance the same set of argu neats, it is time to 
examine them both in the interests of the right spirit of historical 
research and also the healthy develop n3nt of Indian nxti^nilisra. 


11 . 

The Transitionary period in Indian History (1193-156$)« 

Referring to the condition of India at the time of tlje rise of 
Sivaji (16^7-1660) Mr. Jadunath Sarkar writes^ “After the fatal day 
of Thallikota (1565), no Hindu even in the more sheltered Southern 
land, had rais3d hii head above tho flood of Muslim conquest as a 
sovereign with a fully indepondent stxts under him. Therefore the 
ablest Hindu, with all his wealth and power, had only, been a feudal 
baron, a mercenary general unJer an alien master'\ The implication 
is, according to Mr. Sarkxr, thit between the downfall of the 
Vijayanagxr Empire and the rise of Sivaji, the Hindus were content 
to be ‘'heweres of wood and drawers of water’* in an alien’s household 
and had not the nxtional self-respect and strength to assart themselves 
Mr. Sarkar also writes “Ever since the battle of Tarauri (1193) when 
Pridviraj went down, through five centuries, without a break, wave 
after wave of foreign onset, had swept over the Hindu world”. This 
is one of the superstitions of old type of Indian historians and is a 
very surprising statement, coming from Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, It 
does not stand close examination of facts and figures. 

1. Sivaji, His genius, Environment and Achievement by Mr. Jadunath 9arkar 
in Modern Bsview (Calcutta) for May 1927* 
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To begin with, It is not right to oonalder thafr there was In 
any true sense^ny large ooneiuast of Hindu India by the Mahamnia 
dans till the r ign of A.kbar the Great. After the end of the Hindu, 
period proper, and to the advent of Akbir the Great, that is from 
1198-1556 the state of India resembled the state of England from 
800-1042 wheh the Dines were constantly inva(hng England. The 
invasions of Mahma 1 Ghazni and Ghori resembled only the invasions 
of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali later on. They were only 
symptoms of the troubled state of the country and they left Hindu 
India virtually independent. Mahmad Ghori had been defeated *by 
Prithvi Rij before he could defeat him Later on, the rule of the 
SUve dynasty, tho Khiliji dynasty and the Lodi dynasty was really 
a rule which w vs confined only to a limited portion of the vast Hindu 
continent and which received constant rebuffs at the hand) of Hindu 
princes and people. The first two Mughals, Babar and Humayun, 
could not subdue any great portion of the country because they did 
not themselves feel strong on the throne and also because the Afghan 
rulers whom they had displaced had not yet bean subdued thoroughly 
and constantly proved to be a serious danger. So from the battle of 
Tarauri to the accession of Akbar, there was constant fighting between 
the Hindu Princes and the foreign invaders and the state of the 
country was like the state of England during the Danish invasions 
as above stated. Vincent Smith, dealing with this period, writes” 
“The Muhammadan conquest of India did not begin until the last 
quarter of the twelfth century if the frontier provinces of Kabul, the 
Punjab and Sind be excluded from consideration. It may be reckoned 

to have continued until 1340 After 1340, the frontiers of the 

Sultanate of Delhi rapidly contracted, many new kingdoms, both 
Mussulman and Hindu, being formed. The quick growth of the Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagar checked the Southern progress of Islam and 
recovered some territory which had passed under muslim rule. 
Elsewhere too, Hindu chiefs asserted themselves and it may be 
affirmed with truth that for more than two centuries, from 1340 to the 
accession of Akbar in 1556, Mam lost ground on the whole”. ^ 
Mr. Sarkar’s statement that “ever since the battle of Tarauri through 
five centuries (till the rise of Sivaji) without a break, wave after wave 
of foreign onset had swept over the Hindu World” is directly contra- 
dicted by Vincent Smith’s Statement. 

Ill 

In Northern India — Hindu Predominance from 
Akbar to Shahieban. 

It was A kbar that deliberately set himself to give up the 
drifting and hostile policy of his predecessors towards the inhabitant^ 
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^%Nl His e^rlj^ }ife, fqU of troubUs, ^aii|Kbt bim tbs 

yfflipi folbjwtng a conpilHaj^y^ poU|B 7 towards t3(ie ‘people of tb^s 
<|9^ft^lfSy ft.a|d thus strengthen jiiis owit position on the throne so tb^t be 
mliirbt a«^ ggain be ^Hven into exile iflce bis father" Humayilti by his 
4-f^^n fo’m. He also saw the Ifngbsl nobles round him constantly 
proving n|ore a hindrance than p helP ie him by each oaring for his 
pyrift individual aggrandisement, tbOP for the strength of bis throne. 
@o while retaining the services of the Mughal nobles a ho had followed 
iiis grandfather and father into India and who were constantly being 
reinforced by fresh recruits, Akbar tried to make tiie Hindn princes 
d^ntfied partners in the administration of the country by forming 
dynastic alliances with theip and by respecting their religion, customs 
and usages. His successors, Jabangir and 8babjahan wisely adhered 
to this policy and the strength and splendour of the Mughal rule from 
Akbar to Shahjeban was due mostly to this farsighted policy. The 
Orthodox B ction of Mabammadsn nobles were diseati'^fied with this 
policy and they gradually became- so vociferous that Aurangaz b, 
counting on their support and feeling no more the necessity of 
strengthening his throne by following such a policy after n century of 
Hughal rule, posed himself as the champion of Orthodox Mabammadan 
section against his own brother, Dara, whose leanings towards 
Akbar’s pt^ular policy had made him many enemies among the 
orthodox Mabammadan section. In executing Dara, Aurangazeb 
pitched upon this plea of Para's Hindu sympathies as the ostensible 
cause and in Pars, be killed the true descendant of Akbar’s policy. 
Aurangazeb’s long reign put his orthodox policy to test at.d brought 
out by contrast the, wisdom of the policy of his pn decesshrs. His 
policy also brought out the capacity of the Hindus to resist enoroeoh- 
ments on their liberties. 

In following a conciliatory policy, which may be safely called 
an "Indian Rational Policy” Akbar, Jebangir end Sbabsjahan only 
followed the policy which, in similar circumstaneieB, the early Horman 
rulers in England from William | bad followed. William and bis 
successors, feeling their p sition insecure against the ambition of the 
strong Norman barons who had followed them into England with a 
view to enrich themselves at the expense of tbe English pem>le on the 
one band and William’s dynasty on tbe other band, pos^ theipselves 
as the champions of the English people against their pwn bsrops Qo 
they made their position 'strong by keeping the people and also tbe 
barons in proper check by playing the one against tbe other. The 
same policy gave immense strength to the Mughal tiir<m3 after Akbar 
as the Mugbals came to idep^y thepiei Ives with the people of the 
conntry and thought themselves to be “Indim rulers”, and not mere 
“^CM»lem rulers”. This policy brought oyt a splendid response from 
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the Ipeoft^ «|id tiif S9(^n of the Hindos for a tipae remembei^ 
that tW ware not only Hindqs |)at ladiane and cUizena of a yaat 
empire andlmrTa^ Mnghals as t^ey would have served their own 
Hindu rulers. Alchafs policy was pot merely Pro-Hindu, as is 
ordiuarily supposed. lie ha4 leatiings towards ChriiHijiiity also and 
th^se were inherited by Jehangir also later on. Tavernier who bad 
widaly trayellei in India |n Shahjeban’s reign says that “Shahjehan 
reigned not so much as a King over his subjects but as a father over 
bis family and children”. 

To mention only a few of the many innovations intiy>duced 
by Akbar the following extract from Vincent Smith is enough 
"Akbar’s new po icy in relation to his Hindu Subjects was not 
determined mainly by his personal fancies or belief in matters of 
religion. At an early age, he percieved the political necessity that the 
Padshah should be impartial Sovereign of all his subjects, irrespective 
of creed. That sound po'itical instinct determined his action as quite 
a young man in abolishing the Jizya i nd pilgrim dues and in marrying 
Hindu princesses. Akbar contracted his marriages (with Hindu 
prinoosirs) in a different spirit (from the Deccan Sultans) and 
accepted his Hindu male connections as members of the royal family^ 
No pressure was put on the princess of Amber, Marwar or Bikaner to 
adopt Islam and they were freely entrusted with the highest military 

commands and the mo t responsible administrative offices Akbar 

induced the Hindu artists to learn Persian techinque and imitate 

Persian style The architecture of Akbar’s reign is characterised 

by a happy blending of Hindu and Mahammadan stylo” Mount 
Stutfrt Elphimstone writes ‘‘It was however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the Emperor (Akbir) that hTe (Feizi) conducted a 
systematic inquiry into every branch of the knowledge of the 
Brahmins. Besides Sanscrit works in poetry and Philosophy, he 
made a version of "Bija Ganita” and ‘‘Lilavatbi” of Bhaskara 
Acharya, the best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. He likewise 
superintended translations made from the Sanscrit by other learned 
mep, including one at least of the vedas, the two great historical and 
heroic poems, the ‘‘Mah^^bharata” and ‘‘Eamayana”and the “History 
of Cbashmir”, the only specimen of that sort of composition in 

Sanscrit prose He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages 

before the age of puberty and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. 
He also permitted widows to marry a second time contrary to the 
Hindu Lw; above ell he positively prohibited the burning of Hindu 
widows against their will”. No doubt Vincent Smith sums up his 
reign thus “Towards the close of his life, Akbar became praotically 
a Hindu in most respects adopting many Hindu usages such as 
shaving his beard and w)ii3|cers, absta^ipiog from beef and tQ a 
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from meat of any kind*’. Thus the Mughal despotism from 
AJkbai^ to Shahjahan was in spite of its defects, a nationar despotism 
like the Tudor d€ep*oti8m in England at about the same time. The 
people of the country^ vexed with the constant wars preceding the 
period, willingly gave it their hearty support and it brought order and 
peace throughout the Subahs. In view of this nationalisation of the 
central government at Dwlhi from the accession of Akbar (1556) to the 
rise of Sivaji (1650) i. e. the reign of Aurangazeb, we can see why 
there is no force in Mr. Sarkar*s contention at least as far as Northern 
India is concerned that, “after the fatal day of Thallikkota (1565), no 
Hindu even in the more sheltered Southern land, had raised his head 
above the flood of Muslim conquest as a Sovereign with a fully 
independen t state under him”. It was because during this period 
practically a Hindu dynasty ruled from Delhi from Akbar to 
Shahjahan. 


IV 

In Southern India-Hindu Predominance (1565-1650). 

Nor was the case different in Southern India. Southern India 
never witnessed leally any stror g Moslem oppression. After a 
temporary alliance to exterminate their common foe at Thallikota, 
the Mahammadan Kingdoms soon qnarrelled among themselves and 
the Hindus became very dominant in the administration. In addition 
to this, there was the coistant fear of Mughal conquest and these 
states and their rulers were ns much anxious to prove themsglves 
Hindu rulers as they wefe Mahammadan rulers and they pursued a 
“National policy”, Mahadeo Govlnd Ranade, in his admirable and 
monumental work, “The Rise of the Maharatba powe^*’ says:— 

“It ould be interesting in this place to note the successive 
steps by which the Muhammadan power in the Deccan was gradually 
subverted by and subordinated to Hindu usages. 

(1) In the first place, the Drccan Mahammadans, being 
separated from their base beyond the frontier, were not recruited by 
fresh Invaders (as in the case of Delhi by Turks, Persians etc ) 

(2) The founder of the Bahmini Kingdom was a slave of a 
brahman named Gargu at Delhi who foretold the good fortune that 
was in store for him. Hassan, the slave, gratefully acknowledged 
his obligation when he rose to power a^nd he called his empire the 

Bahmini *.^ This, in itself, was a homage paid to Hindu influences 
which dis-linguished the Deccan Mahamadans from those of the 

9* This theory Is being doubted now by learned scholars 
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South aud jrhioh practically bore fruit ^ben Gangu vas brought over 
from Delhi And placed in charge the finance department. '' ^ 

, (3) In consequence of this arrangement, the revenue manage- 

ment and the charge of the treasure remained all along in Hindu 
hands. 

(4) Not only was the revenue management in native hands, 
but later on, when the Bahmini kingdom made a way for the five 
separated kingdoms of Bijapur, Berars Ahmednagar, Beiar and 
Golconda, the revenue account) of villages and mahals were kept 
in the vernacular in place of the foreign Persian or Urdu Language. 

(5) The rOvolt in 1347 against the Delhi Emperor, Mahammad 
Tughlak, through a conspiracy of Mahammad in nobles, became 
successful chiefly by reason of the alliance of the Hindu kings of 
Telangan and Vijayanagar with the rebels. 

(6) In consequence of this balance of power between Hindus 
and Musalamans the latter seldom indulged in those excesses which 
distinguished their rule in Northern India and the former never 
suffered the depressions they felt elsewhere as an incidence of foreign 
conquest. 

(7) The Muhammadan rulers in the Deccan took Hindu 
wives in their harems. The seventh Bahmini king allied himself with 
the Vijayanagar family and the ninth Bahmini king married the 
daughter of the Raja of Sonhed. The first Bijapur king, Yusuf adil 
Shah took for his wife the sister of one Mukundararao, a brahman 
and this lady became his chief queen being known by the name of 
Babbji Ehanum and her son ascended the throne after Yusuf’s death. 
The 1st ruler of the Barid Dynasty at Bedar Sot his son married to the 
daughter of one Sabaji Maratha who was a nobleman of some service 
of the Bahadamani kings. 

(8) In the same category must be placed the influence of 
Hindu converts. The first Ahmednagar king was the son of a 
converted brahman Kulkarni of Patri in Berar whose family had 
entered the service of the Vijayanagar kings. The brahmin surname 
"Bhairay", the distinguished title of these kings and they so faithfully 
remembered their origin that they conquered Patri and gave it in 
inam to the brahmin Kulkarnis after a long struggle with the Berar 
rulers. The first founder of the Imadshahi dynasty in Berar was also 
the son of a brahmin in the service of Vijayanagar who was taken 
captive and became a convert. 

(9) On the whole, great toleration was shown towards their 
Hindu subject by these Mahammadan kings and gradually both ciyil 
and military power came into Hindu hands. As a eonsequonce, the 
Mahammadan kings gave inam lands to Hindu temple endowmanta 
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ware itiyea and eontiOned to brahmin dothinaniidei. 
tiHfl In ibe military depxfttnent, this predomlnaitcte of the 
Hlndns more ai.d more manifested itself as years roU:4 on. 

In consequense of the influences and changes noted above ® 
about fhe commencement of the seventeenth oenturyi the nominal 
Mahammadan rules of Golconda, Kagar, Bedar were virtually control- 
led both in the civil and military departments by Maratha Statesmen 
and Maratha warriors and tne Lill forts near the Ghatas and the 
oountt^ thereabout were in the hands of Maratha jagirdars who were 
only nominally dependant upon their Mahammadan sovereigns”. 

The above facts must prove a sufficient answer to Mr. Sarkat's 
contention that there was no llindu fight for independence after the 
battle of Thallikota in Southern India. It was, as in the case at Delhi, 
due to an ‘‘Ir.dian” and a “national policy” being pursued by the 
Deccan Sultans during this period. 

Aurangazeb, who came to the throne ^\ith his anti-Hindu and 
anti-Shia policy, totally misunderstood the forces of his time and his 
reign witnessed a grand Hindu revival, assist d by the Sbia Maha- 
mmadans throughout his wide Empire. It was during bis reign that 
the Bajputs, the main prop of the Mughai throne from Akl>aitto 
Shajahan, revolted unitedly against the Mughal ruler. The Hlibatte- 
tias and Sikas also during his reign organised themselves into 
formidable camps against him. Aurangazeb’s reign, coining after the 
national Mughal despotism from 1556-1658, resembles the reign of the 
later Stttarts, especially James II, who, after more than a century of 
reformation movement in England, wanted to undo its wor^ and swim 
against the current by nullifying the Test Act, by crude contrivances 
like his claim of suspending and dispensing with laws atd his declara- 
tion of indulgence. Aurabgazeb left an unenviable legacy to his 
successors and the later Mugbals, like true descendants ofAlamgir, 
followed faithfully his anti-Hindu and anti-8hiah policy and learilt 
nothing from Aurangazeb’s mistakes or the decaying symptoms 
visible throughout the Empire. The later Mugbals were the Bourbons 
India who forgot nothing and learnt nothing. No Wondbi' that, in 
fifty years only after Aurangazeb’s death a foreign power laid the 
foundations of its vast Empire in India at Plassey in Bengal profiting 
bjp the disrupted state of tiie country and the constant wrangling 
Indian rulers with one another. The Maharattas, after Aurangazeb’s 
drath and before 1802 had not sufficient tune to consolidate their power 

3. It may alio be added that the Ifahamadaa Sings ef thoie Oeooan 
eneoufaged the ibuth Indian Yemaculare in various ways, espeoialljr by patroniiing 
the poets • • 
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in an India torn asunder by factions datins^ from Aurangazeb’s time 
and this was'one of the main reasons why they were driveii to the 
waif by the Sn^ish Subsidiary polioy which found fertile soil in the 
country 4n those days. ' ^ ^ ' 

Sivaji and successors were the true successors of the Vijaya« 
nagar rulers and the Hindu reviTJiI after ThiUikota combined with 
the reactionary policy of Aurangazob gave a tremendous impetus to 
the rise of the Idara^a power daring the eighteenth century. Sivaii 
is not a mere accident during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century but his rise was in the inevitable logic of events. To 
understand the rise of Sivaji, it is quite essential that we must 
understand the state of Hindu India after ThallikotH. Instead of 
having been cowed down with fear, as Mr. Sarkar implies, a correct 
analysis must show an impartial observer that the Hindu Princes and 
people from 1565-1658 throughout the country were more than holding 
their own and kept up their noble traditions which later on made the 
rise of a Sivaji possible when circumstances made it the only possible 
alternative for a self-respecting nation to assert itself. 



rm DATE OF KRI^A DEVA RAYA’S IMKAtifc* 

By K. raghavaoharyulu m. a. b. l. 

It- had beeni asistimed by HistiJrfanB iinilvdfi)^ 'Sewidl, th« 
sultlitor Of '*the Forgotten Empl're* that K rishnadOva BftV'a ‘*rufed in ' 
Vtiknag4T from 1509-1530 A. 1). Sewell in his bodk sayg that' 'the la'fceift 
giteitt available dtrring tl^a retgh of ErishnadevA Eay'a is one dated" 
lSi89 A.D. (Ep. IndioaToLI., P. 398) while the earliest of Adhynta- ^ 
d^a BAya'’s grants is of thd yeilr 1530 a.d. tEp. Iiidica Vol. IV; Pago 3 
Note 4). This view recinired reconsideration in the 'light' of 
El^graphickl and Archaelogical information ivailabld to us since the' 
publication of Sewell's Book. 

To begin withi there is a telugu verse current in Andhra desa 

which expressly refers to the death of ErishnadSva R&ya in 

S. S. 1446-47 (1525-1526 A. D.), the material portion of which is 
given below. 

e>a(na>ir>& 

a L Q 

&.tfatr>«tfonaa =!Sni(><^d;£»fr. 

This verse expressly refers to Tarana (S. S. 1446-47) as the 
year of Krishna Bfiya's death and impels a student of History to a 
study of the Inscriptions available between 1525-30 A.‘D. 

1. A oanarese Inscription of Tirumala ddva B&ya son of 
ErishnadSva R&ya (S.S. 1446) is found on a stone behind the Anjaneya 
Temple and is referred to as the ISarenapalli Inscription, May^i 
Tdluq (No. 82 Ep. Carnatica VoL IE). It recites 

T’Ctr'SS'S t4*» "SoftWtfn jSoSS^tftS 4 ) ^ 90 j6jl^ (gbJ6'S‘ 

BejCwn x'biSA 

As fSo^ d!6tSi>«Aa sSi>sS4er>ciad T*«gtK 

{gb a»n<or»d8i>BTt KoK^tsr togtfss^ r*a«'««kra6 

This grant refers to a gift by Tirumala lUya, son of Krishna 
BAya to one E6na Nayakar for having given Gangodaka to Krishna- 
dAva BAya before his death. 

2. There are a number of Inscriptions before 1530 A. D. 
yefetring to AchyntadAva BAya, the duration of whose reign hea been 
l^herto popnlarly aooei)tedas 1530-1542 A-.O. 
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F.WO. A, |U^i;am Pagoda inscrip- 
tion in BelVwfy <jligrl<^(if«ffr|^ <| gjiant of if If^^gas of .Padjdy ^ 

II (b) ^ M on Kai^ibtanAtiia Temyla Manimangalam, 

Sal4M;>et,Taluq of itbo. yaar, tlUd.S# Scvi(Pijay«). ' This xef«ts to a 
;M<^(Mnai|da}a9fra>ra. Slc^ya .Dava 4n< ,tha reign of Aohynta B&ya 
(Pk A14 Mad. Inana, Yoi. I.) 

(e) A Vijianagar Inscription of the year 1448 fi. S. (1536 A.D.) 
referring to a grant by Aohutad4yi Bftya (SewelPs ' Antiqifiti^ 
Vol I F, 107). 

(d) An inscription in the Kdsara Temple of Ayyaluru, 
Nandyal Taluq bearing the date S. S. 1450 (1538 A b.) Sewell dontlts 
the date of this inscription (Sew. Ant. Vol. I P! 93.) 

(e) An inscription iated 1539 A.D. (S. S. 1451) sjt thp ipoiple 
of Aruicla Perumal donjee^yaram (Spw. A^^i* ^ol. 1 P. 18 A) 

(/) A copper plate grant of Achyuta RAya.brother'Of Krishna- 
d6ya RAya of 3 yillages* (Sew. Ant. VoL II P. 16) S.8. 1451 -*1539 AD. 

(jj) Eomarapudi Inscription on Narasimhakonda Temple, 
Kellore 'District (110.509 P.1113 Vol. II Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency.) dated 1448 S. 8. Pftrthiya. 

(A) Ao Inscription dated 1448 S. S. Rellore Inscriptions 
Vol. II Page 803. 

* It may be noted that there are a .number of Inscriptions of 
the year 1530 A refer^ng to Acbyntaddya R4ya-~the year .which 
has been by historians assumed to be the year of his accession. 

3. Many Inscriptions referring to ErishnadAva R4ya are 
available to us iu the oelleotions noted above and referring to some 
Saka year between 1535-1530 AD. Some oi them recite private grants 
during the reign of ' ErishnadAva RAya. But the Timmappaswarni 
Temple Inscription in Ohippagiri> Alur Taluq, Bellary District, j (Sew. 
Ant VoL I P. 333-1450 S. S.- 1538 A D.) and the Velamakurti Inscrip- 
tion (3. S. 1451 • 1529 A.Di, Sew. Ant. Vol. I Page 333) in tbe Anantapur 
District refer e:^re8Bly to the building of a Temple and the Endowment 
of a Temple by Erishna R4ya himself. 

4. A lease attributed to Rama Raya, 80n-in-law/)f Erishns- 
dCva R&ya and reciting tiaat he was ruling in Vijianagar in 1448 8. S. 
is mentioned in the Local Reowds (Voi. 18 P. 407). 

5. A grant by Tirumala BAyA soa of EtishnadAva RAya in 
8. S. 1446 is given In th9.Epigrapbdcal Collections' 139 of 1896. 
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th« conflicting materiel abova referred tos ‘the date^ of 
Kriidtiliadava Raya’s death and Achyata B&ya’s acoesstbn have tc be 
dedttce^ Popular Tradition points out that Tirnmala Bftyai a son of 
Krishnadtva El^a predeceased his father at an early age below ten 
and that Eiishnadeva Rftya suspecting foul play at the hands' of 
Tinunarasu and his sons, imprisoned them and blinded Timmarasu, 
his favourite minister. No doubt this cannot be accepted as History 
but it seems to be beyond doubt that Aohyuta Raya succeeded 
ErishnadOva R&ya and tiliat Erishnaddva Bfiya’s sons must have 
predeceased him. 

Late Mr. E. V. Lakshmana Bow deduces from the Marena* 
halli Inscription of Tirumala Rftya and from the Inscriptions of 
Aohyuta Rftya, Rftma Rftya and ErishnadOva Rftya, that the period 
between 1525-1530 A.D. must have been a period of Interregnum when 
the eon-in>law Rama Raya and brother Aohyuta Raya were fighting 
for the throne, each asserting his own. sovereignty and that the nobles 
were during that period ruling in the name of Erishnadftva Rftya. 
Such an interpretation seems to be farfetched. A satisfactory solution 
other than this must be looked for in the annals of the History M 
Vijianagar. The Marenahalli Inscription of Tirumala Rftya and the 
Inscriptions of Eri^hnadOva Rftya till 1530 A. D might point to a 
serious illness of Erishnaddva Rftya during the years 1525'*1530 AD. 
If so, the inscriptions of Achyuta Rftya can be taken to refer to his 
rule whether as an agent of his brother or in bis own independent 
capacities of a Sovereign in a portion of the Vijianagar Empire. 

The copper plate inscription of Eonagatla in Nftgari ohar> 
aeters refers expressljf to the death of Erishnadftva Rftya (1530 a. D.) 

«ir\dsh 8''\tiu'3SoCcif3 0 

V vn a*- 

It might reasonably be supposed that Erishnadftva Rftya 
survived till 1530 A.D. but it is difficult to understand why none of the 
Inscriptions of Achyuta Rftya during that period refer to Erishnadftva 
Rftya. Expressing my indebtedness to late Mr. E. V. Lakshmana 
Raob brilliant essay on the subject, I hope that a further study of the 
problem will be taken up by Historians and Research sholars and a 
satisfactory solution be arrived at an early date. 



H\L4 AND SAUVAHANA ERA. 

By R. SUBBA Rao, M. a. L. T. 

The PurAnae give a list of kings whom they call by both the 
names 'Indhras* and ‘Sndhra Bhrityas* and who are really *’Sftta« 
yftbanas**. Thus the first name given in the PurAnas viz., Simuka or 
Sisuka is named in ao early inscription as Sitnuka l^atav^hano. 

The testimony of the Pur&nis that the Andhra rule lasted for 
nearly 4H centuries is substantially accurate^ The number of Kings 
is also correctly reported to be 30, though one text of V&yu Pur&ni 
gives an extra king. The order of succession of kings is also right. 
Dr. V. A. Smith following Pargiter’s list and datas, probably based on 
Bramftnda and VAyu PurAnas, gives to the 17th Andhra King, Hftla 
a duration of 5 years and shows him as ruling from 49 A. D. to 54 A.D. 
But the Matsya PurAna list of Andhra kings as rightly shown by 
Mr. Srikanta Sastri in the Journal of Mythic Society, Vol. 17, p. 335 
gives to the same king the sam? duration of5yeirs but the date o 
accession is given as 78 A. D. and not 49 A. D. as stated by 
Dr, V. A. Smith, in his Early history of India (IVth Ed ) 

This difference is due to the Utter's giving to both the 19th 
and 22nd Apdhra kings together, 30 years more than what is given in 
Matsyrf PurAni. This ParAnaas rightly suggestekby Mr. G.J Dubreuil 
in his Ancient History^ of Dakkan is really more trustworthy and 
hence considering the Aidhra rule to have begun about 220 B. O. as 
stated by most scholars and following the ordir and duration ol kings 
as given in that PurAni, we get 78 A. D. as the date of accession of 
King HAla, Now, since the ^AlivAhana Sika era is admitted by all 
scholars to have begun from 78 A. D. it is only natural to stitJ that the 
reigning king at that time, HAla founded it. This theory which is 
upheld by popular traditioi is also confirmed by other cvld‘=»noes. 
Before we consider them, it is better to exaniie the theertos that 
attribute the era to some one king or other of t^e several Non-Andhra 
dynasties that ruled over various parts of India 

Firstly, there are those who state that Nahapana founded the 
daka era in 78 A.D. and who urge on bshalf of this theory his claims 
to greatness which are based on numismatic and inscriptional 
evidences. But we now know from the evideno^ supplied by the 
coins and inscriptioni of both the Sika princes and Andhra Kings that 
(U the mtm pmoi, the Western Sltraps wore sbrong in W. India* the 
KusbAnas in N. W. India and the Andhras all over the Dekfcah* 
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‘ i&« Eshahar&te ehief could not have fobnded ||i« 

dftin (Oilm Ut, J. Dabreail oonelnsiTelr proyas (see ‘His indent 
DddE^aa, i^tfee 20 and 21 and 22) that .Nahapana'a years of rn)^ ate 
counted f com 92 9i Oi, Aa«t Asi^ inaarlptloiw ar«i dated.f)P<ia Vikram « era 
of that date and not from dftka era (78 A. D.). Mr. B. D. Baneijl bas 
also stated already. in the Jpar^almfB^ A.. B, for 1917 that Nahapana 
could not be the foonder of the ^ftka era. 

Secondly, ishila Mr. G. J. Dubreuil mentions in his bode that 
egmf^ana ascended the , throne between A. D. 75—85 and, prpbably 
fpundni Sie $aka pra ip 78 O , and was acting as a Satrap under 
Qaotamiputra, Dr. V. A. Smith in his Early History of lndia> JVi Ed. 
states thus. ‘‘The events of Chastana’s reign are not on record but 
hMij approximate date is easily asoe^ained from the , facts, that his 
gi^andson is known to have been reigning in A. D. 130 and ^0. 
Chastana, therefore, may be placed in the period from, about 83 A,., D. 
to 110. These dates imply that Chastana held hii office as Great 
Satrap under (he Eush&a Dynasty, i. e., under EslpMses 11 accor- 
ding to my chronology.’’ Thus, the two scholars differ with regard to 
the dates of accession and the immediate overlorde of, Ohaft^l^. 
Dr. Sten Eonow has put forward the theory that the Saka era was 
founded by Eadphises II and Dr. V. A. Smith who held in bis ^ird 
edition of Early History that Eanishka founded the Sska era has 
now given ijt up in his Fourth Ed. and stated as fpll^ows jin a foot- 
note on p. 271:— “In all probability, the Shka era ipifts founded by 
Eadphises II and possibly a new era running from , the .accession or 
from the enthronement of Eanishka came into pse in K. India 
including Eabul and continued in use in the reigns of Ms successors.’’ 
Further on, on page 272, he stated that Eanishka came to the throne 
early in the 2nd C. A. D. and probably in 120 A iS. In a fpotpote 
on the same page, he has stated thus:— “The snbstaptial controversy 
is between the scholars who place the accession of Eanisjhka in 
A. D. 78 and those who date it later, in about 120 A. D. It is possible 
that the EusbAn kings may have used a ppeoial era distinct from the 
Sake but it is unlikely. If such an era was used, it began .after, 
not before, 78 A. D. Sir J. H. Marshall, D G. of Arch. Survey has 
been convinced by the direct evidence of the strati^cation of the 
remains of Taxila that Eanishka reigned in the Ilnd rather than 
the 1st century of Christian era.” 

Thirdly, there is the view expressed by Mr. E. P. Jayasval in 
the Journal of B. 0. B. S. Vol. VI Pt. I page 22 thus, “Bushin era 
being identical with tite era of W. Satraps which is accepted to l^e S|^a 
era, their dress being Scythic and they being callel S^kas, Cani8h|ca 
becomes theffounder of the Sakaera.” The les^ned scholar thinks that 
from the evidence of the statues of Eanishka and Chastana bjilng 



foUfid ^irdald oodteoitioira'tii^ add ^vea telatfv^; ' Jl* 

tfaui •anV''i^did, he has stott^ ^tbat exk th#lkiQg KlnlUih ‘ 
Ea^hiisB inu'st he adorer add^rliit dika ava hrhlch'^igan id 130 lk1^. 
Mt. MIsJ El^aoa Jo hia Aaoient liidia s«i^i>rted |hia view ai^‘ 
Pr. V, A. Sihttil, whtte‘ suiiptitfcing It'in ad'earliw edt^on, has now 
abai«lM*aHtl 

Pit. Ifhrafu^'who osiiiad on exoavationa atr* Taxilla' thinks ^ 
thaii'EiinishkA shohld'have lived early in 3nd oank A T>. Anoordihg 
to hln/disidnot sttatiSoatioaS ara found at TaxUb, viz., 1. Strata 
of Oon'iohhcMrnes 2. Strata of Etijhla Eh%dphia'» 3. Strata of 
Witna KhadphiSeS '4. Strahi of Eanishka. Slaoe the-' formation of 
soil' involves a lapse bf Ume and since the coins of Wima and his 
predecessors alone ara found at Shrkop but not those of Eanishka,' bs 
thinks that Eanisfaka would not have ruled there before Wima. 
Ehadphisss. Since the EushAns obt lined possession of Taxilla about 
60 A. D. and sines some time should elapse between one rule and 
another, Eanishka cannot be held to have ruled in 78 A. D. He ruled 
in the 1st half of the second century A. D., and so he never founded 
the dftka era. 

Fourthly, there is the theory of Mr. Q. J. Dubreiul expressed 
thus on pages 34 — 36 of his Ancient History of Deccan : —“Since the 
daka ei% was not fonhdbd eithet by Nahapana or by Ebnishka and as 
GautaffllpntrA also was not the founder of it (No one has mdde' tbrhi 
Bup^sitioh) there remain but two hypothAses : — ^tbat the Saka era ' 
wasfoiindad either by Chastatta or by Eddphlses II. The latter 
opinion is held by Dr. Sten Eonow who has written recently “I aih 
still df opinion that &e Saki 4ra was established by WiiUa-EadphisAS’* 
Ef). Indlca Vol. 14 p.‘141. • 

“But even granting that Eadphises It reigned in 78— T3 A. D. 
it has to be proved that he founded an era. We have not ev'en a 
single dooument that can mak) us ballets that Eadphisjs II haA ' 
fouaded an era. On the contrary, if the Chir stupa iusbription is 
dated 78—73 A. D., it will b4 provad that the Kushftn kitlfes uSed After' 
78 A.'d , the erabS— 37 B. 0. and Anall^, giantihg that Ekdphfses II 
founded an era, it must ba proved that this era wAs adopted bj^ ' 
Chastana or his desoendshtst Af^ter'all, the theory of Wima EadphiSes 
ha^ng founded iEe dika era is not'bASad 'either u^'dn ani^ proof’ or 
even IndioaHoh. 

“TheifA remaihs then bat one hypothesis' “ThA ' SAka era waS ‘ 
foundiB^hy obASthiia**. This* theory was ex^ohhde^ '30 years ago by 
Cnshiiiigfham, discussed ’notAbly' Drt' BhaddATker' in B. B.'B. At 
Voh W p-'EtO*, 'aM H^waS aftwrwarfffA cbniple^Biy abandouAd. 

“t^hw wish to assert htd^Ty tihat 'thjts abAndonmeni Is 
unjusUded, 'Th^s (heWy haA been s^^S^Aiad,^ beoAhse, for '30 ’ yeaw thf 
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|iistQ||i>ns bare had 2 preoonoe^rad notions : 1, that tho 

are dated in 4aka era 2. that thp 'dika era 
wtus fom^hyil^^ldhka. 1 think I have proved that these 2 suppotd- 
titms ai4 now untenable. I affirm that the only natural tl^ry 
oonoarning the Saka era is ihit it was /oun lei by Ohastana. 

“It is admitted on all hands that the dynasty ci Ohastana 
has used the Saks era; and it is but natural to suppose that the founder 
of the dynasty was also the founder of the era used by it. Outside 
the kingdom of Ohastana and his descendants, not a single inscription 
has been found which is dated in the above era. In fact, the 
inscriptions of the Kushftn kings ara not dated from Saka era and the 
inscriptions dated from the same era which are found in South India 
are all posterior to the fall of the dynasty of Ohastana. 

“Thus, then, all the Saka inscriptions that are anterior to 
400A.B. are every one of them inscriptions of the dynasty of Ohastana. 
The era is therefore special to that dynasty 


“Therefore, the most simple, the most natural and the most 
logical theory consists in saying “The ^fi,ka era of 78 was founded by 
Ohastana.” 

Some months back, while I was reading in the pages of 
Andhra Skhitya Parishad Journal Yol. 13, p. 207 the article of 
Mr. M. Y. Bamanacharlu on “Jain works in Prakrit”, I came across 
certain portions of Hkla’s Oadba Sapta Sati. It is a line collection of 
700 verses taken from the PrSkrit works of older poets which bear on 
Neeti and Sring&ram (morality and erotics). The author datavfth<^ne 
who is described as the«sonof Deepakarni (Yikiishna?). ruled over 
Pratishtknapura (Modern Paitban). Oungdbya, author of Brihath- 
katha, darvavarma, author of Eal&pavyftkarana and other prakrit poets 
lived at his court. From Eath&aarits4gara, we learn that darvavarma 
was made the ruler of Bhrukacha^vishaya situated on B. Narbada by 
king daiav&hana and also rewarded with several princely gifts. In 
an amorous mood, he threw the scissors at his wife Malayavati and it 
killed her. We get the above account from the verses at the end of 
thevork. Also we get the following'* Eavivatsala Hkla Salav&han&< 
dyupanftmaka Sri S&lav4hana-nirmit& YividbftnyCktimaya PrAkruta 
OlrgumbhitA euchirasa pradh&nA EftvydttamA SaptasatyavasAns 
magAth.” B&na in his Harsha Charitra, Baja Sekhara and other early 
poets have stated that SfllavAhana, SAlav&hana, ^AlivAhana or HAla or 
dalAhAla composed this GAdbAsaptasati which they praise for its 
fine composition. From verses like “Sapta ^taka SamAptah dalavthana 
Yirachitah Eosah Hftlaeya 8|ilavahanah” and other literary evidences, 
we learn king HAla, the 17 A ndhra King as given in the Matsya 



voiAv.tl ®«Mi t%A #' 

Partua HHHi ]i*d Hw itletf iMcmed «19 ot«. Vurtbor, fiom^AniaralcthBi, 
iMura tiUkt spArak*^ SilA asd othear ‘ Kings also Sad thd tula nf 
yflcxaiDdditya. Hdla SlniMlf rcftrs in Ibis Saptssati to a fertaift 
VikniiMiditpa wbosa r«at nattia Is said to bs dddiaka.^ Tbis prinos 
iii.af be said to itavo founded the ^ikrauLa era In 58 B.O. by defeating 
the Sakas of Ifalera. Hg]a*S referenoe to him therefore is a proof of 
his haeing lived after him. Tradition is strong in asserting tha^ 
yikramftditya ^htivahana) defeated the alien dakas near Karur and 
estaUiitoed his era, *‘dAlivihana dak&bda*' which has been popular 
all over Soutii India frote toe beginning of the 4th oentury A.D.,and 
which has been used by all South Indian dynasties commencing from 
Paliavas. The substitution of toe yikrama era in its 135th year, i. e., 
78 A. D. by ddUvMtana era seems to be an event of Sooth India and 
thte must be due to the valour and greatness of an Andhra King, 
Moreover, the use of yikrama era in North India and the absence of 
dftlivdhana era in the records of North Indian dynasties clearly 
strengthens this argument. The very fact that from the 4th century 
A. D. onwards, the dftlivfthana era came to be used by the Paliavas 
who were Andhra Brutyas and who succeeded to their political power 
and also by other South Indian dynasties shows that it was founded by 
one of the kings of the Imperial Andhra dynasty that ruled for 
4H centuries over the whole of Dekkan and some parts of Transvindh- 
•yan India. No doubt, some scholars attribute it to Oautamt putra, 
the 23rd &dbra king owing to the statements in the Nasik Cave 
Inscriptions but ohronologloal difficulties stand In the way. In the 
light of the statsments quoted above from H&la’s Saptateti that H&la 
and S&Kv4hana were one and the same and in ,view of the Matsya- 
PurAnio evidence that H41a, the I7th Andhra king ruled from 78 to 83 
A.D. Cowing to data Karnii (toe 3rd Indhra king’s) reign synchronising 
with EharavOla's reign and PulOmayt's (24th Andhra King’s) reign 
synchronising with the lives Of Ptolemy on the one hand and 
Budradhman on the other, we get by cjloulation the same years for 
Hala's reign] and taking into consideration the fact that popular 
tradition has always attributed the era to dftliv&hana-elearly atn 
.Sndhra dynastic name and not foreign— and consid< ring also that 
Ohastana-a ditoa Satrap who was clearly a subordinate to _Andhra 
Kings and who adopted toe same symbols on coins as those of Andhras 
and who ruled as viceroy over western parts of Andhra Empire which 
remained in it till tos middle of the 8cd century A.D.-could not be 
supposed to have founded an era as there is no record left, 1 take it 
that HMa altme, by virtue of his politibal greatness as well as literary 
merits foiuaded toe ddHvAhana era after him, an era which vni* 
soon used by his polititol sueoessora, toe BAaas and the Pallav^ 
The daka years 861 and 300 which are found lu the BAna ai^ PaBava 
insor^ytions* (Plaase vido ^ 336 Ifythio Society Journal vol. 17) semg 
9 



imi. 

f nattiest HQ f*r known «ii4 further iMiMttfdicii OMMr twvMll 
«|ome ^ofe reehrds in which they mey he maoMmett 
r , ^e^ntl^, Mr. M. Bamskrisbfi* Kavi has {Attained » FndiHt 
W|nfk oaite^ Leel^ivati > l»ief account <d which hae already hpfllBrd fih 
j&Aoroft and from this work, 1 'learn the foliowinff hietoiioally 
Intereating facts which go to prove how Bftia won great viotoTlM fdr 
and wide, during the short time he ruled. 

> The name of the author is not given in the work, li oontakii 

nearly 1350 verses. There are several aneodotes but tlra meet 
inafti^rtant historical theme is that supplied by HAla’s oommandhr 
Vijayi-nanda to him. His conquests in Oeylon eh behalf of his ntaster 
H&la are described. The Ceylonese King, Siliitiigha had a daughtelr 
Leel&vati by his Candharvs wife, Sarasrt. She came and liVed near 
‘Sapta Qdl&vari Bhimam’. Vijaydoanda, after his military expkdti 
in Oeylon camped on the way with bis troc^s at the same place and 
learnt the story of the Oandharva child Leelftvati who remaiaed in the 
vicinity of the Bhav&ni temple near ‘Sapta G6d6vari Bbimam*. 
After his return to the capital, be narrates the Whole story to his 
Stiterein Hdia, who then goes to the plaM ‘Sapta Odd&vari Bhimatn* 
Which is probably the tir&kshftr&ma BhlmCswaram in Godavari Ht., 
kills the demon Bhhhindnana and marries LeelAvati, after visiting 
the residence of her father, the Simhalese King and then returns to his 
Capital which is called, “Svabhukti VishayC Fratishttnam". In this 
work, the name H&la is referred to in verse 867 and S&Hdtdba in 837, 
and H&ls is called §alav&hana Karindo in 939 verse. H&1% is thiM 
not only a great patron of letters but also s great warrior whg 
dtlfeated, the Simhalese in the south and the Sakas and other lofsign 
tribes 'n western India. No wonder, therefore, he is ^contidered by 
popular tradition as the Founder of the S&Uv&bana ^aka era. 

Mr.^ G. J. Hubreuil’s theory tbat Chestana founded the 
SMivftbana S ika era is based, according to his own adnaJsnen, en a 
hypo<*rsts which he tries to turn into a fact. Misstatement, that the 
eia was t-pecial to 6aka dynasty and that it was not used by othef 
dynsetits before 400 A. D. does not hold good in tiie light of the 
r^erences to the same being found now. Further, it is hard to believs 
trat Chastai a founded the &aka era in 78A.D. whw w« do not gSt 
^/^***^'^*^^'* evidence to the effect and when we also consider thtit 
tfe Saka^, at that time, were only the poliUeal subordihatM of tha 
AOdhras, whole rule over the western provinoss lasted MU the 
^ ^ century A. D. and who rulpd ae the libpexi&l SotroUigaM gf 

t^ Whdle of the Dekkan at that time. Mdos, Idterdry and FtifftMs 
eyidbnocs as pointed out above, wre so skcgb^ tltot wo havu ’W 

«uendwithS thrpn. In 78 *.l».a«d 



REPORT OP MMKHApGAIil CONFERpNCE. 

“Kdinga Day" Celebration. 

U nder the auspioes of the Sooiet 7 i tbe Kalinga Day was 
9 e^r»twi «|| N[<;ik^alln««IQ in 9iur4k;iiai<& Talim on the Uth, 17th 
and 18th June 1927. Several soholare fiooa all parts of the coupliip 
atten^fd Stpd tnade thi? fupiotlpi^ a complete aucoess. Among those 
present were;— 

1. i|ir A. ^ Pa<iro. i^t.,?.AB,i,., M.L.O, 2. ^ai» 

Vikrama Dev Varma. 3. Rao Salieb G. V. Ramamurty Pantulu B.a. 4,Sri 
Nilakantf Pass Ipi^sayo M. a.* R,l. a. 5, Sri S. B. Batbo Mahasayo 
Ex, }t,L.O, 6. Sri Harischandra PadhI Mahasayo AO.B. 7. Tripuifapa 
Suiya Prasad Rao Bahadur. 8. M> Triloohana Patro. 9. Duwada 
Nandepam QhOudari. 10. pr. B. Sediagiri Rao M.A. 11. H. Tatanm 
Naldu. 12r B. Jaganadham Naidu, 13, £. Bangasayakuli^ Naidu. 
14. B. Chinnababu Naidu. 1^. P. Swamy Babu. 16. 0. Narayapo 
Rao M.A.L.T. 17. P. LingannA 18. G. Pharma Rao M.A. 19. R. Subba 
Rao M. A.L.T. 20. B. V. Krishna Raet B. A.B. L. 21. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma. 22. V. Satyanarayana B.A 23. G. V. Raghava Rao A A. 
24. Idngam Tammayya Do]». 25. G. Narasinga Rao B. A. L. y. 

26. G. V. Seetapalhy B. A^L.T. 27. B. Mallaya Sastry. 28. V. Naia* 
yana Sastry. 29. G< Ramdas B.a. 30. V. Sriram AA. 31. C. Veara^ 
bhadratRao. 32. £. Sambamurty Sastry. Oving to severe raina 
many more scholars who were expected to attend could not come. 

The Raja Saheh of Parlakimidi who was graciously pleased 
to miake all arrangements for tire reception, hoarding and lodging ol 
the delegates and visitors was unavoidsbly absent and the same wan. 
keenly felt by one and sU <4 us. 

The President oS the oonferenoe, Sir A. P. Patro and the 
Qhairtoan of the Reoeptioii Oommitte, Sri Raja Vticrama Dev Vhrma 
Qaru as well as several members of the Reception Oommitte and 
delegates arrived at Mukhalingam on the I5th June *27. 

On the morning of 16th June, the proceedings began with a 
procession round the village. The Gathering which numbered over a 
hundred enjoyed much, the songs sung by the KftlingSs ip praise of 
God Huk'halingeswara. After < visiting the temple, the gafhericg 
returned' to the spacious hall of the Rajah’s Bungalow. In thp. 
unavoidable dbsenoe of Srt Riji of Parlakimidi, for which the Soci,,tj^ 
keenly regrbts, feri Raja Vikrama Dev Varma Garn opened tiid 
QoBfaseaaaaa welt as the RlitoBioal Exhibition. The following Were 
tlut chief ohjaota eabibl|ed»^ ' 



:'f0^thjfp*r‘i$k^ iwK!rii»t»<»w.’»--Boddi^adu jiAliw M. 

KffflWp^ fJiteB of Devondmvarma, NiimMfaittpetoj^rtM of 
lind C^«ediva’a«a plates Pavendravanaa. , ^ 

(ii ^Tm^m^ontof Kai^-plate^ot Aoantavarma OtiodacaAga— 

(Sf Britaa and other ancient relics from EaliagtHpatlaam and 
SaUtondanu 

(4) Qongammsanu Gharitra (manuscript) and documents oon- 
taii4ng old treaties of Viidanagar. 

fe) A stone image of Buddha showing “Bhumi Sparsa If udra” 

(6) Tw stone Pillars containing several panels showing human 
sacrifices among Savaras, Parvati and Parameswara, Buddist monks 

preaching to the pec^le and other scenes 

While opening tJie Historical exhibition, Sri Baja VikramaDev Varma 
Haru dwelt at length on the excellent need and value of such exhibi- 
tions and pointed out the historical importance of the several exhibits. 
While opening the Conference, be regretted much for the absence 
of the Baja Saheb of Parlakimidi and then read in Telugu his 
address as Chairman of the Reception Committee. In welcoming the 
delegates and visitors, he expressed thanks to the A. H. B. Society 
and to the Raja of Parlakimidi for arranging the conference of 
scholars who would read papers or discuss matters relating to EaUnga 
history. In his usual scholarly and learned manner, he dealt wfl^ the 
origin of the words 'GSngas’ “Efiingas” and “Tri-Ealingas" and 
stated that the limits of the Ealinga Empire changed very often. He 
t^en gave an account of the heroic part played by Eftlini^aS *tn the 
Mababharata war an(f later on. He gave many thought provoking 
i suggestions which need further research. After address was over, 
Mr. B. Subba Bao, H.A.L.T., Jt. Secretary of the society proposed the 
election of Sir A.F. Patro, Et., to the Chairmanship of ihe conference* 
and it was seconded by Mr. B. V. Erisbna Bao, B.AJB.L. and approved 
unanimously. Mr. R. Subba Bao, then, read messages, expressing 
in*aldUty to attend but wishing the conference complete success from, 
rile Bajah Saheb of Kallik'-ta and Attagada, the Raja S iheb of Obikati* 
Hon* Dr. P. Subbarayan, M.A .P.H.D., Chief Minister. Hon’ A. Banga- 
natha Mudaliar M.L.C. Se< ond Minister, Dr. S. Erishnaswamy Iyengar 
UA. F.H.D., Sri L. N. Deb M.B.A8 Yuvaraj of Tekkali, Bao Bahadur 
B. Erisbna Bao Bhonsle, Ofaulam Yazdani Esq., M.A., Archoeiogical 
8upfrintendent,Nisam’s Government, Sri Gopabandhu Das Maha^ayo, 
Sri Gedavaris Misro Mahasayo, and Messrs J. Bamayya Pantohi, 
President of the Society, E. Bagbavaebari M.A.B.L., Secretary iMf 
Telugu Academy, P. Mahanty M A., P. V. Jagadis Iyer and others. 

Th* President of the Conference, who rose amidst che«M 
then read Ms address in Telugu, He first of all expressed Ms 



t# ^««oi*tf tor IvGMonvIliW^liilB ^tW fttft tiw Baja of Pa|rlakiae>ldi 
fov **v*t*Ui^n9Mat of ^ tiisQ rafWi^ 

to tile Jdhtotf of hi» end e<li«r Bl^npi fwa^ee Uving in VdMnm 
and o&iv^a«ne end ffe’ve » vtvid /ind dotaikd acoonnt of the X;<ll|ii8:&« 
from the B^lo dmee to the Oa^pati tule. He considered diet 
Makhalingam was the Capital of the Ea’inga Empire under the 
Oangaa and in oonelussion gave a very interesting accourt of the 
social aad ecocomio conditiinis preTaiUng among the Kftlingas at 
present. His address which was very instructive was listened to with 
rapt attmtioD. With this, the morning session caime to a close. * 

la tho evening, the Conference met again at 2 P.M. M. B. By. 
Tripurasa Surya Prasad Bao Bahadur Garu, read very interesting 
verses on the Ealinga Day Celebration. 

The papers of Messrs I. C Narayan Bao M.&,L.T. on ‘Ealinga 
in Epic Age'. 2. 6. Subbs Bao, M.A.L.T. on ‘Ancient and Heii^val 
History of Ealinga Hesa'*. 3. Pandit Nilkanta Das Mahasayo, H.A. 
M. L A., on "Ancient Ealing s*. A P. Swamibabu on "Ealinga 
Vaisyas**. 5. Dr. 3. Erishnas vamy Iyengar M. A. on 'Orissa*. 

6. E. IswarDutt, B.A on ‘Viziaiagar Eings and Ealinga wars'. 

7. S. G. Erishnamurty on "The Ltfe and Times of Anantavarma 
Cboda Ganga** were then read and discussed. All these papers which 
contained highly instructive anl interesting mittar were well 
appreciated by the eoholars present. The evening session then came 
to a cloae. 

, In the idght, Pandit Eavyatirtba B. Mallayya Sastry Garu 
of ParJ$kimidi College gave readings from Mahabharata in a novel 
Harikatha style, which combined easy delivery, clear exposition and 
fine music. 

On the morning of 17tb June, the Conference again assembled 
under the presidentship Sir A. P. Patro. The proceedings began 
with a prayer conducted by Brahmasri V. Suryanarayana Sastry Garu 
of Parlakimidi. Mr. V. Satyanarayana B A., read verses on Ealinga 
Day. Then, the reading of papers was resumed. Mr. C. Veorabhadra 
Bao, the Veteran Historian of the Andbras, suggested new inter- 
pretations for 'Vdla* and other terms found in the l^thigunipha 
Inscription of Eharavela and pMnted out the neooessity for stiU 
further research. 

Then the papers of Messrs L, Tammayya Dora on ‘Caves in 
Ealinga Desa*. Dr. B. Ssshagiri Bao, l[.A.,F.H.D, on ‘'Ganga Vamsann 
Charitra", G. Bamdas, B.A.M.B.A.8. on "the Ohrondegy ci the Earlj^ 
Gangat^, Bao Saheh O. V. Ramamurty Pantnlu Garu, B. A, on 
‘Sayarac*. G. V. Baghava Bao BA. on *‘EUamAad»»“^din^" ^ 
G. V. 8aeiap«Uty on^^Langnage ei KalinJiaikda’* were read. 



^^.T ...r li^lte t]»9 %9mbfra tlM 

tihe nQuui|tA,l^ of (Ji« ftlariun. fin, |*i*F 

V- SiWW»»#j: (Jm« vfaiiM' ***•• 

of mpus Vis.. &(}B^ewsrara, A-ni^Aiika B^faMssrAM 
l|f||^t(^eswarA or l{|ttkl^Ung;«^axa and StA^M in datsil thi 
souli^ros. 

In, tho, ^jglp^ O. Euohana Fautula of PaslakinilAi 
the meinhars to Voana PlaF and Vocal Mosio, wUeh were 
a^pve^M- 

* Chi the 18th Morning, Photographs of the members of the 
Be||;^p^on Commute and of Delegf^tes as well as tl^a Historical 
Exhibition and of the severi^l Temples and- Sculptures therein W|B^ 
taken. A Photograph of a few typical EftUngas was also takf^i. 

In the evening, the Study of the Arts and Sculptures as well 
as Inscriptions found in the Mukhalingam temple was r€SumEd ami 
Mr. G. Bamdos of Jeypbre explained several important Spulptures sn4 
in particular, the Stone Image found on the wall of the templs 
treasury room has been stated to be a figure, of Vajraitasta V. 

Froip a close study of the Art and Sculpture tn SUit^ the Pfi^ty 
came to s conplussion that thf. Kalinga A,rt was wrongly cslie^ by 
Fergusspn and others as Orissan in Style, because U the same 
Anantavarma Cb, 0 (}aganga that bui^t the temples in both Mukhsliagjim 
and Bbuvgneswar. 

In the night, Messrs B. Mallaya Sastry, V. Satyanaxaysna 
and T. Surya Prasad Bao Bahadur entertained t^ie mambers with 
Vocal Music and recitations from literary and historical^ oompofitioos* 

Several geaifemen present announced ve^y generovsil 
Donations, a list of which is appended. Tbe grateful thanks of tiia 
society are particularly due to Sir A. P. Patro and Sri Baja Vikrama 
Dsa Varma Oara who not only gave liberal donations but helped the 
sooiety in every way. 

The following resolution which was moved by Mr. B. V, Ertsh* 
nasao B.A.B.L. and seconded by Mr. W. V. B. Bamalingam Bi.A.L.T.. 
was carried unanimously amidst applause by the whole Oonferei|oe:— 

"BesplveC, thet this ponfersnoe, hel4 under the ausploM of 
tl;ie Ani^ra Historical Besearoh So<^y, Bajahmi^ndry, while keenly 
regretting the unavoidable absense of the Baja of ParUkimidi, do 
plaoe on record its grateful thanks to him for having graciously 
hidpeAfal the celebration of the Ealinga Memorial Day at Mu^liA. 
lingam in a fitting manner and for showing generous hospitality ^ 
aU dalegatM and viMtors.” 

Sir, P. Pa|f9, in bringing i^he proceedings to a olosfl 
remarked WAs,hjigJil,y,cys^tS^^ ^9^ *1^ Sopie|y itp hiAife,. brqqgi^4^ 



Miif ini' ft 

aboul a Coofetenca cl B««liar^4llii^la l^ont various parts of tho 
Oountry and ihave produced euoh exoeUeut results which would soon 
fruoti|^ Ip thp.ffodiAltioa io| hifl‘a«iliiefitaitt%e iBstavr df jKti^dife Desa 
in a short time under the able 6 dit 9 rehip of If r. B. Subbi Bao Mjk.L.T, 
Helflibexptesdted hbartfelt thanks to the Itaja of Parlakimidi and to 
the Joint SeeretstMss bf the Society fOi^ arc'Shgin'f' this Conference. 
He would look forward for the History of the Country to be brought 
out, bit by bit, by the research scholars of the Society. Lastly, he 
ezprbbbbd his shtisfbotiOti ht the fbhtisation 6f Bis dreabi dM that 
of Mr. B, y. Krishna Bao and thanked all the eohOlaid Whd read 
original papers and thus contributed to the History of Kalinga. 

Mr. R. Subbs Rao M.A L.T., Joint Secretary of the Society and 
Editor ‘Kalinga Sanohika’ proposed a hearty vote of thanks to. the 
Rajs 6f Parlakimidi for helping the society in holding the Confefuiil^ 
so successfully, to the Rajas of Kallikot and Attaghda BstStes and 
Chikati for graciously consenting to be patreiis, to Sir Pt Patrd fOr 
hhvihg bi^ssiditd hnd Successfully conducted thb pt^UBledihgs and for 
helping the sOmety ttith munificent donations, lb SH Rhjh ^ikfhma 
Dev Varma Garu, who in spite of his Old dgb, Chbdifiill^ bdnsCnted 
to bb Chairmah 6F the Reoeptioh Cbmmitte Snd heljpbd ihe Society in 
several ways, to the Donors and members of the RecepHon Committe 
WEo'hSlbed the sOcibty so iibdl'dlly, to the Delegates siid yisiiors who 
ibad papers, tb Meairs Rao Saheb G, V. Ramamurty Pahtuln and his 
sbn, G. V.Sediaphtby for looking after all aritangSments for the guests 
dhd'fdr makihg the Conference, in spite of bad Weather, such a real 
BUcdtss Snd Iasi btit not least, to Mr. I. I^anakacheilam Pahlulu 
M.A.L.T.,* of Pbrldkitdidi * 

On behalf of the Society, he also expressed keen regret for his 
absence owing to ill-health. Asa member of the Kalinga committe 
and as one responsible for the successful celebration of the Kalinga 
Day. he took not a little trouble in making all arrangements for the 
function. With a prayer to Almighty, the Oonferenee came to a 
siiccSss^til close. 


% ■oowfipswt^ |t4A|yl.. 

APFmmnA. 

ila^’*IUiiii»eli«i^^ Mm 4« D«v BalMdiir Vmt% 

'Maj 9 o/ SjAWcaba and AUaQadce Estates very geuerousiy atnt a- 
donation of Ss. SOO to the Treasurer t» Mag *27. 


LIST OjP DONATIONS PROMISED AND PAID ON THE 
• OCCASION OP KALINGA DAY AT MUKHALTNGAM, 

17th JUNE ’27. 


Meesre. 

Promieed. 

Paid. 

1. 

Eembavi Srinivasa Rao Parlakimidi. Rs. 10 — 0 — 0 


2. 

Andhavasapu Lakshmanamurtiu*! 
Hiramandalain. / 

10 — 0~*0 

10 — 0 — 0 

3, 

Potnuri Swamibabu, Naiasannapeta. 

10-6—0 

10—0—0 

4. 

Boddapalli Ramamurthi Naida,'| 




Eannyala Velasa P. O., V 
Anudalavalasa. J 

10-0—0 

5 0 "*0 

5. 

Moonangi Rajita Narayanamurthi 

10-0—0 

10—0—0 

6. 

Boddapalli Chinna Babu Naddu. 

60—0—0 

5—0—0 

7. 

Boddapalli Jaganatham Naidu. 

60—0—0 

5—0—0 

8. 

Eona Raghunayakulu Naidu. 

10-5—0 

5—0-0 

9. 

Duvvada Nandesam ChoudarL 

150-0—0 

70-0-0 

10. 

Tripurana Surya Prasada Rao. 

50—0—0 


IL 

Rao Saheb 0.*^. Ramamurthi Pantulu. 

10— OM) 


12. 

G. V. Sitapati. 

10—0—0 


13. 

Gade Narasinga Rao. 

10—0—0 


lA 

I. Eanidcaohalam. 

10—0—0 


15. 

Sir A, P. Patro. 

500—0—0 


16. 

Raja Sri Yikrama Dev Varma. 

50-0-0 

50—0—0 

17. 

Trilochana Patro, Berhampore. 

10—0—0 


18. 

H. Tatanna Naidu. 

10-0-0 

10 — 0—0 


Rs. 

990—0-0 

180— -0—0 
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^ APPENDIX B. 

list of authors and essays for kalinoa’ sanohika 

Messrs. , * 

i. N. SubretHttnyein M, a.« l. T « ... ... Mep of Ealings Empire, 

3 , N. Sandsnun Pantulu ... Kalinga RaiyaEahetrsPrasamsa. 

3. P. SfSamibabu ... ... Ealinga Faisyas. 

4. N. Venkataramani, B. A., Ealinga Sataka Literature. 

5. Sri Jagabandu Singh ... ... ... Ealingas, 

6. A. Bamarao A A., Forgotten Ealinga Andhra Poels. 

7. G. Bamdoss B. A., ... Mukbalinga Eshetra Mahatyam Verses. 

8. Sri Vikrama Dev Varma ... ... Ealinga Desa. 

9. Do. ..: ... ... ‘Ealinga Day' address. 

10. Sir. A. P. Patro, A A , B. L., ... ... Ealinga Rajyam. 

11. Sri Satyanarayana Baju ... ... Praohina Odra JatL 

12. Sri L. N. Deb ... ... ... Ealinga* 

13. J. Venkata Erishna Rao B. A., Ealinga Samrajyam. 

14. 01 Narayana Row M. A., L. T. ... Ealinga Edicts of Asoka. 

15. B. V. Erishna Rao B. A., B. L Mukhalinga Nagaram. 

16. O. V. Seetapati B. A., L. T. ... ... Eorni plates, 

17. V. Satyanarayana ... ... Verses on Mukhalingam. 

18. E. Ragavacharlu M. A., B. L. Prachina Ealinga Desa Charitra. 

19. E. Iswar Dutt B. A., Vijayanag^ram Emperors and Ealinga wars. 

30. M. V. Ramanaoharlu Mukhalinga kshetra Mahatyam-Prose. 

21. A. Jaghanada Rao B. A., A L. ... ... ... Ehonds. 

28. V. Satyanarayana ... ... Ealingas of Dantapura. 

28. Sri T^purana Surya Prasad Rao ... Verges on Ealinga Day. 

24. V. Suryanarayanasastry ... ... >, Verses. 

25. G. Ramdoss, B. A., ... ... ••. Ealinga. 

26. B. H. Narayanamurty ... Ealinga in 1800. 

27. L. Tammaya Dora ... ... Ealinga Cave Temples. 

28. G. V. Ragava Rao B. A., Ealinga-Elamanohali. 

29. S. G. Erishnamurty ... Life and times of Anantavarman. 

30. R. Subba Rao M.A., L.T. Ancient and Medieval History of Ealinga. 


31. Dr. B. Seshagiri Rao M. A., PH. D. 
^ G. Ramdoss A A., 

33. G. Narasinga Rao A A*. L. T. 

34. G. V. Ramunurti Pantulu A a., 

35. G. V. seetapathy B A., L. T. 


Gangavamsanu Charitra. 

Ealinga Art, 
Capital of Ealinga. 
... ... Savaraa, 

Language in Ealinga Desa. 


36. E. Sambamurty Sastry Cheedivalasa plates of Devendra varma, 
Hiratianda iMigr If. a., ... ... Ealingas in Far East 

3*. E. B, Ssihfillanyam M. a., ... ReUiftoui history of Eahnga. 

39. Dr. SL Eridtinaswattl|r lyengur M. a„ Orissa. 

40. Pan4t inik«nt» DmAt. A., A, L. A. ^ ... Ancient Eahng#. 

4L M. Soinas^hara Sarma ... B3, Chalukyas andEl Gengaa 

42. O* • ••• 

43. V. Apfiatao fi. ^ A L. Hathigumpa Inscription of Eharavela. 



REVIEWS. 


(Elections from Sanskrit inscriptions Part I—l^xt by 
Bllr. iX & DiiSMlkar M.A., Curator, Watson Museum, Rajkot. Rs 1. 

Mr. Diskalkar has rendered the student of I ndian History a 
real serrioe by the publioition Here, we have got the texts of about 
fifteen inscriptions ranging from the 2nd Century to the 8th Cen- 
tury A. Dm printed in Devanagari characters. The insoripticms are 
selected with a view to illustrate passages possessing literary merit 
and to popularise Indian Epigraphy. The student of Sanskrit litera- 
tune is treated to a refreshing repast of poetry moulded in the Kavya 
style. We know now from published inscriptions that it is one of the 
duties of a court poet variously styled as ‘Vidyidhikari’, Sandhi- 
Vigrahi or 'Sasanftdhikftri* to compose the text of an inscription, 
whenever a gift is made; or when a victory was obtained against a 
neighbouring King ; and that is the occasion for the poet to describe 
his ‘Liege Lord' and his ancestors in eulogistic terms. 

Lovers of the poetry of Nature may find it relieving to go 
through the description of the storm in the beginning of the Gimar 
inscription of Budrad&man in the present volume. Very little resort 
is made to the Alankara Sastra ; the language is simple and most 
effective. We have not yet come across such a soul-capturing des- 
cription of a storm elsewhere in all Sanskrit literature. 

Though the present compilation is not made with a view to 
place before the Historian, passages of historical interest yet, we 
have here inscriptions of great historical value such as Budradftman’s 
Gimar inscription, Samudra- Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, and 
the Aihole inscription of Pul akesin II. The book is enriched by a 
thoughtful introductibn from the pen of Bio Bahvlur H. Krishna 
Sastri, B. A., retired Govt Epigraphist for India. Many of the 
inscriptions are taken from Fleet’s ‘Gupta inscriptions,’ a volume 
which is not easily available at present. This book may well find n 
place on the shelf of every lover of Epigraphy and Literature. 

V. A. R. 

II 

Annual report of Watson Museum for the year 1925-26. 

This is the only institution of the kind throughout the province 
of Guzerat doing useful Historicfal Research work. The Hony Secre- 
tary stat s in his report that the financial position of the Museum is 
not satisfactory. We hope that the committee governing the 
institution will take some efScient steps, for realising funds and 
putting the institution on a sound financial basis. Mr. Diskalkar, the 
Curator of the Museum has done useful Research work by publishing 
articles in various Oriental J oumals in addition to his routine duties. 
HU work deserves praise. 


V. A. R. 



NOTES Ol^ THE QUAttTEit 

4tf tlitl Cooiidl iBMi«tiitc held on 3<M*1927. 
Present: 

M, B. By. C. Atmaram Oaru (in the chair). 

B. V. Krishna Bao Gam. 

B. Subbarao Garu. 

N. Kameswararao Garu. 

Besolutions. 

1, Resolved that the following gentlemen, having signified their 
consent, be admitted as the members of the Society. * 

Messrs. 1. V. Purnayya, District Munsif, Bezwada. 

2. Oh. Suryanarayana, High Court Vakil, Bajahmundry. 

3. N, V. Yogananda Rao, „ Bajahmundry. 

A N. Venkataramiah, „ „ Bajahmundry. 

5. M. Sambasiva Rao, pleader, Bajahmundry. 

6. Dr. B. Seshagiri Rio, Professor, Vizianagaram. 

7. L. V. Bhadrayya, B. A., Pleader, Ellore. 

8. P. Seshagiri Bao, B. A., Dy. Inspector of Sjhools, Adoni. 

9. P. Venkatdchalam, Inamdar, Behampore. 

10. G. Narasingn BaO, B. A., L, T., Lecturer, Parlakimidi. 

3. Resolved that the following member be considered to hive 
resigned : — 

K. Seetharamasarma. 

3. Resolved that the following exchanges be accepted : — 

1. Puranagranthamalika. Pittapuram. 

• 2. Modern Review, Calcutta. 

3. Publications of the Musie Guiifiet, Paris. 

4. Publications of the Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

4. Resolved that the accounts of the Society for the month of 
April 1927 be passed. 

5. Resolved that the Editorial board for the year 19J7-28 be 
composed of the following gentlemen; — 

M. R. By. 1. C. Atmaram Garu (Editor). 

2. B. V. Erishnarao Garu. 

3. V. Apparao Garu. 

4. J. Bamayya Pantulu Garu. 

5 . B. Subbarao Garu. 

6. Resolved that M. B. By. J. Ganganna Garu, B. A., L. T., be a 
member of the Council in the place of M. B. By. M. Rama- 
krishna Eavi Garu, resigned. 

7. Resolved that the Joint-Secretaries be requested to interview 
the Bijah of Parlakimidi and arrange for the speedy celebra- 
tion of the Eating^ day and that their expenses be met. 

(Sd.) C. Atmaram. 



: il' , 

tli« Council mooting koU on SXHkIdZt* 

M. B, By. O. Veerabhadio Boo Fantulu Garu (in the chair). 
B. V. Krishna Bao Gara. 

B. Subbarao Gam. 

N. Kameswara Bao Garu. 
y. Apparao Garu. 

1. Resolved that the following gentlemen, having signified 
their assent, be admitted as members of the Society. 

Messrs. B. China Yaganarayana Sarma, Madugula Vizag Dt. 

M. V.,Sundara Rao, Inamdar, Anakapalle. 

S. Venkata Sambasivarao, Head-Master, Mandasa 

T. Pattabhiramayya, A A., B. L., Vakil, Berhampore. 
Garimella Seetharamayya, B. A., B. L., Vakil, Berhampore. 

E. Apphrao Nayudu, B. A., B. L., Vakil, Berhampore. 

B. Nageswararao, B. A., L. T., Teacher, lohapuram. 

P, Jagannadhaswami, M. A.,*L. T., Lecturer, Parlakimidi. 

Y. Ramamurthi, M. A., L. T., Lecturer, College, Berhampore. 

V. V. Jogiah Garu, B. A., Pleader, Berhampore. 

K. Suryanarayana, B.A., L.T., Teacher, College, Berhampore. 
B. V. Bamanamurthi, M. A., B. L. Vakil, Berhampore. 

W. BamaUngam, B. A., L. T., Chairman, 

Municipal Council, Berhampore. 

S. V. Sivaramasarma, Bajupalem, Ramnad Dt. 

2. Resolved that the resignation of Mr. V. V. Sarma of his 
membership be accepted. 

e 

3. Resolved thaj; the following Exchanges be accepted: — 

1. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Calcutta. 

2. Karnataka Sahitya Parishad Patrica, Mysore. 

3. Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombay. 

4. Man In India, Bombay. 

5. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

4. Resolved that the advertisement* of Book-sellers, Publishers, 
and of such other traders be aoe^ted and the following rates 
be fixed : — 


Title page, inner-side. 

per quarter. 

per year. 

full 

... Rs. 25 

Es. 100 

half 

Rs. 15 

Es« 50 

quarter 

... ' 8 ... 

Es« 30 

Title page, outer-side, 
full 

Rs. 30 

BSe 120 

half 

Rs. 18 

ESe 60 

quarter 

Bs. 10 

Eb. 40 
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S. B«»ollred iih«t aoeottats fv<»m 16 be 

passed. 

CJ, Besolved that M. B. By. I. Eanakachalam Fantulu Oaru ba 
requested to visit Cuttack and such other places to do work 
in connection with the Aslicga Day celebration and that he 
be paid expenses by the Society. 

(Sd.) Cbilukuri Virabbadra Eow, 
20-5-1927. 

Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 2-6‘1927.* 

(Resolutions passed by circulation.) 

1. Resolved to place on record the Society’s grateful thanks to 
Sri Sri Sri Rajakrisbna Chandra Oajapati Narayana Devu 
Bahadur Varu, Rijah of Taralakimidi for having graciously 
consented, to open the Kalinga Day proceedings) and to render 
till help in connection with the Kalinga Day celebrations. 

2. Resolved to place on record the Society’s grateful thanks to 
Sri Sri Sri Rajah Ramachandra Marda Raja Devu Bahadur 
Varu, Raja of Eallikota and Attagada for his having 
graciously consented to become a Patron of the Society and for 
having sent a handsome donation of Rs. 300/- to the Society. 

3. Resolved to request Mr. M. S. Sarma of Madras to bring 
materials ftr the Historical Exhibition at Mukhalingam as a 
loan and to incur all the incidental charges thereto. 

4.. Resolved to sanction travelling allowance to the Joint 
Secretaries, to and from, Mukhalingans and to empower them 
to incur all the incidental charges thereto, in connection with 
the celebration of the Ealinga Day and the publication of 
Ealinga Sanchika and that an initial sum of Rs. 100 be 
advanced for the purpose. 

(Sd.) R. Subbarao, 

B. V. Erishna Rao. 

N. Eameswara Rao. 

' V. Apparao. 

Proceedings of the Council meeting held on 7-7-1927. 

Present : 

M. R. Ry. N. Eameswara Rao Garu (in the chair). 

R. Subbarao Garu. 

B. V. Erishna Rao Garu. 

C. Atmaram Garu. 

V. Apparao Garu. 



ly 

* Itepl^yod tiiat the following gei&tlemen, having signified their 
Millet, be jMiiaitted as members of the Society : — ' 

Messrh. L H. Triloehana Patro, Berhampore. 

2. Fataneni Veeranna B. A.) 

3. P. Mallikharjuna Rao, Inamdar, Bajahmundry . 

4. Sriman Harisohandrs Padhi Mahasayo B. 0. E. 

Engineer, Berhampore. 

5. Burra Hume Sastri B. A.. B. L., Vakil, Vizag. 

6. B. Ssshagirirao, Agent, Macmillan & Co., Madras 

* 7. C. Sambasivarao B. A., Bar<at>law, Madras. 

3. P. Swami Babu, Inamdar, Narasannapeta. 

9. T. S. Prasada Kao Bahadur, Inamdar, Siddhantam. 

2. Resolved that the following gentlemen be considered to have 
resigned : — 

Messrs. N. J. Prasadarayudu Garu. 

J. Somasekhara Bao'. 

K. Narasimha Bao. 

3. Resolved that the following Exchanges be accepted : — 

1. Jayanti, Masulipatam. 

2. Smithsonian Annual Report, Washington. 

4. Resolved that the accounts submitted by the Joint Secretaries 
regarding Eaiinga Day celebrations be approved. 

5. Resolved that the expenditure incurred by the treasurer in 
going to Waltair to interview the Maharaja of Jeypore viz., 
Rs. 9-9-0 be approved. 

6. Resolved that the accounts from 21-5-19^7 to 7-^7-1927 be 
passed. 

7. Resolved that the following agenda be placed at the next 
general body meeting : — 

1. Election of Patrons. 

2. Election of Hon. Presidents. 

3. Election of Hon. Correspondents. 

4. Any other matter of which previous notice is 

given to the Secretaries. 

8. Resolved that a reading room and library ba started. 

(Sd). K. Eameswara Rao, 
7-7-27. 



List of members eHho paul their subscriptions 
during the quarter encBug with 31-3-27. 


Messrs. 

Rs. 

Messrs. 

Rs. 

1. 

G. Ramdas 

4- 0-0 

11. V, Subrahmanyam 

3- 2-0 

2 

E. Ramamurti 

3- 0-0 

12. V. Jagapati Vatma 

4- 0-0 

3. 

C. Bhimasena Rao 

3- 2-0 

13. C. V. Hanumantha Rao 2- 0-0 

4 

V. Sriram 

3- 0-0 

14. A.RangaswamiSaraswati3- 2-0 

5. 

V. Subbarao 

4- 0-0 

15. G. Dharmarao 

3- 2-0 

6. 

S. Kameswara Rao,B.L. 

4- 0-0 

16 D. R Bhandharkar 

3- 2-0 

7. 

Ch. Venkata Rao 

2- 0-0 

17. D L Narasimham 

4- 2-0 

8. 

R. Krishna Row Bonsle 3- 2-0 

18. S. Venkatramiah 

2- 0-0 

9. 

V. Pichayya 

3- 2-0 

19. G. J. Dubriel (26-28) 

6- 0-0 

10. 

Vikrama Deo Varma 

3- 2-0 

Rs. 

63- 2-0 


List of subscribers to journal who paid their subscriptions 
during the quarter ending 31-3-27. 

Literary Association, Cooanada (half year). 3- 2-0 

Principal, A. E. L. M. College, Guntur. , 6- 4-0 

Librarian Imperial Library, Calcutta. 6- 4-0 

Rs. 1&-10-0 


List of Donations received during the quarter ending 

31-3-27 


Maharaja Sri B. V. K. M. Surya Rao Bahadur 
Varu Maharaja of Pithapuram. 

Sri Vadrevu Viswasundara Rao Bahadur. 


300- 0-0 
Rs. 25- 0-0 


Rs. 325- 0-0 


Grand total for the Quarter Rs. 403-12-0 



vi 

list of members who paid thmr subscriptions 
duridg the quarter ending with 30>6<i>2y 


Messrs. Bs* 

1. L. V. Bhadrayya (36-27)6- 0-0 

2. 0. Somayajulu 3- 2-0 

3. R. Subbarao B.L. 4- 0-0 

4. S. S Setlur (27 to 29) 6- 0-0 

5. V^drevu Bapiraju 3- 0-0 

6. P. Bhadrayya 2- 0-0 

7. A. PerrajuSarma 3- 0-0 

8. Vaddadi Apparao 4- 0-0 

9. Vepa Pumayya 3- 0-0 

10. M. Sambasiva Rao 4- 0-0 

11. T. Purushottam 1- 0-0 


Messrs 

Rs. . 

12. V. V Sarma 

4- 0-0 

13. P. Venkatachalam 

3- 0-0 

14. V. Lakshmana Rao 

3- 2-0 

15. Unnava Rsmalingam 

3- 0-0 

16. S. V. Sambasiva Rao 

3- 0-0 

17. G. Sitaramiah 

3- 2-0 

18. S. V. Sivarams Sarma 

3- 2-0 

19. V. V. Jogiah 

3- 2-0 

20. B. Ch. Yegnarayanna 

3- 2-0 

21. Harischandra Padhi 

3- 0-0 

22 Trilochana Patro. 

3- 0-0 


Rs. 73-12-0 


List of subscribers to journal who paid their subscriptions 
during the quarter ending 30-6-27 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 6-10-0 

Librarian, Dacca University. 6- 0-0 

. Rs. 12-10-0 


List of Donations received during the quarter 
ending 30-6-27 

Sri Raja Rama Chendra Marda Rajs Dev Bahadur! oAA_A~n 
Varu, Raja of Kallikota and Attagada / 

Mr. Chilukuri Narayana Rao 5-0-0 

305-<M) 

Grand total for the Quarter Rs. 391-6-0 


N. Kameswara Rao. 
Treaaurer. 
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* 74 TH1E NYAYA COKCEPTION OF VALID THINKING [j. A.H.R .S 

is known m Jnferential /cognition (iii)*By the percep- 

tion of t^e similarity to the cow, we have the apprehension ofrthe fact 
of ^ particular animal bearing the name of Gavaya (^FT^Tl). Here the 
resulting knowledge of the relation of words to their meanings is 
oailed ‘knowledge by analogy’ (4) By means of such 

Sentences as ‘one Sdesiring heaven should perform the Jyotishtoma sacri- 
we get at the apprehension of the fact that the Jyotishtoma 
sacrifice is the means of attaining heaven. 

Remembrance also is of two kinds,— (i) true or false-according 
as ititis, or is not, in consonance vrith the real character of the thing 
remembered* Both these kinds of remembrance occur during waking 
time; in dreams all the cognition that exists, is of the nature of such 
remembrance as is not in consonance with the real thing. 

^ It would be interesting as well as edifying to know the rationale 
underlying these four instruments of right cognition as accepted by the 
Naiyivika. It has been accepted by all the exponents of Sastras, as a 
fundanmntat principle of exposition, that, before establishing a doctrine, 
all probable and possible objections to that doctrine should be anticipa- 
ted, discussed and refuted on valid grounds. In accordance with this 
principle the Naiyayik^ who seeks to establish the necessity for 
recognising the four aforesaid instruments of right cognition, sets forth 
for a critical examination the peculiar theory of Carvaka the crest- 
jewel of the atheistic school, in respect of valid thinking. The leading 
doctrines of the Carvaka system are briefly as follows: — The only ofeject 

of human pursuit consists in wealth and enjoymeilt re- 

sulting from contact with sensible objects. While life remain# iet a 
man live happily, let him feed on ghee even though he runs into debt. 
When once the body becomes ashes, it can never return again. There 
is no such thing as happiness in a future world. There is no other 
heaven than pleasure derived from the objects of this world. There Hs 
no other hell than pain produced by purely mundane causes,* such as 
diseasIlB, harmful animals* thorns etc. There is no soul in a^othel- 
world; *nor is there any other Liberation than the dissolution Iff the 
body. The four elements— earth, water, fire and air— are the original 
principles. From these alone, when transformed into the body, intelli- 
gence is produced, just as intoxicating power is developed from the 
nature of certain specific ingredients!' and when these are destre^red, 
intelligence also perishes at onfce. Therefore what is known as the 
soul i|^ the Other systems is no other thaH the body distinguished bt 
ibfB tiii4bute of intelligence. This is because there is no evidence for 
asny soul’ distinct from the body. Perception is accepted 
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as the only source of kaowledge, and it can by no means manifest 
the existence of -any soul distinct from the body. 

*It is in the light of the doctrine that the soul is identiqal with 
the body, that such usages as “I am 'stout’*', “I am fair” etc, are at once 
intelligible. For the self-concionsness represented by ‘I’, coexists with 
the attributes of stoutness, fairness etc, in the substratum (the body). 
If however the Naiy3,yik;a says that he can prove by Inferential 
Reasoning ( the existence of a soul distinct from the body, 
my reply is as follows : The object of the Naiy6yika could be gained 
only if it be possible to prove Reason (^30 ^ instrument of right 

knowledge ( ipTTllp^) in the strict sense of the term ; but it nrould 
not be possible. For, Reason { = middle term = as recognised by 

the Naiyiyikas, is such an object that, on perceiving it in a certain 
place ( = minor term jed to conclude the existence in 

the same place of another object (major term = closely con- 

nected with the first-perceived object. For instance, when wSf^observe 
smoke (k^:) issuing from a mountain we at once conclude that 

fire also must exist in the same mountain. Here the con- 

clusion refers to the existence in the mountain of fire, and no o|her 
object, because fire alone is supposed to be invariably connected with 
smoke. Thus it would appear that those who maintain the authority of 
Reason ' (^3‘) ^ source of right knowledge, must necessarily accept 

that the possibility of a valid conclusion regarding the existence of the 
major term(i[TT''-q^^) is evidently based on the existence of the relation 
of invariable concomitance (oqjf^;) between the major term 
and the middle term (^30 from which the conclusion is drawn. 
It is also accepted as equally important by the KaiySyikas that, unless 

aufjficient care be taken in selecting the mark (^;) the validity of 

f*'* 

the conclusion is sure to be vitiated if the mark in question ndmits of 
a condition in relation to the major term. For instance, the 

inference of smoke from fire is bound to be invalid because of the non- 
^.existence of smoke in a pie^e red-hot i^n which is evidently due to 
the condition in /elation to fire and smoke as middle and 

major terms respectively. Here the condition is the contact of wet fuel 
which, as defined by the NaiySyika, is invariafeljt 
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coDOomitant (oi|m^i;) with the major term smoke, and apt so 

with tite middle term ; i. e. the major term smoke is invariably concomi- 
tant, not with every kind of fire (mjddle term), but with such fire as is 
in contact with wet fuel ( = a particular condition). Thus in instances 
like this the Naiyayikas themselves admit that a condition 
of the aforesaid nature does really exist and evidently vitiates the 
validity of Eeasons like fire as Instruments (Sf^TTIinf^) leading to the 

knbwledge of the existence of major terms like smoke. It would 
therefore follow that, even according to the NaiySyikas, the validity of 
Inference depends upon (1) the middle term (^g:) being absolutely free 

from any condition (3’TTf^;), either accepted disputed 

or even suspected (2) the existence of the 

middle term (sign or in the minor, and (3) the middle term being 
invariably connected with the major. This invariable relation 

is helpful in causing Inference, not by virtue of its existence, 
but by virtue of its being knovm. 

What then is the means of knowing this relation? It cannot 
be perception. For perception can produce the knowledge of only such 
objects as come in direct contact with the corresponding senses. But 
the invariable relation in question subsists between the objects not 
only of the present which can no doubt come in contact With the 
senses, but also of th5 past and the future which can by no means come 
in contact with the senses. So perception cannot be the means of 
knowing this invariable relation (ssTlfB:), 

Nor can Inference be the means of knowing this 

invariable relation. For, before we apply Inference as a means, we 
shqpild require another Inference to establish it ; and this Inference 
wilf hav| to be established by a third Inference, and so on, and heace 
there would arise the fallacy of an ad infinitum retro-gression 


Nor can oral testimony (^:) be* the means thereof. For, 

(1) according to the Vaisesika system of Kan^da oral testimony is 
included in Inference, inasmuch as it depends on the recognition of a 
middle term (^5'} *1^® form of ‘the language used by an old man 

in the presence of a child’, (2) Further, whpn we Cfi,rvS,ka8 deny the 
existence of past authorities such as Gotama, etc, there is no use of 
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depending on.them for believing that smoke and fire are invariably 
connected. (3) In case oral testimony were to be accepted as the only 
means of knowing this invariable relation, the following would ensue ; 
a man who has not been made by another to understand the subsistence 
of the invariable relation between smoke and fire, would never be able 
to infer the existence of one thing (as fire) from the perception of 
another (as smoke). 

Nor can comparison be the means for the knowledge of this 
invariable relation. For (1) Comparison has been included by Kani^bda 
in the topic of Inference on the ground that it also depends on the 
recognition of a middle term in the form of ‘Similarity’ 

(2) Comparison itself aims at producing the knowledge of quite a 
different connection, viz, the relation of a name to something so named. 
Thus it can be said that there is absolutely no means for the knowledge 
of the invariable relation on which, according to the Naiy^yika, the 
validity of Inference depends. In regard to the first afore-said requisite 
of a valid Inference it has already been pointed out that the absolute 
absence of a condition is the indispensable element in the definition of 
invariable relation; but such absence of a condition can never be 
known, because it is impossible to establish that all conditions must be 
objects of perception Some of them may be non-perceptible 

So, although the absence of perceptible conditions 

may be itself perceptible, the absence of non-perceptible conditions 
must be itself non-perceptible So there is always a doubt 

that non-perceptible conditions may somewhere exist in relation to the 
middle and, the major terms in question. Although the relation of 
invariable concomitance between the middle term (as smoke) and the 
major term (as fire) is seen to hold good in the one thousand instances 
examined by us. Still there remains the doubt that there may be an 
instance where the relation fails (^f^T^?^;). We also realise in our 
experience that what holds good in ten cases (sweetness in a mango) 
may not do so in the eleventh. * 

Moreover, condition or up4dhi, (contact with wet fuel) as 
already defined, is that which constantly accompanies (S^nT^:) 
the major term (smoke) and which does not bear such relation to the 
middle term (as fire). From this definition it is clear that an accurate 
knowledge of a condition depends upon the knowledge of the Invariable 
connection (ssflfH*.) between what is to be ascertained as the condition 
and the major term. But the Invariable connection essentially 

required as the basis of Inference is such a connection between the 
middle term and the major term (as smoke and fire) as is distinguished 
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by th<| .Absence of any such condition. The knowledge of 'the absence 
of a condition should necessarily be preceded by the knowledge of that 
condition. Thus it is only when there is the knowledge of the coilflition 
that the knowledge of the In variablen^ess of the relation is 

possible. The knowledge of a condition has just now been understood 
as depending on the knowledge of the Invariable connection (oSnf^»). 
Thus the opponent is exposed to the fallacy of reasoning 

in a eircle. 

Of course, as a matter of fact, immediately after observing 
one thing (as smoke), the person thinks of another thing (as fire) 
connected therewith, and proceeds to the spot with the hope of finding 
it. But it can be accounted for in either of these two ways (1) After 
having previously observed the two things (as smoke and fire) together 
in a few familiar places (Kitchen, brick-kiln, Steam Engine etc.), one 
may simply conjecture that they might exist together in a fifth place 
also. Or, on the basis of their co-existence as observed in the first 
four familiar places, one may peremptorily assume the thing observed 
(as smoke) as an authoritative mark serving as a middle term. But the 
conjecture as well as the peremptory assumption of authority may 
prove to be an illusion in some cases; and in those few cases wherein 
they prove true, it is only due to a mere accident,, just like the cure 
effected by chance,, through gems, charms etc. Hence, by the impossi- 
bility, as shown above, of knowing the invaiiableness of the relation 
which is held to be absolutely essential to Inference, it becomes im- 
possible to establish the authority of Inference. When Inference 
cannot be an authority, it would easily follow that little or no authority 
can be claimed for oral testimony and Comparison both of which have 
already been referred to as included in Inference by the Vaiss^shika. 

Thus it is assertively declared by us that none but perception 
can be an Instrument of right knowledge This is the posi- 

tion held by the Carvakas in respect of the Instrument of right 
knowledge (R^TT?!!^ )• With a view to refute the Carvaka s position and 

to establish the authority of Inference the Naiyayika adduces the 
following arguments: — 

(1) The Carvaka declares ‘Nothing but , perception can be an 
authority Evidently he directs his 

attack against Inference, verbal testimony. Analogy etc. which are all 
different from Preception. Well, how has he arrived at this conclusion? 
He must have arrived at this through some intellectual process. Incase 
he has been led to this conclusion — viz,, ‘ Inference is no authority’ — 
by observing analogy (similarity) as subsisting between Inference and 
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something else that has been accepted all to be no 

authority, it is quite the same thing as concluding the presence of fire 
in a smoking mountain on the grqund that; in respect of smoke, the 
mountain is quite analogous to the kitchen which has dofinitelv been 
known to have fire. Obviously the intellectual process he must have 
gone through is no other than what we recognise as Inferential 
reasoning. 

(2) Again the Cirvaka has, in the course of his reasoning, distinc- 
tly said that it is due to a mere conjecture or illusion (VRI) 

on the part of the person if, on observing one thing (as smoke) in a 
certain place, he at once thinks of another thing (as fire) connected 
therewith. He has also said in connection with condition that, 
though the absence of perceptible conditions is clearly ascertained, 
a doubt ( ) still remains to the effect that non-perceptible 
conditions may exist. Now how has the Ca.rv9,ka been able to 
ascertain these specific forms of thought— viz., conjecture, illusion and 
doubt? They are not within the range of Perception. He must have 
ascertained them by some other evidence than perception i. e., he must 
necessarily admit that, apart from perception, there are also other 
instruments of right cognition. He has just now been shown to have, 
of necessity, admitted the authority of Inference. 

(3) Further, in regard to the C§.rvakas’ assertion ‘nothing but 
perception can be an authority’ the following question is put to him; 
i. Is this statement of yours an authority ( ) ii or not? In the 

first alternative there is a clear indication* of his accepting th® 
authority of oral Testimony. Also it would be incumbent on the 
C&rv&ka to maintain the authoritativeness of his statement by some 
valid reason. If so he is clearly admitting the force of a reason ( 

in leading to a right conclusion. A reason capable of leading to a right 
conclusion is just what is recognised by us as an Inferential mark or 
middle term or however the second alternative be 

accepted, his statement ‘nothing but perception, can be an authority’ 
would become a non-authority . i. e. it would appear as 

if the C&rvS,ka means by way of implication that, apart from perception, 
there are other valid instruments of right cognition ( lTFTT^[Tf^) It has 
already been shown that he must necessarily admit the authority of 
Inference. If he should still persist in rejecting the authority of 
Inference, it can be shown that ho would land himself in insur- 
mountable difficulties even in regard to perception which he holds to be 
a unique authority. For, authority ( is an attribute which 
©an be ascertained only by Inference, but not by perception. So, if the 
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autho^nil;/ of Inference be not accepted by the CArv&ka, even i»eroeption 
would Deoome quite untenable as an authority. If howevei' the Cftrvftka 
should try to defend himself by holding that authority or VE^dity 
(snwi) is selfevident would be impossible to 

account for a doubt which naturally arises in the form whether 

a particular cognition (‘it will rain to-morrow’) is right or not. So 
validity has to be accepted as being ascertainable only by Inference* 
(For instance, a cognition of the form ‘there is water in yonder 
place’* is valid because it leads to fruitful activity, i. e , whoever goes 
to that spot surely finds water.) 

Thus has the NaiyAyika been able to marshal his arguments 
in such a way as to convince even a formidable opponent like the 
Carvika of the necessity to accept the authority of Inference. 
Analogy and oral testimony have already been proved to be acceptable 
as authorities or instruments of right cognition. One might however 
bring forward the following objection:— the four aforesaid instruments 
of right cognition do not at all represent the whole field of knowledge. 
This is just the reason why the Mimamsakas and other schools of 
thought felt the necessity for some more evidences, and accordingly 
recognised, in addition to these, some instruments of right cognition, 
(1) Presumption (2) Non-perception (3) Inclusion 

(4) Tradition (5) gesture (^2T.) Hence the NyStya 

theory is defective. 

This objection has no force as against us, the Naiyayika re- 
plies, For the objector is evidently mistaken in thinking, that 
presumption and other evidences are essentially of quite a dififerent 
nature from the aforesaid four recognised by the Naiyayika. It is 
possible to prove that presumption and othei evidences clearly admit 
of being included in one or the other of the four aforesaid instruments 
of right cognition. For instance, presumption is applied in cases like 
this : when it is known that a person like Devadatta has become fat 
without eating during the day-time, the conclusion is drawn that he 
must have been eating at nights. This proce.ss can easily be put in the 
form t»f a syllogism thus (major premise) whoever becomes fat without 
eating in the day-time must be eating in the night, (minor premise) 
Devadatta is a person who becomes fat without eating in the day. 
(Conclusion) Therefore Devadatta must have been eating at nights. 
Hence what is known as presumption is no other than Inference. 
Similarly it would be quite possible to include Inclusion (^1*1^:) in In- 
ference, Non-perception in the the perception of non-existence. Tradi- 
tion and gesture in verbal Testimony. Thus the NySya theory of 
knowledge has been proved to be fully comprehensive. 
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By S. Bhimasa.nkara.rao, b. a. 

For a long time past, it has been the preva ling impression and 
also the aocepled op n*on of many oriental. sts that the puranas contain 
httle or noth.rg of any real h stor cal value and were merely fairy 
tales proceed ng from the ferfc le imag nat on of grateful bards to glor.fy 
the.r royal patrons. The-e puranas have been altogether abandoned as 
useless for all h stor cal purposes though some attempts ha,ve been made 
now and then to construct some satisfactory system of Indian historical 
chronology but they have not succeeded, owing to the lack of knowledge 
in studying and interpreting them properly. The events narrated in 
these puranas have been much discounted and were altogether ignored 
unless they ware supported and corroborated by other sources. They 
are regarded as purely legendary containing as they do, descriptions of 
Superhuman be ngs and of the other worlds and are d.scarded al- 
together. It was only dur.ng the last quarter of a century that there 
has been a react. on and a growing bel ef that these works deserved 
more ser.ous attention ai; the hands of the or.entaLsts and that they were 
unduly neglected. The present attitude of the modern schclar-sh p 
towards these documents has been changed and it was reserved for a 
Bengal C.v H an H gh Court Judge the late Mr. F. E. Parg ter to 
rescue*them from obi Vion and to appra se their real historical value in 
1913 by h-s publ cation of “H stoi\cal Tradit.on” wh ch g.ves us the 
researches carr ed on by h>m into th„s neglected field of Puranas for 
many years. He has demonstrated that underneath the mass of legend 
there 1 es a fa rly coherent skelet n of historical tradition mainly 
representing the standpoint of Kshatr^yas and not seldom contradicting 
the orthodox Brahmanjc texts and th^s he has, with great skill endeavour- 
ed to reconstruct. It had been shown that these puranas conta ned 
valuable h. stor leal information and the desorption of anc.ent monarchs 
and the r realms g.ven m them are trustworthy and his pubLcation of 
the Dynast es of the Kah age in accordance w.th the histor.cal facts 
narrated in the puranas, has opened the eyes of all oriental sts and a 
critical study of the puranas on modern scientific lines has been inaugu- 
r&.t 0 d. It is still in its infancy and when this import&nt branch of 
ancient literature is examined by modern scientific methods such as have 
been appLed to the Vedxo ^ge and its 1 terature much valuable historical 
materx^.! is no doubt expected. Even Mr. L. D. Barnet a most 

h Bead before the Society** general meeting hold on X7-1-27. 
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uncQfnpromlsmg and unsympathetic historical critic and orreritalist has 
sa d “ though maccs^ of them are not prepared to accept the conclusions 
of Mr. Pargiter yet we must recognise the profound far-reaching %£fect 
of his historical criticism in general.’* He stated “though no doubt 
the hnc.ent legend-mongers are utterly unreliable, ready to concoct ah 
utterly f&lse pedigree and when they were honest they were lamentably 
wrong m puttmg contemporary dynasties one after another and filling 
the gaps w.th w Id speculation, yet after making due deduction for an 
abundant margm of error, the skeleton of an old tradition remains and 
it is n6 longer perm ss.ble for historians to ignore it and they must 
collect and analyse legends, trace them to their sources, test their 
credulity and classify them organically into groups.” This seems to be 
the best testimony for the historical value of puranas. Very recently 
we had a further confirmation of the histormal value of the paranas. 
It appears that the ancient Indians had extensive commercial deaLngs 
With Afr.ca and in the course of their commercial ventures they had to 
find out the very sources of the river Nile in Egypt and a lot of geo- 
graphical information was embedded in the Puranas which nobody could 
discover tdl now. The discovery of the sources of Nile engaged the 
attention of many British explorers who could not succeed. It was only 
very recently Lt. Col. Speke was able to discover the sources of the 
Nde from a map wh.ch was constructed on the information g.ven in the 
Puranas by Col. Wilford in his Asiatic researches. In his book “on the 
discovery of the sources of the Nde” L^et, Speke, the modern discoverer 
of the origin of the river Nile, stated that the information wh.ch the 
puranas conta.ned about the sources of the river N le was so accurate 
that when planning his discovery of the sources of N le, he secured best 
information from a map reconstructed out of the Puranas based on a 
map drawn by Col. Wdford from the information contained in the 
Puranas. Th.s map traced the course of the great river Nda-Kristna, 
through Kusadlpa, the ancient Indian name for .^frica, from a great 
lake in Chandrasthana. It has therefore been abundantly proved that 
the statements contained in the puranas with regard to the various 
places of the world, with which the ancient Indians had commercial 
dealings are geographically correct. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, rhe 
eminent South Indian historian referred to the fact in his article on 
South Africa published in the Hindu. 

That the puranas, as a class of literature, had a hoary tradition 
behind them, does not admit of any doubt at the present day. We first 
hear of Itihasa purana as a class of literature with this general title in 
the 15th mandala of the Atharvana Veda and in the seventh chapter of 
Chandogyopanishad. We need not enter into a detailed examination 
of the growth and development of these puranas but from the manner in 
which they were introduced to the notioe of the people, it is abundantly 
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clear that th&y are of Kshatnya origin. The orthodox tradition ia 
that VVaaa was the reputed author but xt has been Asserted that the 
name was only a Euphemam for a compiler. These puranafe were said 
to have been narrated by Sdtas at the sacrifices performed by R sh s and 
Kings. It was Lomaharshana and h s son Ugrasravas that were the 
reciters of the puranas during the performance of the great sacrifices 
by Kings and R sh e. These Sfltas would appear to be the accredited 
custodians of the trad.t.onal lore comprising the heroic deeds and ex- 
ploits of Aryan Rajanyah who fought With Non-Aryans and establi^shed 
the Aryan supermacy in Bharatvarsha and it was usu il for these Sfitas 
to reCite songs of their pra.se before the assembled audience during the 
great Aswamedha sacrifice performed to commemmorate a big Digvi- 
jayam, wh.ch is noth ng more than a defeat of the Non-Aryan forces. 
These Sfitas seem to be a secular inst tution in ancient India at the 
time of the Brahmana per.od and they were entrusted with important 
functions in the royal households. He seems to be a tnune officer being 
the royal herald, m.nistrel and probably also master of the horse and 
had a seat in the king's cabinet of ministers be.ng one of the kings 
Rntnani and corresponds approximately to the present day Lord 
Chamberlain. In the anc.ent law books he is described as the son 
of a Kshatriya by the daughter of a Brahmin and his chief function 
seems to be the chronicler of the Kshatriya kings in the heroic age 
when they, occupied a position of considerable influence and power 
when the Aryan Brahmin-pntst-hood was still in inferior position, 
and social status being dependent on Aryan Kshatriya nobiLty as we 
gather irom the earliest Upanishadic, Jain and Buddhistic literature. 
During the Brahmana and the Ep.c periods, National life centred 
round the court of the king whose royal power was very influential and 
was at such a period the Epics and puranas came into existence and 
were essentially of Kshitriya origin and complexion. Conseiiuently 
it is said that the Epics and the puranas emanated from the throne 
rather than from the altar. But when the priestly power eventually 
asserted its supremacy, all the Kshatriya literature has become Brahma- 
nised and both the Epics and puranas underwent transformation at the 
hands of the Brahmin heirarchy. When this literature passed from the 
hands of the royal bai-ds to the Brahmin Rishis, their whole form has 
been changed and the record of the hneage of princes d sappeared and 
in its place, endless legends about holy places and thirthas and hymns in 
priise of Divinities were substituted and were made the subject of 
sectarian propaganda. While Vedas and Brahmanas were well protec- 
ted f rom textual corruption by the elaborate devices designed by the 
priestly class, the Epics and puranas have adopted themselves to the 
ch inges which have taken place in the social and religious life of the 
people. Just as Mahabharata, which was originally the story of a great war 
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beirween Kum Panchalas was turned into Dharma Sastra inculcating 
morals* so these *Puranas also were changed for purposes of imparting 
religious and moral instruction to the public and for the pur^k)se of 
spreiding the Siva and Vishnu cults; the two great Divinities who share 
the allegLence of Aryavarta. That these puranas are altogether concoc- 
tions of the middle ages by the selfish Brahmin priesthood for the per- 
petuation of their power and influence, cannot at all be maintain d and 
as has been rightly observed, it is too great a strain on one’s credulity. 
Th^se puranas even in their changed form represent an independent 
tradition coming down from the Vedx period and was handed down 
from one generation of bards to another and was solemnly promul- 
gated on occasions of the great sacrifices. The preservation of the 
dynastxC lists and the Lneage of kings was due to their be ng associated 
with the sacrifices at wh.ch they were rec^ted and the-e can be no 
question of their historical character. 

It was in the reign of Parikshat who was celebrated as the 
great king of Kurus in the Atharvana Veda, that Parasara the 
grandson of Vashista, the rishi to whom the Izh mandala of Rigveda is 
ascribed, first rec.ted the Vishnu purana, the Purana par excellance* 
Then we hive the recitation of the puranas by Ugrasrava suta 
son of Lomaharshana to the Rishis who were performing the 12 year 
sacrifice in the Naiinesha forest on the banks of the sac:ed river 
Drishadvati. That there was a common tradition underlying all the 
puranas is certain and it is also certain that 18 versions of a common 
tradition have d veloped at different centres of lefigious activity where 
local events wfre inserted subse paently. Thus the Brahma purana 
represents the Orissa version, Padma purana that of Pushkara, the 
Agni purana that of Gaya, the Varaha purana that of Mathura, the 
Vamana purana of Thaneswar, the Kurma purana of Benares, the 
Matsya of the Narbada Brahmins. It is not possible to state, at 
what period these 13 puranas have assumed their distinctive appellations 
but this must have been, after they ceased to be regarded as repositories 
of historical information for they are grouped in the traditional lists 
according to their religious character. Mr. Pargitei* was of opinion 
|hat Bhavishya purana was the source of Matsya, Vnyu and Brah- 
ibanda and gives quotations from them in support thereof. The.e are 
clear indications that some of these puranas, Matsya, Vayu and Brah- 
manda were origin dly composed in Prakrit but we;e subse quently 
sinkritised. The Vishnu, Bhagavata and Garuda were comp .sed direct- 
ly in S < nskrit. 

According to the classical definition, a purana must treat of 
five topics, viz., Sarga, Prathi sarga, Vamsa, Manvanthara and 
Vamsanucharitha (Creation, Secondary, creation, genealogies of 
Gods and rishis and groups of ages and history of royal families.) 
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Most of existing puranas do not conform to this ideal scheme 
and they differ'in varying degrees. The Brahma purana stands first 
and it tM called Adi purana and Vishnu purana stands 3rd in, the list. 
Some are of opinion thai: Vayu waSiAhe oldest. We are not concerned 
with the first four topics treated in the puranas, but we are concerned 
only with the 5th section which treats of royal genealogies. That is the 
historical portion of the puranas. This last section gives us an account 
,of the kings on earth and the earliest portion of these genealogies, like 
most of the chronicles of other nations are of a legendary character. 
They trace their descent from sun, and moon, and we have the two 
well-known lines of kings of Surya vamsa, Chandra vamsa. Such kind 
of pedigrees are pieced together from fragments of religious lore in 
accordance with old world traditions. We find from Sathapatlia Brah- 
man^ a legendary story about Ila, the daughter of Manu from whom 
the lunar family derived its name. In the same way we had another 
tradition about the solar family tracing its descent from Manu, through 
Ikshwakii, who was born from the sneeze (Kshwa) of manu as staged 
in Vishnu purana. Such kinds of trMitions are common to all nations 
of the earth but they a e all beyond the province of sober history. But 
when the Tribal names are found in the genealogical lists we can 
regard them as authentic and conclude that those names really repre- 
sent a people whose kings are named after them. In the Vedic 
Lterature the Ikshwakus were a family of princes belonging to the 
Solar dynasties of Kosala and other kingdoms to the east of Madhya- 
desa. There seems to be some conflict between the statements made in 
the Vec^fc literature and those made in the Puranas and as staged by the 
writer of the Cambridge History the chain of evidence is wanting to 
remove the apparent contradictions. There are certain well-known 
landmarks both m the Mahabharata and the Puranas which undoubtedly 
fix the events w.th definue chronology and we may accept them as truly 
historical, for instance Parikshat was appointed as kmg of Hastinapura 
36 years after the great war and Adhi Seema Kr.shna the great-great 
grandson of Par.kshat is represented in the puranas as a contemporary 
of Divak ra of Kosala and Prasenajit of Magadha. From this we can 
clearly deduce a fairly correct chronology of the period. The puranas. 
give us detailed dynistic lists with regard to ^he th ^ee royal families M 
Purus, Ikshwakus and the kings of Magadha. This history is confinid 
to three regions, Puru kings of Hastinapura and Kurukshetra ; Ikshwa- 
kus of Kosala-Videha and Brihadradhas of Magadha, i. e. the Puranic 
history is confined to the regions now represented by the United pro- 
vinces, Oudh, and South Behar. 

The Pa ru dynasty beg us with Bharata Dushyanti, the great 
conqueror of Kurukshetra whose vxtor.es on the Ganges and Jumna 
were commemorated in Sataoatha Brahmana and from whose name th4S 
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Country was styled Bharatavarsha. His successor Satrajit Satanik^ 
extended his conquests as far as Kasi, The puraiiic lists contain the 
names of id Puru k.ng> who reigned at Hasfcmapura wh.ch is usually 
identified with a ru-ned s.te at Maerafc the old bed of Ganges. When 
th.s cap.tal Hastinapura wa^ destroyed by a great inundation of the 
Ganges in there gn of N khakshas the succeessor of Adht seema Krisfcna, 
the capital was removed to Kausambi the present Kosam lu All&»habad 
(Madhya Desa) wh.ch played an important part in 'subsequent history. 
Another capital is the well-known Indraprastha where the modern Delhi 
stands. The Kuru kmgs therefore ruled k large portion of territory 
comprising the United Provinces and Agra from Meerut in the north to 
Benares ui the south. The last of the dynascy was Kshemaka according 
to the Puranas who reigned after Udayana, the contemporary of Buddha- 
Comiug now co Kosala, the Ikshwakus who were origmally a branch of 
the Purus ruled over the Modern provinces of Oudh and the.r capital 
was Sake.a. Ayodhya was a tainous cuy Of Kosala bemg the capital 
of Dasaratha and Rama who were both h-s: or.cal characi-ers relegated by 
the puranas to a dan and distant; age bu<: there is a vschool of oriental 
thought, prominent among whom is the well-known South India historian 
Dr. Krishna swami Iyengar who hold that the event< of Ramayana 
took place after the great Mahabharata war. In the puranic lists 
Hiraaya Nabha and Para Atnara, probably father and son, were men- 
tiond as kings who performed Aswamedha sacrifice. During Buddhas 
time Kosala was a predom.nent kingdom of northern India but it was 
gradually eccLpsed by the growmg power of Magadha. The last of the 
Ikshwaku kings was Suniitra, a contemporary of Buddha and J^oth the 
P'uru and Ikshwaku dynasties disappear and the h.storiCal interest of 
puranas was then centred round Magadha which became the suzeriCn 
power ill Madhya desa (i, eJ m northern India. 

The Magadhas were unknown to R.gvediC literature and per- 
haps they inhabited the present Patna and Gaya districts of south Bihar. 
The Magadhas along With thea- neighbours the Augas who hved in the 
present Monghyr and Bhaglpur districts of Bengal were mentioned in 
the Atharvana veda as a people Lving on the extreme confines of Aryan 
cwil zat,on. Thea k.ng^ trace the r descent through the.r great con- 
queror Vasu cha.dya mentioned ai the Rigveda and hiS son was 
Bi'ibadratha the founder of the dynasty known by that name. The 
M^gdaha empae .s famous both in anc.ent and medieval India. Twice 
in its history it e stablished great empaes, the Mauryan empae in the 
3rd and 4th centuries B. C. and the Imperial Gupta empae in the 4th and 
5th centuries A. D. The puranas give us eight dynastiC lists w.th a 
statement of the number of years and the duration of thea re gns- 
The dynasties 8 in number are Brihadratha, Prodyota, Sa.sunaga, N^nda, 
JMaury^, Sunga, Kanva and Andhra dynasties. It is not poss.ble withm 
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the short conapdss of this p&per to give even a brief account of the above 
dynasties as they cover a long period of more than 10 centuries. The 
Historical portion of the Puran^s stops With the rise of Imperial Gupta 
power and the Puranas state that the'^Gupta Monarchs were re.gnitig at 
Pataliputra at that time. The Puranic account thus closes with 319 A.D. 
and there it stopped. We find therefore that it was during the period of 
Gupta monarchy when the Brahmin heirarchy regained the.r lost 
supremacy, they undertook the redaction of the puranas and especially 
the Vishnu and Vayu Puranas were edited then and it these ed.t.ans 
that are now current in present use. Some doubts have been raised 
With regard to the dynast.c Lsts mentioned in the Puranas. Some 
dynasties were put forward as successive whde others were contempo- 
rary and v,ce versa. The 63 manuscr.pts which were examined by^Mr* 
Pargiter are rArely in agreement with regard to the number of years of 
each dynasty and the duration of then* rule and consequently there has 
been much confusion in fixing the^r chronology accurately. 

The general conclusions of Mr. Pargiter with regard to the 
Puranas are as follows: 

1. Matsya, Vayu and Brahm^nda present a remarkable simJarity 
and they themselves declare that they were taken from Bhavishya. 

2. Tbe Vishnu and Bhagavata are very much in common and their 
various versions are in much more condensed forms. Some portions of 
Vishnu are in the ornate clasSiCal prose style. 

3. All the accounts profess to be prophetic. Vishnu Purana profes- 
ses to have been narratedi by Parasara and sets about the Pururava 
genealogy from the standpoint of Abhumanyu’s son®Pankshat and deals 
With Ikshwaku and Bnhadratha dynast.es from the txme of the great 
war Mahabharata. 

4. It was in the reign of Adxseema Krishna that the great 12 year 
sacrifice was performed by Eishxs in Naimesha forest and it was then 
that Suta recited these Puranas. 

5. Matsya, Vayu and Brahm&nda, were originally in Prakrit, sub- 
sequently Sanskritised and Mr. Parg.ter g ves 6 reasons for the sa.d 
conclusions. It is hoped that further research and study of the Puranas 
would enable the Orientalists to g ve a more satisfactory chronology. 

6. The subject matter and textual pemSUxarities enable us to fix 
the times. The dynast. c portion terminates With the downfall of 
Andhras about 236 a. D. Matsya brings the narrative to the middle of 
the 3rd century. 

V&yu, Brahmanda, Vishnu and Bhlgavata carry the narrative 
up to the rise of the Guptas who were mentioned as reigning at Prayag, 
Sakata and Ayodhya and Magadha. The fact that Samudragupta’s 
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conquests wre not noticed is proof positive that the paranio account 
closed by 335 A.* D* ^ 

There are many difioult questions arising from the historical 
account of the puranas. The Prodyota dynasty which was identified 
with Punika fam ly mentioned by Bana"' in the Harshacharitra were 
kings of Avanti in western Malwa and the puranas state that Punika 
the founder, slew h.s master Ripunjaya, the last of t ie Br.hdrathas and 
anointed his son in his stead. Then the Saisunagas stepped in and 
took possession of G rlvraja the capital of Magadha empire. Different 
statements were made as to whether the Pradyotas of Avanti held 
sway over Magadha. It was an accepted trad t on that Puranas made 
mention only of those kings who re'gned at Magadha and none others 
found a place there. It has been staled that both the Pradyotas and 
the Andhras never ruled at Magadha and how is it that the r kings were 
mentioned in the Puranas. The intrusion, of the Pradyotas and the 
Andhras, in the puran.c list of kings was explained as the result 
of the suzera.nity wh ch they successfully wrested from their enem.es, 
though they have not actually re gned at Magadha. Kharavela, the 
king of KaLnga and his dynasty had found no place in the Pouranic 
Lsts because he could not secure the Imperial suzerainity of Magadha 
though he made some unsuccessful attempts. 

The puranas which g ve the best historical information are 
VAyu, Vishnu and Matsya, whie Vayu is cons dered to be the oldest. 
There can be no question that these puranas have been very greatly 
tampered with and added espec.ally during the re gn of Pushyam.tra, 
the first Sungii king f^bout 182 B. C. when there was a reaction against 
Buddhism. But so far as the historical portions are concerned, no doubt 
can be thrown upon them. W.th a v.ew to combat the princ.ples of 
Buddh sm wh.ch were prevalent then, a good deAl of sectarian 
th ng^ were incorporated in them such as the Avatars of V*shnu, 
the cosmogony of Gods and the rules for the.r worsh p. These 
puranas may be d.vided into t»yo broad d.visions as S.va puranas 
and Vishnu puranas but the histor.an need not trouble h.mself 
with these rel g.ous classifications. The Kfirma purana wh.le deahng 
with the Avatars of Vishnu g wes an extensiVe account of the ancient 
world then known and g.ves us much geographical information. The 
Padma purana contains a good number of stories wh.ch formed the 
foundation for all subsequent Sanskrit kavya Lterature. The history of 
the Andhra kings and of their dynasties was g.ven in Matsya, Vayu, 
ViShnu and Brahmanda Puranas and the Andhra kings generally go by 
the name of Sata-karnis which seems to be their farady title. There 
have been many discrepant statements with regard to the number of 
Andhra kings that in the various Puranas and it has been held on 
close examination of all the manuscripts that there were 30 Andhra 
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kings who ruled over the Andhra empire for a period of 460 years 
accoMi^g to Matsya and of 411 years according to Vayu ai^d of 456 
years according to BrahmSlnda, Vishjiu and Bhagavata, for a period of 4 
centuries from 2nd century K 0. to 2nd century A. B. 

The break up of the Mauryan and Kushan empires during the 
2rid century has given an opportunity for the Andhra and Kalinga em- 
pires to shake off their dependent position and assert their supremacy. 
The Andhra empire made rap.d strides and during the reign of the 
Goutami Putra Yajna Sri about 167 B. C., they wrested the impeilal 
suzereinity of the Magadha empire. This is not the place to give a 
detailed history of the great Andhra empire which flourished for 4 
centuries continually and no other empire had lasted for such a long 
time. The Andhra empire came to an end about the year 225 A. D. and 
upon its ruins the Imperial Gupta Empire rose. The Puranas state that 
the Andhras were succeeded by Yavanas and Sakas. 

Much of the history of the Andhra Empire and its kings is 
obscure and enshrouded in darkness and it is the imperative duty of our 
society to rescue it from oblivion and construct a real and authentic 
history of the Andhra empire and its dominions. Our association can 
only justify its existence if it gtves to the public a real history of the 
Andhra people during the several periods. Serious doubts have been 
thrown about the origin of Andhras. It has been said that Andhras 
were Non- Aryans and formed a portion of the Dravidian population. 
It is only by making a systematic and scientific study upon modern 
historical lines into the neglected field of Puranas that we can only be 
able to construct a good history of the Andhra people. The historical 
importance of the puranas, especially with regard to the Andhra 
history has been abundantly testified by Dr. Vmcont Smith himself who 
state 1 that the statements of Puranas with regard to Andhra history 
are correct and accurate. The value of inscriptional evidence is very 
much discounted at present because they were the compositions of grate- 
ful benefeciaries and courr poets, whose object was to glorify their royal 
patrons and not hand down a correct record of the events to posterity 
and as such the statements contained in them are much exaggerated ^nd 
prejudiced. Consequently inscriptional evidence is not valued highly 
under the Canons of modern historical criticism. I do not mean to say 
that they must be eschewed altogether not but only I desire, to give to 
it undue weight. There is no use of dabbling in inscriptions recorded 
under circumstances, of which we have no definite knowledge. Barring 
inscriptional evidence, we have to fall back upon Puranas and other 
contemporary literature and explore all the avenues which would give 
us accurate historical information. The standards of historical criti- 
cism have of late been made very stringent and it is difficult no doubt 
to satisfy its canons. But a straight endeavour must h© made to 
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oorni^i^ iw ^aiBWMftt® Andhra htatory. Particular peric^ may be takeh 
ii aiwd iaalt with in a thorough imaoneT. I therefore flit forward an 
b&Mbtt ptea for thesta# of the i^rahas frcnn a historteai point* of 
view. I hope and trust that adequate measures would he taken up by 
ohr Andhro Historical Research Society to bring into existence a true 
Awi authentic history of the Andhra Empire and its Peoples. 



« ftjfi PATHLESS CXWNTWfiS OF tllfe LAWaS^ 

By B. Singh beo, b. a. 

Modern scholars very often use ‘L&dha’ as the corrupt foifm 
of Bfidha. Such misuse has led the research scholars to create a 
mountain of a mole hill. A little consideration of the matter pmy 
easily clear our mis-apprehension. The dispute on the word Lftdha has 
reached its zenith in commenting upon the adventures of the mother of 
Simhabahu, the prince of north Ealinga. On her way to Magadha, she 
had to cross the territory of Ladha. Here we find the first mention of 
this country. Again it is written in the Jain Aryanga Sutta that lAe 
Mahftvira “travelled in the pathless countries of the L&dhas in Vajja- 
bhumi and Subbabhumi The use of the above sentence very clearly 
shows that Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi were the respective names of 
the two countries which were inhabited by the people called ‘Lftdbas.’ 
I have shown in my note on Vajjabhumi and Subbhahhumi* that &e 
Lftdhas are a hill tribe and they hre still predominant in Bhatt>hiua, 
Singbhum, Mayurbhanj (Vanjabhuroi) and Bumra. Formerly, both 
Vanjabhumi and the present district of Stngbhum were part and parcel 
of ancient Utkala. And that portion of it which was specially inhabited 
by the Lftdhas was designated as L4dha. Therefore, we may safely assert 
that Lftdha comprised both Vanjabhumi and Simhabhumi together. As 
the country of the Ealingas was called Ealinga, that of the Dosamas; as 
Bosarna, so also the land of the L&dhas was knoi^ as Lftdfaa. If you look 
at the map of Seraikella state in Singbbam, you can easily see the L&<&a- 
hill, which is still presided by the tribal Biety of the Lftdha called L4^ta- 
pat. The aboriginal tribes still worship the above hill>god' with much 
pomp and grandeur. At the foot of the said tnll is a village called' Lh^a 
which was formerly occupied by the Lhdhas who are almost extinct now 
in that state. But their number is note-worthy in Mayurbhanj (Vanja- 
bhumi) and the Eolhap Government estate of 3iqgd>hum which from the 
border line of Seraikella on the east and the south respectively. 
“Bengali historians generally identify LSdha with Bftdha or vmst 
Bengal. Others locate it in Ouzrat, and others again combine the two, 
and find in the legend an indication of two streams of Aryan colonisa- 
tion of Geylon one from Ealinga and Another from Guzrat side. But 
the BAdba of west Bengral first finds raentioh in the Bhavi^a Purajoa 
written not earlier than 6th century A. D.®. While Br. Aiyangar holds 

1. J. A. S. B. (Now SoriosJ, Vol. IV, pp. S85-M. 
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that ‘‘the Lftdha, under reference, is eastern Prakrit form of Rftdha, a 
divisioii of Vajjabhumi on the banks of the Sone and the Ganges, what 
might he called in Modern language West Bengal/’ Like Mr.^'M. M. 
Ghakravarty, Dr, Aiyangar too takes no account of the Lfidhas as a hill 
tribe whose existence is still visible in the above mentioned countries. 
Mr. Chakravarti’s mis-interpretation of Jaina account is solely res- 
ponsible for the mis-guidance of the later scholars in identifying L&dha 
with RMha. 

If Mr. Ghakravarty ’s interpretation is accepted, then we can- 
not but come to the conclusion that R§,dha was in existence at the time 
when the Mahavira lived and propagated Jainism. But nobody finds 
any mention of R§»dha at that time. On the other hand, the learned 
author gives no account of Vajjabhumi. Only he says that it has been 
‘graphically described.’ Again, from the said acccunt it is known that 
after visiting Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi, Mahavira came to the 
country of the Utkalas. The very descriptions of the Jaina preachers 
say that it was a rude and unreclaimed forestland. In my opinion, 
the wild tiibes of this forest tract were addressed by the Aryans as 
Ladhas. Because, it comes from the original Sanskrit word “Lubdhaka” 
i. e., a hunter. Briefly, they were a wild tribe who lived on hunting 
wild animals, birds and other forest products. A similar mis-interpre- 
tation of an account has been detected by Prof. Radha Govinda Basak 
in the Rampal Cbarit edited by M. M. Haraprasad Sastri. And it is a 
matter of great regret to say that even a scholar like R. D. Banerjee 
accepted the said mis-interpretation in the said book without any the least 
, hesitation. The thing is, our scholars often fail to undergo diificulties 
in visiting the practical fields of research and make a thorough study of 
the disputed subjects as generally the European Scholars do. They are 
. very fond of sitting in libraries and writing out articles after comparing 
this and that view. When we find in the Jaina literature an account of 
the LS^dhas as a rude people amongst whom the Jaina preachers prea- 
ched their relegion and which account cannot but be considered as much 
earlier than that of the Bhavishya Purana, it is rather ludicrous on our 
part to try to establish a firm connection between L^dha and Rfi,dha. 
“Even duiing the early period of the 11th Century A. D., the name 
L&dha occurs for the tract in the Tiruraali Inscriptions of Southern 
India though the name R^dha was then fully current in Bengal.” < 
Prom the above hypotheses, we may draw the conclusion that L§dha 
was a separate country and it existed from very ancient time without 
having any concern with R^dha or west Bengal. That Ladha is West 
Bengal or Radha is therefore out of the question. In another article, 
I shall make an attempt to write something on the Ladhas. 


4 . * Aboriffiziias of Central India./ p. 44. 



ASVl PLATES OF THE EARLY YADAVA IRAMMADEVA 

A feudatory of the Deccan Chdlukya Vikramdditya VL of Saka 1020 

By D. B. DISKALKAR, M. A., Rajkot. 

These plates were discovered in the village Asvi in the 
SangamnerTalukof theAhmednagar Disfcrict in the Bombay Presidency. 
Subsequently they were acquired by the Bharata Itihasa Saihsodhaka 
Mandala, Poona and Published in Marathi in the third volume of the 
Quarterly Journal. 

These are three plates held together by a copper ring and con- 
taining a Sanskrit inscription in Nagari characters of 85 lines of 
writing. The record opens with an invocation of the (Jod Sankara. 
Then the geneology of the early Yadava family to wh^ch the donor of 
the grant belonged is g ven thus. There was a king named Dr.dhapra- 
hara, who hailed from Dvaravati Pattana and founded a town named 
Chandradityapura. His son was Seunachandra who founded a town 
named Seunapura in Sindin^ra. His son was Dhadiyappa. After him 
the following king«;-Bhillama, Srlraja, Vaddiga, and Bhillama II ruled 
successively. Bh. llama II’s wife was Lacchiyavva and son was Vesuka, 
whose son was Bhillama III, also called Mallika. In his family was 
born S©uj?achandra, who defeated several kings and freed his kingdom 
from enemies after the death of Bhillama. Seunachandra’s son was 
Iramraadeva, who conquered the kingdom of seven divisions, which king 
Bhuvanaikamalla could not conquer and handed it over to king 
Paramardin. Irammadeva’s wife was Yogalli. 

The inscription then* states that on monday, the 15th of the 
dark half of Vaisakha in the Saka year 1020 Mahamandalesvara Iramma- 
deva ruling over Seunadesa during the victorious rule of the Chalukya 
sovere gn Tribhuvanamalla Paramardideva, issued a grant from 
Narmadapura on the bank of th^ Narmada. 

The donees were thirty-one Brahmanas, the chief of whom was 
named KOkalapan^ta, of Kasyapa gotra who had migrated from 
Karahara. The property granted to him consisted of the village 
Konkanegrama (modern Konkanagion) situated in the Sangamnar 
sub-division of 84 under Srlnagara division of on© thousand in the 
Seunadesa. The grant was written by Palakarani Harischandra. 

Three grants of this early Yadava family of Seunudesa were so 
far known: the Sangamnar* grant of Saka 922 of Bhillama II, (Ep, 
/nci, VoL II P* 212 )^ the Kalas-budruk grant of S. 948 of Bhillama m 
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find. An^4 VoL XVII p, 117j and the Bassin grant of &..591 of Senna- 
ohand^fii Y/6td/ Fd/. XTI p. 119). The present grant of d.1020 of 
Iri^wdeva is the fourth Except of course the formal 

matter it is almost identical with the Bassin grant of Seunachandra, the 
father of the donor of the present grant. 

Irammadeva, the donor of the present grant is no doubt to be 
identified with Parammadeva (probably a mis-readjng for Irammadeva) 
the son and successor of Seunachandra as recorded in Hemadris Vrato- 
khanda (Bombay Ghz VoL I-TL p. 2S5). The Yadavas of Seunadesa, as 
their grants suggest, were loyal feudatories of the Deccan ChiLikya 
sovereigns, though in the long list of their fuedatories, the name of the 
family is not found. (Ibid. p. 451). A record of A. D. 1088-89 speaks of 
the Chalukya sovereign Vikramaditya VI crossing the Narmada and 
conquering the kings on the other side of the river and another of A.D. 
1098 shows that again he was in the northern part of his empire on the 
banks of the Narmada (Ibid. p. 45^). The present inscription confirms 
in clear words this account and shows that the northern extremity of 
the empire of this greatest Chalukya sovereign was the river NarmadS 
defended by the fuedatory Yadavas of Seunadesa. 

The plates will in due course of time be edited in the Epigraphia 

Indica, 



the significance of. temple apchitectOre 

By P. V. JAGADISA AYYAR. 

It has been laid down by a specialist in the study of the Hindu 
customs and religion that even the most unimportant and simple of the 
numerous rites and observances of the Hindus arU based Un some reli- 
gious principle or other and that nothing is left to chance. Everything 
is laid dotni by rules based on the foundation of religion part and 
simple. Temples are considered to be “ hallowed grounds and great 
teachers or piety ” to all classes of persons. Hence the sages of 
old have laid down that a temple is a sineguanon in all villages 
and totrns and men and women should never live in a place hot 
made holy by the radiating influence of a central shrine. A study of 
Urhat is given below in general terms regarding Hindu temples 
and what they are intended to signify would show one why SO much 
importance was attached to Hindu shrines by the Indian ages of old. 
A custom or rite, a religious treatise or a sacred edifloe have 
each a lesson to teach and a purpose to serve pejple in various stages 
of advancement. In sacred treatises like the Indian Epic R&mdy&na 
it is laid down in the very first chapter the benefits that Would accrue 
to individuals of different grades in advancement and temparament by a 
careful study of the same. 1?he same is said to be the case with the 
Wonderful work “RAayavaf or the Lord’s Song. They say that 
the work can inspire and instruct an advanced Y6gi as well as a 
layman, of course on their respective levels even as a plot of ground 
does to different individuals of different professions. A Qe<aogS8t 
will naturally be attracted to it and view it from his scientific 
standpoint while a ryot at the same time would deduce in his own 
mind that the soil would be fit for the cultivation of this or that kind 
or grain. An artist viewing the splendours of the sunset would envy 
nature since he could not with all his skill transfer the same in toto to 
his canvas while one devoid of aesthetic tastes and artistic temperament 
Would see nothing of the beauties referred to above, nor would he feel 
even a tithe of the enthusiasm and rapture of the other though he wUs 
standing by his side under conditions exactly similar. 

The same may be said of inefian Temples also. To a philoso- 
pher it is pregnant with meaning and syhibolical representation of the 
hit^est truth, while td aU ordinary man or Woman it is nothing mUrt 
than a holy place inhabited by the deity of his or her religion resorting 
to which one could escape from evil or obtain benefits mundane or 
heavenly. Treatment ol^ the subject on hand from any pdnt Other thah 
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ordinary matf s stand point might fail to achieve the end in* view. So 
philosophical and other higher level deductions of truth ' and explana- 
tions have been carefully excluded from here. 

Within easy reach of all and provided with a tank, a temple 
was the resort of the villagers drying the cool evening hours not only 
to perform their evening ablutions in the temple tank but also to pass 
in calm meditation and contemplation an hour or two at their disposal 
after perhaps a hard day s labour. Further, the water in the temple 
tank was considered not only holy by the magnetised water poured on 
the deity being allowed to gather in it, but also capable of curing 
ailments corporeal of the devotees caring to take baths in it on 
account of the rain water falling over and passing by gardens 
full of plants of medical properties accumulating in it. Goat’s 
milk is considered to possess special medical virtues by reason of 
the animal eating any and every kind of plant. Further, the 
food the cattle lives on is considered to-be of immense use and 
effect in the quality and property of the milk supply obtained from 
those animals. Hindu physicians are of opinion that the milk from 
a cow or a goat obtained today may be quite different in effect to- 
morrow on account of the difference in the fodder they were fed upon. 

The same principle may be applied to the supply of water to a 
tank, river or a lake. Hence water saturated with the principles of the 
sacred plants cultivated in the temple gardens as well as the air im- 
pregnated with the odour from such plants should have specific effects 
on men and women systematically using them day after day. 

The Sthdnika or the temple priest holding hereditary office and 
enjoying not only the produce and income from the temple land set a- 
part for the purpose but also the portions of the offerings to the deity by 
the villagers has to keep the temple open and perform pooja dr worship 
for the deity and offer offerings of cooked rice, cocoanuts, plantain 
fruits, flowers, pan-supari and so on in the morning, at noon and in the 
evening after sunset. When any of the villagers approached the deity 
to make obeisance and solicit blessings, the priest should offer him 
spoonfuls of holy water, flowers taken from the deity and pinches of 
holy ashes or red-saffron. If available food, cakes, fruits, sandal-paste 
and other offerings offered to ihe deity are Mso freely distributed to the 
devotees resorting to the temple. 

Pious people in ancient times had set apart land or wealth so 
that the income derived therefrom may be utilized for the above pur- 
pose. And it is used to be a common sight that crowds of piligrims and 
the hungry were gathered in temples awaiting the hour of distribution 
of the offerings placed before the deity. This is akin perhaps to the 
Christi&ri custom of saying grace before food is served on the table for 
those assembled. 
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I|xdia"is a land of people holding sectarian customs and beliefs 
and as regards the temple they resort to and worship, they may be 
classed under devote :s of Siva, devotees of Vishnu and devotees paying 
impartial reverence, obeisance and worship both to Siva and Vishnu 
alike. To suit the taste and temperament of these devotees, diifererit 
temples had to spring into existence in different places in the land.* But 
there are temples too in the land that are supposed to be divine in 
origm and not man-made, though he might have taken active part in 
their initial erections and subsequent additions and improvements. 

According to the main classification of devotees into saivites or 
followers of Siva and Vaishnavites or the followers of Vishnu and the 
temples they resort to, the temples themselves may be sharply divided 
into Siva temples and Vishnu temples. It goes without saying that 
the Saivites frequent Siva temples and the Vaishnavites the Vishnu 
temples, while the class of devotees of even temperament — that is, 
neither strong saivites rejecting Vaishnavas and their temples and going 
by the name of Veerasaivas nor strong Vaishnavites despising the 
Saivites and their shrines and going by the name of Veera Vaishnavas 
attend both the temples and offer offerings and pay homage and obei- 
sance to the deities therein impartially. 

Though the main temples in the land are ded.cated either to 
Siva or to Vishnu we have yet innumerable other temples dedicated to 
this or that deity — to wit, the elephant headed deity called Vin&yaka and 
Pi!lay§,r and HanumAn kovil or temple dedicated to that messenger 
follower and disciple or §rl R4ma the hero of the Indian epic Rdmdyana 
to quote bne from the side of Saivities and another from that of Vaishna- 
vites out of a very largo number. There are also temples to v.llage 
and miscellaneous deities generally worshipped by the lower caste 
people of the land. The worship in such temples are generally per- 
formed by non-brahmans and certain peculiar ceremonies undertaken 
by piligrims to such temples are fire-walking, -bearing, piercing 

sharp metallic wires into the body, walking on sandals with sharp pins, 
/carofiram-carrying on the head etc. But the temples to these minor 
deities are very simple though in the case of other saivite and vaishna- 
vite temples, according to the South Indian \Images of Oods and 
G-oddessea^' pages 2 and 3, they “consist of a cell called the Ourbha- 
griha , — the central shrine, surmounted by a spire or dome, Wxth a hall 
in front, called Mukha-Mandopa and a narrow passage or vestibule 
connecting the two, called the Ardha-mandapa which is open on two 
sides to permit of the priestly worshippers circumambulating the cen- 
tral shrine. In the Mukha-mandapa or just outside it will be placed the 
image of the deity’s chief vehicle, the Nandi-bull in Siva temples and 
the Oaruda bird in Vishnu temples. This is generally the limit up to 
which the non-Brahman classes are allowed to come. Round and 
outside of these are the Mahd-mmdapa, the big hall, and other pavilione 

13 
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in whidii oti special occasions processional images cf the diet y are 
placed and worshipped. Next after the mahdr-mondapa ther^ will be 
tvo raised platforms, one behind thiO other, on one of which is planted 
fhe flagstaff or dhwaja-stamblia, made of stone, wood or metal, and on 
the other is offered what is called the Sribali, where sacrificial cooked 
fodd and flowers are offered to the minor divinities or powers who have 
to be appeased in order to ward off all evil and to prevent disturbances 
to the ordinary conduct of daily worship. It is only up to this 
limit that foreigners are allowed to enter the temples by the orthodox 
Hindu. 

In temples of any importance -there will be a separate shrine 
for the goddess, but generally on a smaller scale than that of the 
chief deity. There are separate places for the kitchen where the 
offerings are prepared with scrupulous regard to ceremonial purity ; 
there are store-houses where the articles, required for a year’s con- 
sumption in the temple are stored; and there is generally a fresh water 
wall which is often the best source of drinking water in the village. 
The whole group of buildings is surrounded by high prdkdra walls, 
whose gate-ways are surmounted by the characteristic towers which 
lend distinction to a temple cit^y. In some cases there will be outside 
the temple a big pleasure tank, generally square in size, built round 
with stone steps on all sides, and with a central mandapa, where once 
a year the god and goddess are taken in procession for the floating 
festival.” 

In both the siva temples and the vaishnava temples, there are 
shrines set apart dedicated to the respective goddesses — the <?onsorts of 
Siva and Vishnu. 6ut as Vin&yaka and Hanuman are eternal celibates 
it goes without saying that their temples are of bachelor ones and 
hence there are no shrines of female deities attached to them. 

There is an Indian proverb which says that one should not go 
visiting kings, deities in temples and elsewhere, his (juru or preceptor, 
a child or a pregnant woman empty handed. So people when they go 
to temples take with them the necessary materials for an ordinary 
pilja or worship of the deity and a brief description of which will not be 
out of place here but prove highly interesting. 

The deity is first given a bath and then decorated with clothes, 
jewels and garlands of flowers. Then scented smoke, lighted wicks 
and lighted camphor are offered. Then the offerings of cocoanuts, 
fruits, cooked rice, cakes etc., are offered. These they say are symbo* 
lical of the five elements fire, air, earth, water and space. As every- 
thing in the universe comes out of Him and merges in Him as a verse 
in an says, it is but proper that the elements out of which 

everything visible or capable of being sensed has come into existence are 
offered to Him by the people in the fulness of their heart's gratitude. 
This accounts for the temples dedicated to the five elemental GkxJs vis; 
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Conjeevaram for earth, Tiruvanntmalai for fire, Jambuk^swaram^ for 
water, K&lahafirfi for air and Chidambaram for ether, being held in high 
esteem. A detailed description of these temples appears* in my work on 
South Iniian Shrines. ^ 

The devotees attending a temple generally perform what is 
called pradakshanam or Circumambulation. They go round and round 
a temple or the temple prdkAra (Court) a number of times. The pbiect 
with which this is being done is not clear. Many people go to the 
temples w^th a view to get themselves cured of certain ailments and 
perhaps this exercise was purposely designed for them and stamped 
with the seal of religious obligation. This is all the more probable 
since in villages people very rarely have opportunities for taking 
systematic physical exercise j and the open space in the temple scented 
With the frangranoe of flowers from the temple gardens is best suited 
for the purpose. 

SysLemat c observance of a practice adopted after deep and 
mature consideration is considered to be the first step in the ladder of 
progress in the path leading to Mukti or freedom from birth and death. 
Day after clay, week after week, and year after year an asp.rant for 
mukti should, without break, carry out a practice he has resolved to 
follow. What else but a temple can give him a better opportunity to 

test the strength of his resolution? 

In addition to what has been set forth above, a temple mky be 
said to be instrumental in bringing about social gathering and enjoy- 
ment. The annual and periodical observances of festivals in temples 
furnish men, . wome 1 and children, gala days and they flock to the 
temples»to participate in the festivities, and the rejoicings during those 
occasions. Temple images are brought out to be* taken round in proces- 
sion through the main streets of the towns and the villages either on 
vdhanams or vehicles belonging to the several deities, to wit, Bulls, 
Elephants, Brahmani-Kite, and so on or on cars dragged through by the 
people with great zeal and enthusiasm, pipers piping, drums beating 
and the holy brahmans recit'iig in chorus sacred vadic hymns and 
philosophical verses going by the name Th^vdram \ Thiruvditnoli etc; 
in tamil. Periodical float festivals are also held in temple tanks or in 
lakes near. The temple images of deities are placed on beautifully 
decorated rafts and rowed round and round with immense enthusiasm 
and delight. To break the monotony of life we find temples affording 
excellent opportunities as set forth above. 

It is human nature that it craves for some means or other to 
show forth the innate love by concrete physical actions. People 
blessed with children show that unselfish love towards them m various 
ways such as fondling them and providing them with toys, cakes, jewels, 
dresses and so on. But people not blessed with children as well as people 
whose temperaments are ^uch that children could not draw out of them 
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any iimoii love, .have in temples an object in the deity whereon their love 
and affection could be bestowed in the shape of devotion and offerings. 
This showing forth to the temple deity of love and affection is termed 
Bkakti in mystic parlance. 

That Temples are edifices of great public utility in other ways 
also may be evinced f rom the fact that many a public meeting and 
religious discourse, discussion and lecture have been held in the temple 
llaitdapams or halls. It is said that when Haidar Ali had camped at 
Chidambaram, the famous religious centre in the south Arcot district, he 
held his durbS.r in the thousand-pillared mandapa or hall of the temple 
for days together finding it sufficiently accommodating and conveniens 

That the welfare of the village and the people dwelling in it 
depends upon the welfare of the temple is a belief of every true Hindu 
from time immemorial. A great deal of care is taken in choosing the 
plot and the plan of erection of even an ordinary house to insure the 
happiness and welfare of the would-be dwellers therein. If any of the 
principles of house building in the right manner as laid down in the 
silpa-sdstra or the science of Architecture is violated and the building 
erected, then there is the danger of the owner of the house as well as 
the dwellers therein coming to grief, A faulty building is supposed to 
have caused not only misery but also death to successive owners of 
the same. A house when completed violating the principles laid down, 
brings harm only to one person or family, while a temple so constructed 
brings ruin and disaster on the whole village. Such indeed is or at 
anj rate was the belief of the Hindus. The construction of a temple in 
the right manner is said to bestow on the donor merit immeasurable 
whereas woe to the architects and originators of faultily built temples ill 

The same may be said of images made and installed in temples 
with proper rites and ceremonies that make the locality a centre of 
radiatmg influence. If properly made and installed, they bestow happi- 
ness and prosperity on all, especially on the village and the villagers* 
Otherwise they bring on untold misery and wretchedness to al^ 
concerned. 

Power and wealth m the hands of the good and the virtuous are 
boons and blessings indeed bestowed on humanity, whereas the same in 
the possession of the wicked and the unscrupulous would p;ove a verit- 
able curse to all. The same may be said to be the case with the influence 
radiating from well-conceived or ill-conceived temples and temple 
images. Just as there are two uses for everything namely good use 
and bad use, temples and images in them have also two influences 
benignant and malignant is a fact believed in by the people of India. 
They, of course, try to avoid the latter and encourage the former by 
taking all possible care. 

The citing of a few instances of the benignant and malignant 
influences exerted respectively by well-formed and ill 'formed images of 
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Gods and Goddesses would surely be a fitting coup de grace to this 
aspect of the subject o: enthrallipg interest. Let us sa^ in passing that 
the images installed after the due performance of Frdnapraitsta or 
life-giving rites and ceremonies hav^ a sort of craving for the finest 
ethereal portion of physical food stuff and this feeling may be compared 
tp the feeling of hunger in men. 

Just as hunger is appeased by tha food taken by men, the life 
instilled images are also satisfied if food is but placed before them as 
offerings. Big grown up men require more food while young children 
are satisfied with a small quantity of it. The same is the case with 
images life-instilled small and big. The bigger the image the larger should 
be the quantity of food, etc placed before it as offering to fully satisfy 
the ethereal craving resembling our hunger. Hence it is that small 
images only are placed in houses where only a small quantity of food 
is cooked, whereas very big images are placed only in temples and very 
large quantities of food are placed before them as offerings. 

This fact may be seen if one takes the trouble to go to the 
famous Natardja temple at Chidambaram and witness one of the 
pdvddai offerings to the deity. The report of the Madras Epigraphical 
Dept, for the year 1913-14 mentions on pp. 18 and 89 about the temple. 
Most of the inscriptions copied during the year refer to the later chdla 
kings and regvSter grants of land for flower-garJens. In a few cases, 
gifts of land are also made for maintaining worship, offerings and 
festivals in the temple, for feeding houses, for founding streets’ an 
agrahdra or a new shrine, and for providing “special food offering 
known as pdvddai which is observed even to this day. Boiled rice of 
determintite quantity is spread evenly over a plate measuring about 
6 feet by 4 feet and offered in front of the Natardfa image.” 

Coming to the nial.gnant influence exerted by ill-formed images 
the followxng instances are interesting to note. An ill-formed image 
(or it may be a properly formed one but proved dangerous being 
insufficiently fed or n^t fed at all) causing misery and death to 
the Villagers was thrown out and was made use of by a butcher to 
keep the meat on. When the same image was reclaimed on a subsequent 
occasion and installed in a temple it is said to have expressed its 
desire through human agency by obsessing one, that it liked very much 
to go back to the butcher and enjoy the treat of meat showering on 
him m return untold wealth in the shape of profit in hxS bloody trade ! ^ 
In another instance an image received by a brahman as a gift 
was said to have caused him untold misery and sickness. When he 
disposed of .t by gift.ng it over to another, the new recipient also 
shared the fate of the first recxp^ent. When he placed the image in a 
temple to get -rid of it, the temple priest had to undergo difficulties and 
troubles untold. Eventually the image was said to have been dropped 
into an out-of-the-way well. 
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A wdlUfurmed image is said to have raised a poof soldier to a 
very high rfuak in the army 1! , • 

With such beliefs it is but proper that temples and images must 
be brought into existence m strict apcordanoe with the principles laid 
down in the Hindu sdstras for the good of the people and the kmg. 

TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

“Architecture” is the art of building according to principles 
which are determined not merely by the ends the edifice is intended to 
serve, but by considerations of beauty and harmony. It is not the 
art of building simply or even of building well. The end of building as 
such, is convenience and use, irrespective of appearance, and the 
employment of materials to this end is regulated by the mechanical 
principles of the constructive art. As an art, the end of architecture is 
so to arrange the plan, masses, and enrichments of a structure as to 
impart to it, inteiest, beauty, grandeur, unity and power. Architecture 
thus necessitates the possession by ihe builder of gifts* of imagination 
as well as technical skill.’ 

‘Like the other arts, architecture did not* spring into existence 
at an early period of man’s history. The ideas of symmetry and 
proportion which are afterwards embodied in material structures, 
could not be evolved until at least a moderate degree of civilisation has 
been attamed. The efforts of primitive men in the construction of 
dwellings must have been at first determined solely by his physical 
wants. Only after these had been provided for, and materials amassed 
on which his imagination might exercise itself, would he begin to plan 
and erect structures, possessing not only utility, but also grandeur and 
beauty. We can hence say that the evolution of man and the ©volution 
of Architecture have been brought about pari passu.* 

Everywhere, the temples as public places of worship are the 
common property of all. Hence the evolution of temple architecture is 
very interesting to study. In fact, that the temples are the most magnifi- 
cent edifices in every country is an acknowledged fact. It is said that the 
grandest architectural efforts of the Egyptians are shown in their built 
temples. In other countries also, the grandest efforts are shown in 
temple architecture. The reason for this is obvious. In ancient times 
the function of a ruler was combined with that of a religious preceptor 
of the people in one individual Hence he was able to command vast 
sums of money and immense labour for improving and refining temple 
architecture. Further, the religious aspect of the undertaking induced 
the workman to throw their religious fervour into their work. In fact 
very great inspiration has come to many of the temple architects, 
because of this fervour which has lifted them to very high levels of 
imagination. Even now the famous pipers^ of southern India are at 
their best not among the multitude assembled on marriage occasions t 
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but in the serijioe of Gods in temples on festive occasions when they are 
full of religious enthusiasm. 

We have heard of people who have endowed fabulous^ wealth to 
the services of God and the way in Vhich these sums were utilised was 
in erecting temples of fine architectural design. W© have also heard 
told that women in moments of religious fervour have made a present 
of all their ornaments to temple images of Gods. On certain festive 
occasions like the Brahmotsaoam festival of the deity presiding over 
the temples, jewels worth many lakhs of rupees are collected from the 
wealthiest of the place to decorate the images of the God and the Goddes- 
ses. Garlands formed of many ear ornaments set with brilliants together 
with innumerable other ornaments set with very valuable precious stones 
decorati/ig the icnages on those occasions, are lent by the people with 
a religious fervour, really admirable and purely Indian one can say. 

Work of art should be exhibited only in places thronged by 
people, if it should be properly appreciated. What other place, but the 
temple visited dally by hundreds of people not only local, but also 
coming from the different parts of the land, is best suited for the 
purpose? The most important sacred places are Chidambaram, Madura, 
Ram^swaram and Conjeevaram and in these places the temple archi- 
tecture is a sight worth seeing indeed. The other places such as Hampi, 
Halebid, MahAbalipuram &c., have also fine temples built at tremendous 
cost and labour. Thousands of masons have. worked for years together 
to erect the lofty spires. Thousands of sculptors have carved the 
images on the walls and pillars and the niches of these temples. The 
trellis work designs on rock gates of temples are really works of art 
we can say. The porticos in the several prdfkdras (Rectangular or 
circular pathways in the temple) can accommodate several thousands 
of people on festival occasions. The steps of the sacred tank of the 
temple, the porticos surrounding the tank for the devotees of God to sit 
and meditate on him, the raandapam in the middle of the tank itself to 
which the deity is taken annually, have all received their due share of 
care and attention to beauty, harmony, grandeur, unity and power. 

God as the supremest being in the universe, must have a 
dwelling suitable for his dignity. God as a being eminently beautiful, 
must have everything around. him highly beautiful. God as a being 
of might, must have a building grand and powerful. As God has 
created the universe well, his temple must be well built. This has been 
the ideal of the people. 

Great philosophers and poets have graphically described the 
various forms seen in the universe to be really portions of one grand 
design. Some philosophers have also compared the universe to a tree 
and the various forms seen there to the various parts of the tree such as 
trunks, twigs, leaves, flowers, flower-buds, fruits and so on. So a grand 
design is a sine qua non now in all temples, 
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Th® lofty spires in temples represent not only the triumph of 

God, but they also represent the lofty levels from which inspiration &c 
are brought down. When going from below, we may say that men 
should rise to a very high level to uffderstand God and bring the know- 
ledge down to the, lower levels. Every work must have a des.gn 
arohi-typal in the mental level to be crystallised in this physical world. 
An Engineer before erecting an edifice first form.s a picture of it in his 
mind and then brings it down to the physical as an accomplished work. 
Similarly a man must rise beyond the mind even to understand God 
and materialise the knowledge in the lower levels. 

A temple has towers on all the four sides. At the base of 
these towers, there are entrances. Surrounding the temples there are 
cities. This is symbolical. God manifests himself in every direction 
is shown by such a design. The design also means that people can 
approach God from every direction, since he is everywhere. God goes 
out to people in the cities through the various directions and people go 
to him entering his dwelling from the different d-rections. 

The building of a public temple is considered to be a charity of 
great merit and virlue in India. Hence Kings of old spent a large 
portion of the revenue to build or renovate temples. They set apart 
portions of land for the upkeep of such temples. Even now the temples 
at least many of them depend on su^h gifts of land mad^ by the former 
kings for their upkeep. People willingly and gladly subscribe large 
sums if they are approached for subscriptions for building new temples 
or renovating the old ones. The Nattukkdttai chetties of southern 
India have spent and are still spending vast sums because of this belief 
though it is to be regretted they do not care to understand the principles 
laid down in the ailpa sdstra for such renovations and follow them. 
Almost all the important temples are pulled out and rebuilt in a grand 
scale by them. 

A temple building has a design cf its own. There must be a 
particular symmetry and arrangement in the structure. Any deviation 
from the established order in the des gn, any alterations in the 
symmetry and proportion of the several parts have to bear to one 
another, is supposed to cause death to the planner and the builder 1 1 
Even the village or city on which it is situated goes to ruin' if the 
established rule is violated I !I 



JUDICIAL PROCEBUJRE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By J. Ramayya Pantulu, b. a., b. l. 

The charge is generally brought against graduates that they 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the past history of their country 
and its institutions; and the accusation is not wholly unfounded. The 
conditions of study in our Colleges are not quite favourable to the 
acquisition of ancient learning and when we leave the portals of the 
University and enter those of life, the struggle for existence occupies 
most part of our time and energy and very little of either is left ta be 
spent upon so unfashionable and non-lucrative an occupation as the 
study of the past. It is, therefore, no wonder if some of us have come 
to thmk that we have no past worth knowing. But this attitude is quite 
untenable. We, as a nation, are, after all, what our past history has 
made us and however successfully we may attempt to improve upon 
that foundation, we cannot act as if we have had no past. That is to 
say, we cannot, to borrow a much hackneyed simile, begin with a clean 
slate. Our slate has been considerably scribbled upon. We may 
perhaps form new figures and pictures by lengthening, broadening or 
deepening the old lines or drawing fresh lines where there is space left* 
but we cannot wipa off the old lines with a single application of the 
.sponge. The proper thing would be to engraft the new learning upon 
the old’so as to make them both grow into an organic whole. To put it 
in another way, the practical teaching of the modern culture should be 
superimposed on the spiritual basis of the ancient Indian culture, so that, 
on the one hand, the activities wh.ch the former is calculated to stimu- 
late- -not by being employed in pursuit of unsatisfying and cross 
purposes run to waste— may be properly directed and guided by a 
knowledge of the true goal towards which all human action must 
converge and, on the other hand, the latter may be prevented from 
degenerating into fatali.^m, superstition and inaction. If this be so, 
it IS imperatively necessary that we should be in touch with our natio- 
nal literature and culture. 

For some years past, there have been signs of a reviving 
interest in the ancient culture of this country. This is partly d*ae to the 
spirit of enquiry and comparison which the modern education inculcates 
and partly to the examples set by the great Orientalists of the West 
from Sir William Jones downwards. 

This paper is based chiefly on M^dhavi.ch4rya’s Vyavah^ra 
Kilnda. This treatise purports to be a part of M^dhava’s Commentaries 
on Parisara Smriti but is 'not really based on that Smriti, for, Par^sara 
did not treat of law at alL Mfi.dhava has supplied the omission by 

14(a) 
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collecting wimt is said on the subject in the other smritis and his 
disseii»tion is a digest of jurisprudence based on those Smritis. The 
book treats of the substantive as well as the adjective law and I have 
chosen the latter as the subject of ftiis paper, because it is the less 
known of the two. For, while a portion of the ancient substantive 
law of the land is still administered by our Courts, the judicial procedure 
prescribed in the Smritis was centuries ago, superceded by the Muhama- 
dan law which, in its turn, has given place to the modern law of 
British based on English law. 

Mdidhav^chArya had no little share in laying the foundations of 
the Vizianagar Empire at the commencement of the 14th Century of the 
Christian Era. At that time, the Muhammadans had not yet succeeded 
in extending their rule South of the Krishna River. We may, therefore, 
fairly presume that the procedure wh.ch I am going to describe was in 
use in MS.dhava*s time-in Southern India, at any rate. 

Chapter 5 of section 4 of Sukranitisara also deals with jurispru- 
dence. This is an epitome of what is more elaborately treated by 
M&dhava and does not add much to what wo find there. 

The author begins by st iting that it is the duty of the King to 
administer justice according to law and impartially. ^ The function of 
the King is to protect the people committed to h s care and one of 
the most important ways of doing this is by proper administration of 
justice. While the Smritis insist on the King performing his duties as 
a Judge or Magistrate, it is noticeable that they nowhire refer to him 
as a law giver. The idea of all law proceeding from the throne belongs 
to Roman jurisprudence and was unknown in Hindu India. The King 
should administer laws* as he finds them. Where do they come from» 
then? They are based on immemorial customs prevalent among the 
people, reduced to writing by great Rshis from time to time. In fact» 
Dharma Sastras are codifications of the customary law of the land’ 
condifications made, not by the King or by any one deriving authority 
from the King but, by some eminent lawyer of each period who was so 
very much superior to other lawyers of his time that his codification 
was accepted as binding on all until it was, in any respect, repealed by 
a similar subsequent codification. These codifications bear the names 
of their authors just as Acts of the British Parliament are sometimes 
named after the members who introduce them. Variations in the 
Smritis show that the customary law of the land changed from time to 
time in spite of codifications and Smritis expressly provide, as will be 
seen later, that customs, local as well as tribal, and family customs, 
should be respected though they may vary from the codified general law, 

1. Yyayah&r&n zi^pah pasy^d vidvadbhih brdhmapais saba 
Dharma saatrfinusSrdpa krodha Idbba vivarjitah 

Ydjnavalkya. 
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provided they are hot destructive of its fundamental principles. The 
King has no power to alter these laws in any way but ie bound to 
administer them as he finds them. . 

FyavaAdr a is the comprehensive name for the administration 
of justice. It is defined as follows by Katyftyana: — 

Prayatna sddhy^ vicchinn^ Dharmdkhy^ Nydyavistar^ • 
Sddhyarmtlastu yd vddd vyavahdras sa uchyat^i 

That is when through decline of dharma, it becomes necessary for one 
to establish one’s claim to any thing ; the settlement of this claim is 
called Vyavahdra. Thus, decline of Dharma is the root of Vyavahdra. 
The word Dharma is used in different senses in different contexts but 
in its most classical sense, the sense in which it is used here, it means 
the duty prescribed by law. It is the chief among the three which man 
seeks in this world the others being ardha^ (purushardhas) and Kdma, 
There is a perpetual feud between Dharma or duty and ardha or self- 
interest and this feud is responsible for all the disputes in the world. 
As long as Dharma or sense of duty holds complete sway over men’s 
minds, the passions are kept in check and no trouble ensues but when 
men forget their duties and attempt to extend conflict necessarily ensues 
between man and man and Vyavahdra is the result. 

It is a common subject of lament in India that there has been 
a gradual decline of Dharma in the world. N^rada says for instance, 
that when Manu reigned, all people were truth-speakers and all were 
intent on DhaYma, There was then no hatred and no malice and 
therefore,* Vyavahdra, ^ Brihaspati endorses this view and states that 
Vyavah&ra becomes necessary on account of people being moved by 
avarice and hatred. ^ This is a prosaic way of expressing the familiar 
idea that Dharma walked on four legs in Kritayuga, hopped on three in 
Tr^ta and two in Dv^para and is trying to stand on one in the present 
Kali Yuga. Whatever may be the value to be attached to this statement* 
there are many who think that dharma shows a tendency to decline in 
proportion to the advance of Modern Civilization. If increase of litiga- 
tion is a sign of the decline of dharma as N^rada and Brishaspati tell 
us, that decline must be going on at a pretty repaid rate. Soon after I 
went to Russell Konda in the Ganjam District seven years ago, I was 
trying a criminal case in which a Khond appeared as a witness. The 

1. ManupraiApati ryasmin kfile rajyam abdbhujat 
dharmaikathfin&h puruahSh tadasan satyavMinah 

Ndrada. 

2, Dharmapradh^nah puruahah pCrva xnaaanxia hiuasakilh 
Ldbhadvdahfi.bhibbCtlliiEin vyavab&rah pravartate 

Brhaapati. 
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Vaikil for the party against whom the Khond was deposing, tried to 
inpugn his credibility, when the witness addressing the Court said 
“t am a Khond. I do not speak lies.” The Vakil retorted that the man 
was only an Oriya Khond i. e., a Khond who came and settled down in 
the low country among the Oriyas in fact a civilized Khond! 

Classes of Courts : — Sabhas or Courts are of two kinds — the 
regular (Mukliya) and the special (amukhya). The latter comprise 
special courts intended for the trial of cases between parties belonging 
to special professions, trade guilds and castes, which have to be decided 
according to special laws or customs apphcable to those classes. Pro- 
vision is made, for instance, for hill Courts for hill people, Courts 
Martial for Soldiers, mercantile Courts for merchants, special caste 
Courts for special castes, Village Courts for disposal of petty litigation 
among villagers and so on. ^ These Courts are generally manned by 
persons belonging to the same special class to which the parties belong, 
so that they can dispose of the matter in dispute with a knowledge of 
all the circumstances bearing on it. 

The regular Courts are either stationary ( Pratishthita) or 
Circuit {a pratishthita) Courts and these are again divided into two 
classes— viz -Sastrita or Courts presided over by the King in person 
and Mudrita i. e. Court presided over by Judges appo.nted under the 
King’s seal. We may suppose that the supreme Courts were, as a rule 
presided over by the Kings in person and that they appointed Judges to 
preside over provincial Courts. Manu empowers a King to appoint a 
substitute {pratinid hi) when he cannot himself preside over a Court and 
the Officer so appointed could exercise all the powers of the King. ^ 

1. Dasasth^nSni vtidanSra panca caihfibravin manuh 
nirnayS y^na gaobchanti vivadam prSpya vfidinab. 

Arapyastu svakaih kuryuh sArtha ssartbakais tatbS 
sainika ssainikaireva grfiraepyubhayavasibhih. 

UbhaySnumatam caiva grhyate sthaiiamipsitam 
Kulik^s sartha rnnkbySs ca pur^ grama iiivSsinah. 

Gramapaura ganS sr^nyas caturVidySs ca varginab 
Kulfini kulikas caiva niyuktfi, nrpais tatbli. 

2. Pratishthita pratishthi ca mudrita sastrita tatha 
caturvidha SabhS prdkta sabbyas caiva caturvidhah. 
pratishthita pure gram^ sabha ranye pratishthita 
Mudrita dbyaksha sahita raja yukt^ ca sastrita 

Brhaspati^ 

3. Yad& svayam na kurySt tu urpatih k^rya darsanS 
tads niyunjyad vidvSmsam br^hmanam k^rya darsaue 
SOsya k^ryaui sampa^ySt sabbyalrSva tribhirvrtiih 
sabbSmSya pravii^yS gryam asina sthita ^va ca 
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Whart follows ai^ieSi in th» first instii^tioey to the stipreme 
Court whereih the King (hspenses justice personally and to the inferior 
Courts Muiaiis Mutandu. 

Cauirt house The CouM house should be situated in the 
eastern part of the King^S Fort facing the East It should be built in 
accordance with the laws of architecture fVdstu SaatraJ^ surrounded by 
shady trees and provided with good water supply. It should be furni- 
shed With seats for the Judges and others and its walls should be 
decorated with the pictures of Gods etc. The atmosphere about the 
Court House must be kept pure and fragrant by means of flowers and 
incense and samples of seeds and precious stones should be stocked* 
apparently for use in connection with ordeals. 

Court Hours:— KAtyayaua divides the day into eight parts 
and setting the first apart for the performance of such daily rites as every 
dvfja is bound to perform, allot the next three parts to Vyavah^ra. ^ 
Th s means that, supposing the day to begin at 6 A.M. and end at 6 F.M., 
the Court hours are from 7-30 A.M. to 12 noon. Sukraniti Sdra differs 
from this and lays down that the enquiry should be held in the after- 
noon while the foienoon should be devoted to the study of the law 
applicable to the case. No fixed time should be observed, however, in 
the trial of grave crimes such as murder and theft, for, they should be 
tried without delay. ^ 

Holidays : — No Court is to be held on the Chaturriasis, Amd- 
vasya and pournami, i. e., on four days in the month. These are the 
regular holidays. Of course, there must have been many occasional 
holiday;?;. 

Constitution of the Court : — The Coui«t consists of ten mem- 
bers viz. The King, the prAdvivAka, the Sabhyas, the ganaka or 
accountant, the LAkhaka or Clerk, Smriti or the law, gold, fire, water 
and SAdhyapAlaka i. e. the Court Keeper or the Court Inspector. The 

1 Divaso sasyashtsmam bhSgaai muktyfi kfilfit tayani ca yat 

sakalo vyavahtiranam sAstra dhvastah parah smrtah 

Kdtydyava. 

2 NyAyAn pasyfUu madhvAhnd p'irvAhn^ smrti darj^anatn 
Manushya marane stfiye «;Aha8^ tyAvik$ sadA 

na kAla niyamas tatra sadya ?va vivAcanam 

Snkrantfisdra* 

3 Nrpddbikrtah sabhyas ca smrtir ganika Igkhakau 
HemAgilyambu sva purusb5s8dhanA,ngfini vai dasa, 
diaddas&nga karanam yasya madhyAsya pArtbivah 
NySyfin pa4yS krta matih sa sabha dhvamsa saminitS. 

Brhaapati, 
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first three farm the Beach. The Clerk, the accountant *tbe Court 

KeeperaretheOffioersof the Court while the other four elements are 

things wMob should always be kept in Court for use — the law or 
oonstaut reference and gold, 6re and water for swearing witnesses or 
parties in the same way as the Bible is now used for swearing Christian 
witnesses. 

The seaU of Judges and Officers : - The King should sit in 
the centre of the bench (Dharindsana) facing the east, the Sabhyas 
including the prAdviv^ka cn his right facing the north, the bench clerk 
on the left and the accountant opposite the bench facing the west. 

The relative positions of the King etc The King is the 
judge and the decision is his and must be issued under his signature and 
seal. * The prAdviv^ka and the Sabhyas are to assist him in arriving at 
the truth and deciding the case justly. He must administer justice im- 
partially being influenced neither by love nor by hatred.^ 

Pradvivaka: — PrAidviv^ka is a most important limb of the 
Court. He is next to the King both in his position on tha bench and 
in authority. He it is who examines the parties and witnesses and 
helps to ascertain the truth and is called pnidvivAka on that account. ^ 
This Officer has to remove difficulty from the matter in dispute — by 
means of reason and inference, even as a surgeon removes a splinter 
from the patient’s body with his instruments. Naturally very high 
qualifications are prescribed for this functionary. He must, of course, 
be learned in law. In addition, he must not be cruel but he must be 
sweet-tempered, sympathetic, discerning and not avaricious. He 
should be a Brahmin but failing to get a learned Brahmin, the King 
may appoint a learned ^Kshat ha and failing him, a learned Vaisya. 

Vakils: — The Pr^dvivftka is sometimes used now-a~days to 
mean a pleader but this is not its classical meaning. A pleader or 

1. tasmad dharmaaanam prfipya raja vigata matsarah 
sfisy^t sarva bhatSsa bibhradyera svatfmi vratam. 

YathS yamab priya dveabyau prapta kale niyaccati 
tatha rSju niyantavyah prajas taddhi Yama vratam 

Ndrada, 

2. Vivf,da samsritam dharmam prchebati pr3k srtam matam 
riv^rayati ca yas tasrafit prSdvivrikas tu sa smrtah* 

Ndradfu 

3. YathS salyam bhishakkSyfid wddharSd atra yuktitah 
prSdrivSkai tatha ^alyam uddhardd vyavabSratah 

Ndrada^ 


4. AkrCro madhuraa anigdhab kramSyStd vicakabanab 
utafihavfin alubdbos ca vfide yajyo rirp^na tu. 



vola.p.*4 ■ • 

ValtiVis oaM^ pratintdfcf t^ niyogi i. e,, cme authorized to aot? 

on behalf of the* party. But a pratinidhi or niyogi does not appear to be 
exactly the same as the modern Vakil. He had, for instance, nothing 
to do with the examination of witneeses which was done by the prd»- 
dvivftka but could and no doubt often did suggest questions to that 
functionary. He was in the position of an agent and appeared for the 
party employing him, when the party’s personal attendance was dis* 
pensed with. Whatever was done by a Niydgi was binding on the 
party employing him as if he had done it himself. ^ The Vakil should 
be well acquainted with the law and procedure. His fee should not 
exceed 6^ % of the value of the subject matter of the suit and he is 
liable to be punished if he extorts more by avarice, * 

This is all about duly authorized agents but a party may be 
represented by his near relations such as father, son or brother without 
a Vakalat. In cases of grave offences such as murder^ thefts adultery, 
seducing an unmarried, girl, sedition etc , the accused must appear and 
defend himself in person and cannot be allowed to appear by agent, ^ 

Sabhyas:— Next to the prddviv&ka are the Sabhyas who 
should be seven, five or three in number. They are selected for their 
knowoledge of law and have to advise the King on the law applicable to 
the case in hand and perhaps also on the merits of the case generally. 
They have no power to decide. None has this power except the King 
but the King is bound to be guided by them in deciding the case at least 
in regard to law. They must have wordly experience and must be well 
versed in the Vedic lore and the Civil law. ^ Persons unacquainted 

1. yalf kasoid kfiraySt kificin niyogfid y^na kdnacid ^ 
tat t^naiva krtam jndyamanivaryam hi tat smrtah 

Sukranftisdrn, 

2. NiydgAtasyApi bhrtim vivAdat sbodasamsikim 

Vimsat yamsam tadartham va tadarthaiu ca tardhikam 
Yatha dravyAdikam kAyyam Mnahtna bhrtis tatha 
yadi bahu niyCgai syAd anyatbA tasya pftshanam. 
dharmajn5 vyavahArajn5 niy6ktavy6 nyadA nava 
Anyatha bhyti grbcamtam dandayAt ca niydginAm. 

SukranUisdra. 

3. Manushya maraiiA stAyA paradArAbbimarsanA 
Abhaksbya bbakshauA oaiva kanya harana ddshaiiA. 
pArusbyA kd^akaranA nrpa drChA ca sAbasA 
Pratinidhir na dAtavyah karttA tu vivadAt avayaro. 

Sukranttisdra. 

4. LOka vAdaaga dharmajnA asapta panoa traydpivfi 

Yatrdpavisbta viprAsajp aia ysjnA sadist sabba. 

Brhaamti- 
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wilh til© ch© ©wlitry or ignorant of law, uiib©li©v©rs, idiots, 

iMn ill dlalr^ssf and thoS© that are irritable or avaricious are unlit to b© 

Great is the merit of a ri^teous and just Sabhya who, by the 
a^icatioa of law, can restore the rights of an aggrieved party by 
the doubts in which through ignorance those rights have been 
iitvolvefd, like a clever Oculist who, by the application of an ointment 
removes the cataract and restores the eyesight of a blind man* Such a 
man enjoys fame in this life and goes to heaven after death. * 

B^Wch Clei^k:— Lekhaka is the scribe or bench clerk. His 
cMef duty is to write doWn the pleadings which are made orally. The 
Clerk must be one who can write legibly and grammatically, a truth 
loving man and one who is not passionate or avaricious. 

The Accountant:— The ganika or accountant is for making 
money -calculations involved in suits. He must be versed in the Vedas 
as Well as in Astronomy. * 

Sadhyapala:— SAdhyapAla or Sapurusha is an officer of the 
Court Whose duty it is to procure the attendance of parties and witnesses, 
to preserve order in court and execute its decrees. Ho should be an able 
bodied sudra and should be ready to carry out all orders of the Court. 

Law, fiw, watet* and gold:— The other essentials of a court 
are the law, the use of which is obvious and fire, water and gold which 
are ihade use of in swearing witnesses. 

Brihaspati compares a Court to a human body of which the 
King is the head, prAdvivAka the mouth, Sabhyas the arms, law the 


1. DesriCtiranabhijnrfV& nasp’kS ssastravarjitah 

unmatta kruddha lubdh^rtba na prastavya vinirnay^j. 

Brhafipati. 


2. Ajnana timirdpdt^n sandelia pa^alunvitan 
• Niraraayanyah kurute s^istrajnana salakaya 
Iba kirtim avapnbti labhate avargatam ca sab. 

Brhaspati, 

y Sphir^al^kham niyunjita sabda ISkshauikam sucim 
SphutSkabaram jita krddham alabdbam satyavfidinam. 

4. Tri skandha jysutishabhijnam sphuta pratyaya kfirakam 
srut^ldbyayana sampaanain ganakam yajaygn nrpah. 

5. Sfidbya pSlfis tu kartavyo rSjna aSdbyasya s&dbakab 
KramSyAto dyataa addrab sabbyAnSm da mate sthitab. 
Akarape rakshane ca sSksbi pratyardbi VAdiiiam 
sabbyAdbinas satyavMi kartavyas tu 6vap0rusbah. 
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hands, <^lerk and accountant the legs, fire, waiei- and gcid the eyes and 
SftdhyapAlaka the feet ^ 

Taking cognisance of cases:— Having determined the consti- 
tution of the court, we are now in a position to follow the trial of 
cases. 

It is laid down, as a general rule, that the King should only try 
cases on complaint made to him by aggrieved parties and not Suo motu. 
This is to prevent the King from meddling in the private affairs of his 
subjects actuated, it may be, by love, hate or avarice. Criminal offences 
are excepted from this rule, and the King is given power to take 
cognizance of them of his own accord. When the king is unable to take 
the initiative he may take cognizance of them on the complaint of a 
St6bhaka i. e., aggrieved party or on information laid by a Sfichaka who 
is a person appointed by the Kmg to detect crime. It will be seen 
that this law is in accord with the modem law of this country and that 
the threefold method of taking cognizances of offences corresponds to 
the threefold method prescribed in Section 190 of Criminal Procedure 
Code where n a Magistrate is empowered to take cognisance of cases on 
complaint, or on Police report or on his own knowledge. Except in the 
matter of taking cognizance, in regard to punishment and in a few 
other respects which will be referred to in their proper places, no 
din tine tion is made between Civil and Criminal cases in regard to the 
procedure. All causes seem to have been treated alike as torts which, 
in fact they are. 

1. Tdsham mardha rirpAosaiiani mukhftn ca dhikrtah krtah 
Bshu sabhyah sinrtir hastau janghS ga^aka iekHakau 
H^magHyambu drsau tatra paiausya puruahas tathH. 

%, Na i^g§na na I6bh3na na kr6dh6na igrasen nrpah 
parairapr&pit&nartii&ii na cti pi sva manIshayS. 

chaUtni c&puradhams ca pfidaai nrpatis tatba 
svrtmdtani grhntylis tva v^dakairving. 

Pitdmaha, 

YathS. chal&dtni rSjfi svayam drastu masaktah tad& atdbhak^it 
sQcakSdbddbavy&ni, 

Mddhava. 

Sfistrdpa ninditam tvardha mukbyfis efi rtba praodditah 
Avddayaii yah parvam atdbhakas Sa ud&hrtah. 

Kfpdnaiva niyuktdyahparaddsha mavdkahitam 
Nfp^aya saoaydd jnatyft .adoakaa aa ud&brtab 

JCdtydyana. 


15(a) 
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pmctB of trial: — The trial is divided inW 4 parts Viz 
plaiift or complaint, uUaram answer or written statement, 
KHya proof and Nirnaya decision^ 

Plaint or complaint:— ^When the complainant or plaintiff 
appears in Court, he should be asked to state the case and what he states 
should be taken down by the clerk on a slate and after it is scrutinized 
and made conformable to law, it should be copied on a cadjan or other 
leaf The same thing is to be done in regard to the answer. 

Plaint, its contents and language : — The plaintiff should be 
examined in the presence of the defendant. The language of the plaint 
should be concise {Alpdksharam) and free from ambiguity {Asandigdham,} 
Tjie plaint should prima facie be faultless and admissible {Niravadhyam) 
and should set out the material facts of the claim (Supraiijnam), the 
evidence by which it is to be proved (Sapramdnam) and the title on which 
it rests. It should state, among other things, the cause of action (Pida) 
where and when it arose, the names and castes of the parties and the 
Subject matter of the suit (Dravyam), It should be free from faults and 
must be based on a valid cause of action. Plaints which do not give 
the necessary particulars such as the time and place of the cause of 
action or the relief sought and do not indicate the evidence on which 
the claim is based, should be rejected summarily ; so also suits in which 
the relief sought is unknown to law {Aprasiadham)^ suits where the 
plaintiff has sustained no injury {Nirdhddhum) purposeless suits Nishjrra^ 
yCjanam and claims for relief which is impossible to grant (Asadkyam,) 
In regard to the time of the cause of action, the year, the month, the 
fortnight and the date must be given. The names of the parties and of 
their fathers, their ^es and residence as well as the exact place where 
the cause of action arose should be stated in the plaint. In suHs for 
immovable property, the plaint must state how and when the property 
was acquired by the plaintiff or his ancestors A plaint in which 

1. Pdrvapakshah svabh&vdktam pr&dviv^k6 bbilSkhaygt 
pdndu l^khgna pbalake tatah patr6 viaddhitam. 

Kdtydyana, 

2. Upasthitd tavas taamin vadt paksham prakalpay^t 
Niravadyam supratijnam pram^dSgama samyutam. 

Ddsa st^na samfi mSsa paksha baraQam aj^titah 
Dravyam sankbyddayam pidam kshdmam lingam ca Idkhaygt, 

Pratijnfi ddsha nirmuktam sEdham sat kErapEnvitam 
Kisciiam lEkasiddham ca paksham pakshavidd viduh. 

AlpEkshara stv asandigdbo bahvardhEs cE pyanEkulah 
yuktd virddbi karapair virddha pratiShEdbakab, 

Brhaspatu 
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several causes of action which ought to be separately tried, are joined 
prakirnatdkah or in which the claim is time barred CAtttdkdlah) and a 
plaint in which two inconsistent clfkims are set up {Duriahtak) should be 
rejected K When A complains that B his neighbour is moving about in 
his house with the help of the light in A*8 house, it is an instance of a 
claim where there is no injury, for, A has suffered no loss by B’s action. 
An instance of a purposeless suit is where a marl is sued for singing 
melodiously near plaintiffs house. The complaint that the defendant 
laughed at the plaintiff with his eyebrows knit, is given as an illustra- 
tion of a suit for an impossible remedy. It is a general rule that no 
suits should be entertained which are opposed to the rights of the state 
and to the general rights of the country or the people i. e. which are 
opposed to public policy \ A plaint may be amended at any time 
before the defendant is called upon to answer and not afterwards 
The following persons are disqualified from bringing suits — Viz. A man 
that is insane or drunk, a man that has been found guilty of any of the 
great sins (Mahdpdtakas) an idiot, and a very old or very young person 

Ddba kfila vihinas ca Dravya saakhyfidi Tar ji tab 
sSdhya prSmana htnaa ca pakakd uaddya isyate. 

Kdtydyand. 

Atra siddham xiirabMham nirardham nishpraydjanam 
asSdhyam viruddbani va pakahSbh^sam vivafrjay^t. 

Kirdisya kRla varsham oa m&sam paksham tithim tadba 
vgnim pradSsam vishayam ath&nam j&ty&krtt vayab. 

SSdbya dravya pramfinam ca sankhya n&ma tadha tmanab 
Kajnam cakra masd nama niy&sam s&dbya nbmaoa. 

KramRt pitrpfim n^mani pt4am Shartru dSyakau 
Kshamaiingani cS. cyfinipaksham samklrtya kalpaygt 

Kdtydyand, 

1. Bbinnakramo vyutkram^rdhah prakfraftrdho nirardbakab 
Atlta k&16 dvishas ca pakshd nMdya ishyatS. 

2. E^judpa i^varjitd yastu yas oa paura virddha krt 
R^shtrasya samastasya pr&krtia&m tadhaiva ca. 

ADydsham pur a grfimaoiah&jana virddbakah 
AuEdeyas tu td sarvd vyavab&rab praktrtitab. 

Brhaspatu 

3. Sddhaydt parva vEdam tu yEvan ndttara darsanab 
Avasbtabdha sydttardpa nivettam sddbanam bbavdt. 

Ndrada. 

4. Unmatta matta dbdrfcas ca mabE pEtaka ddshitab 
Ja4adh! v^rddba bElaa ca vijuEyaasyur niruttarab. 

Brhaspati. 
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AlimvM or defence:— When the plaint is made' conformable 
to lOtrlaBd the smi is entertained, the defendant- should be called upon to 
•tate his defence. If he does not do fo voluntarily, he should be forced 
to Bpeah. flailing milder means, he is liable to be fined, whipped or 
huprl^ned for failure to make a statement'. If, for a sufficient 
reason, the defendant applies for time to make a statement it should be 
igraUted according to the following scale viz: — If the cause of action 
arose On the same day on which the suit is filed, no time should be given 
If it is old but recent, one day should be given. Three days may be 
given where the cause of action is 6 years old, 7 days if it is 12 years 
old, 10 or 15 days if it is 20 years old, 7 days if it is 12 years old, 13 or 15 
days if it is 20 years old, one month if it is 30 years old and six weeks 
in older oases. In the case of idiots, madmen, minors, persons suffering 
from chronic diseases and those engaged in the performance of sacri- 
fices or other rituals occupying a long time (Dtkshitnh) one year’s time 
may be given, if necessary. Generally, no adjournments should be 
given for filing a statement in Criminal cases, for these cases should be 
tried and disposed of without loss of time. Like the plaint, the answer 
should be written down by the clerk and made conformable to law. The 
answer must traverse the entire ground covered by the plaint { Vijdvn- 
kam), must state the whole of the defendant’s case (Sdram) and must be 
unambiguous and plain 

Four kinds of pleas:— The defence .set up may be one of 
admission {Samprati pntti) denial iMi<lhy.>) confession and avoidance 
(priilyavasknndhanam) or res ju'lirnfn (vmvgmjnyn) or pwennyayn. 

Denial:— Denial may be simple or may take the form of saying 
that the defendant knbws nothing about the cause of action or that he 
was not pre.sent at the time and place mentioned in the plaint, or that 
he was not born then. 

I. Pfirva pakshe yadarthftna na dadySd uttarAn to yah 
pratyarthi dapanlyasy^t aamadbibhir upakramaih. 

Priya parva vacassuma bh§dastabhayadarsinab 

ardha prakarsbanam dandas tSdanam bandhanam tatba. 

YdjnnvdlJaja, 

t Paksbaaya vySpakam sSram asandigdham anSkulam 
ayySkbya gamya mityAtad uUaram tad vid6 vidub. 

Prajdpati. 

MidbyfikSranayor vfipi gfahyam kfiranam uttaram. 

Hdrita, 

na cai kaamin vivSddtu kriyfisyadayadi n6 rdvaydh 
Na ca rdha aidbi rabhayd na caikartru kt-iyfid yayara. 

Rdtydyand. 
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ConfMtion and avoidance <!oiifessioii and avoidance is 
where a defendant admits the original transactions and shbws cau^* 
why decree should not be passed* against him as, when a defendant 
admits having borrowed money from the plaintiff and pleads discharge* 
If the defendant, without going into the merits of the plaintiffs claim, 
plectds Res Judicata thaU m respect of the same cause of action, there 
has been a prior suit between him and the plaintiff and that the plaintiff 
lost it, the plea is called one prangnyaya vidhi or res judicata. ^ 

Burden of proof : — As soon as the answer is settled, the Court 
must declare on whom the burden of proof lies and call upon such party 
to adduce his evidence. Where the plea is one of denial, the burden of 
proof is on the plaintiff and in other cases it is on the defendant. The 
plea of res iwc/icata or of confession and avoidance genarally involves 
the plea of denial also. For instance, if A sues B for the recovery of 
a cow and states “This cow is mine. It was m.ssed on such and such 
a day. I have now discovered it in B*s house” and B answers. “This 
claim is false. The cow was in my house long before the day mentioned 
by the plaintiff. In fact,' it was born in my house”, this is a mixed plea 
of denial and avoidance and the burden of proof is on the defendant, for, 
it is only in cases of pure denial that it is on the plaintiff. Burden of 
proof should entirely be on one side or the other but not partly on one 
side and partly on the other, in one and the same trial. It is not, 
therefore, permissible to combine in the same answer different kinds of 
pleas involving a difference in the incidence of burden of proof. For 
instance, if the complaint is that the defendant borrowed’ from the 
plaintiff a quantity of gold and also one hundred rupees and the 
defendant denies having borrowed gold and admits the borrowing of the 
rupees but pleads discharge, the burden of proof is on the plaintiff in 

1. Y&vad&sSvitam kincin mat sambandh'i raih& rdhinfi 
t&vat sarvam asambhatsm iti raidhydttaram srtam. 

Asydva ddyam dvaitSa nasambhavitam ardhinah 
iti samprati paty&khyam dvittyam idam uttaram. 

DattamSva mayd ndna kim tvasy api mayS. punah 
prati dattam iti prdktam pratyavaakandanam smrtam. 

Asmtn saugatS pdrvam prfirabdhosmyaham ambana 
Jitas oa yam may& tatra pr&ngny&ya vidhir uoyatS. 

Prajdpati. 

Ardhin& llkhiidh ydrdhah pratyardhi yad itam tathfi 
prapddya kfiranam brdyat pratyavaakaadanani hi tat. 

AsmlanardhS mayfi ndna rftdab parvam abhdt tatbft 
JitOyam iti odd brdy&t Frftagnyayas aa udakrtam, ^ 

Bukranttisdra. 

15(b) 
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regard to gold »atid on the defendant in regard to rupees. These two 
issues should nor be tried together. Suppose again that, in the above 
mentioned ease, the defendant pleaSs discharge in regard to gold and 
resju iimta in regard to the rupees. Here, though the burden of proof 
is on the defendant in regard to both pleas, there is a dilference, in 
kind, between the evidence to be adduced on one issue and that to be 
adduced on the other for, the plea of ref^ judicata is to be proved by the 
production of the judgment in the former case or by the evidence of 
those that tried that ease, whereas the plea of discharge is to be proved 
by documentary or oral evidence of a different kind. Take a more 
complicated case, a case in which the plaintiff claims the return of gold* 
rupees and clothes and the defendant pleads discharge, denial and 
res judicata respectively. In all cases of this kind, the issues should be 
tried and disposed of separately. This rule is no doubt intended to 
secure simplicity of procedure. The issues should be taken up and tried 
in the order of their importance in the suit or that issue should be tried 
the disposal of which wdl dispose of the other isssues. ^ 

Defendant evparte:— The defendant is liable to be declared 
to have lost his case (1) if he changes h s defence after it is committed 
to writing and accepted by the Court, (2) if he fa.ls ti produce his wit- 
nesses. (3) if he IS absent when called or absconds or (4) if he fads ro 
state h.s defence when called upon to do so. ^ 

Restoration of a case A suit which is dismissed summarily 
under the above mentioned rule may be restored to file on payment of 
fine (according to the scale prescribed). If after the pleadings are 
settled, the parties withdraw from the case under circumstances which 
amount to comtempfc of Courw, they are liable to be fined. But if the 
parties really repent and earnestly desire to enter into a compromise, 
tho King should permit them to do so. ® 

1. Yat prabhdta rdha Vishayam yatra vasyfit kriy^i phalam 
uttaram taira tadjndyam asankfrpa roato nyathA 

Hdrtta , 

2. AnyarMl panan paiSca kriyfi dTdshi panfin dksa 
nd pfittbata dasa dyau oa ahdda^iva niruttarab 
Abdta yyapaUlyioH papSn grabyfis tu Yimsatim. 

Kdtydyana. 

3. PCrydttard sannivish^ vicSrd sampravartitd 
pratramam yd mitho ydatidapyftstd dvigunam damam. 

Pdrvdttardpi likbitd prakr&Btd kdrya nirpayd 

dvayd asaniaptayd sandhi aydt ayab kbanda yd riYa 
Tatra rdlQjnayfi saadbir nbbayorapi tftsyatd. 

Brhaspatu 
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Pluralitjr of iititt and eoiintor-mito :--K(> suit should ba 
filed against a man duidug the pendency of another suit against him 
either by the same plaintiff or by dnother; nor can a defendant put 
forth a counter-claim against the plaintiff until the suit against him is 
disposed of. This rule applies only to Civil suits. 

Proof or evidence: — The evidence is either human or divine* 
By divine evidence is meant the evidence afforded by ordeals and is so 
called because the gods are said to make use of it when they are in 
doubt. ^ Human evidence should be preferred to divine evidence and 
the latter should be resorted to only in the absence of the former or 
where it does not avail. For instance, it may be used in the case of 
offences committed in secret or where by lapse of time, human evidence 
has been destroyed or where it is equally bal anced on both sides and no 
conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Human evidence-oral and documentary:— Human evidence 
is either oral (Sdkshi) or documentary (Likhitam). A third kind of 
evidence is also mentioned under the name of Bhukti or enjoyment but 
this is not evidence in the strict sense of the term and will be treated of 
separately. 

Witnesses: — A witness (Sdkshi) is one who speaks to that 
which he has seen with his own eyes or heard with his own ears. 

Qualification of witnesses:— Witnesses should be chosen 
from among persons who love justice and truth, are well to do and have 
children, are, of good family, conduct themselves in accordance with the 
law, ate free from hatred and malice, who are independent and are 
comparatively young. • 

Disqualific tion of witnesses:— Cowards, persons who are 
interested in the subject matter of the suit, or in the parties or are 
hostile to the parties, persons who have been convicted for offences, who 
are afflicted in mind or body, are unfit to be witnesses. So also slaves, 
old people, children, women, insane and drunken persons, sanyasis, 
travellers by land or sea, out-castes, eunochs, sellers of poisons, snake 
charmers, oil mongers, astrologers, men who live by prostituting their 
wives, dealers in liquors, public detectives and near relations and many 
more whom it is unnecessary to name here. Disqualified witnesses 

1. YasmSd ddvaih prayuktftni dushkriy&rdhe mabftiniabhili 
paraspara Tisudhy&rdham tssm&d diTy&ni n&malah 

SukrantUsdra. 

2. DbarmajDah patrinC maulab kuUnaa aatyaTSdinab 
srauta smfirta kriyd yuktab vlgata d^daba matsarab. 
irCtriya dparddbiaab jidrayas oa prarfiainab 
yttvdnab adkabinab kftryab rpadlabu Tilftiiaift. 

Vydsa. 
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I3la7 be in the absence of qualified ones and there is no dis- 

qualifioation for witness in criminal cases. ^ Ordinarily witnesses 
should be of the same class, tribe or*caste as the parties and in disputes 
between persons following the same profession, witnesses also 
should be of that profession, women should be witnesses in cases be- 
tween women. * These rules are put rather broadly and it seems not 
imreasonable to presume that they were considerably modified in actual 
practice. 

Number of witnesses necessary:— The number of witnesses 
necessary to prove a point is three or more but two will do if they are 
pious and respectable persons. One witness is not suflBcient except in 
the case of the following special witnesses viz: — a messenger (Ditto) 
accountant (fjnnaka) Umpire (Kdryamadhyagata) the King, and the 
prddvivdka, VyAsa is more liberal and layjs down that where more 
witnesses are not available, a single witness is sufficient especially in 
Criminal oases, provided that witness is pure-minded, loves justice and 
is of steady habits. 

1, DSsa naikrtakas Buddha v^dha strt Mia chatrik^b 
matt 6nmatta pramatt ^irta kitava gpr&nia y&jak^b. 
mah^padhika samudra Vanik pravrfijit fiturah 
Yugmaikas srotriySMra htna kUba kusllavSb. 

Ndrada, 

2 . AMksind y9 nird^abtab dfisa naikrt ik^dayab 
k^rya eauravam dsudya bhavdyus pi s&ksbipab 

Ndrada^ 

Stgya ca 8&has§ caiva pfirusby^ aangama Btriy^b 
r^ggdfn^m praydgg^ ca na dosbas saksbisu amrtab. 

Ndrada. 

BrSbmapa kahatriyS vaisyS sAdrA y& cfi pyaninditab 
prativarnam bhavSyus sarvd sarvdabu va punab. 

Sranishu srSni purushah sy^shu varg&sbu varginab 
babiryasiBhu bdhyasByuh striya strt ca sakahinab. 

Nava sapta paboa va ay us oatvaras traya ava va 
ubbau va ^rdtriyau khyata naikam prohcbad kadacana. 

Datakah kbandika grabi karyamadbya gatas tatba 
Aka Ava pramanasyan nrP^dkyaksbas taibaiva ca. 

Brhaspatu 

Saoi atbiratma dharmajnsa «aksbt yatrt nubbatavan 
yrsmapamaikApi bhaTataabaa6sbu visAsbatab. 



ms mistmn imtA . '"ill 

Clmfloviliiit may be cballetigi^ as 

JiirefB ate 4halleiiged tllis miiet be done beforer the examination 

of >erittieimee Is coitimsweed. When a witness is challenged, h# Should be 
asked if he admits the imputation made against him. If he denies, the 
challenging party must prove the imputation on pain of being'fined. 
If all the witnesses df a party are discredited, he must prove his case 
by some other means already indicated in the plaint or answer. 
Challenging is not allowed after the examination of witnesses is 
commenced. i 

Swearing witnesses : — The witness to be examined should be 
made to stand facing the north or the eai»t and sworn, the Brahmin on 
truth, the Kshatriya on his horse and weapons, the Vaisya on a cow or 
grain or gold and the Sddra on the sin of telling l^es. To swear a 
Brahmin on. truth is to commend to him the virtue of tmth^speaking. 
It will not perhaps be inappropriate to refer to some of the sentiments 
of the Smriti writers on this subject, now that we hear so much about 
the truthfulness or otherwise of the Hindus as a nation. Manu says 
that a witness who speaks truth is highly respected in this world and 
after death, attains higher life. 

Merits of truth speaking; — As Brahmin is the highest of men, 
as the sun is the brightest of the luminary bodies and as the head is the 
most important part of the body, so is truth the greatest of virtues. 
Truth is a witness and truth supports justice. Therefore, every witness 
must speak the truth, whatever be his caste. NS.radasays: — Truth is 
the greatest gift, the greatest form of tapas and the greatest of duties. 
On the whole, the Gcds are truth and the men are untruth. Therefore, 
he who speaks the truth becomes a god on earth. There is no virtue 
greater than truth and no sin gpreater than untruth. VyAsa adds the 
following testimony to the excellence of truth speaking when a witness 
is sworn to give evidence he is surrounded by the gods and by the 
spirits of ancestors (pitras) who are in anxiety as to whether he is 
going to speak truth or untruth. If he speaks the truth, they go to 
the higher world but if he tells lies, they go to the nether world. A 
witness should, therefore, speak truth otherwise he will sin against gods 
and ancestors. N&rada adds: — A liar says to himself “none sees me” 
but his lying is perceived by the gods and by his own inner self. Self 
is the witness of self as well as tlie refuge of self. Do not, therefore 

1. S&kshmdrdbi eamuddishtfin satsu dOshdsbu ddsbay^t 
adusb^am dCabaydd v&dt tatsamam dancja marbati. 

BrkmpotL 

S^ksbinC ddaba^iain ktiyam PCrva afiksbi paHaauat 
auddbesbu iikabiabu tatah pa8<6tt kftryatn yiiSdbaydt. 

Brhaspatu 
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degrade thy eelf by speaking untruth* The earth, the ^Tcy, the water, 
the sun, the moon, the fire, the air, Yama, the day, the night, the 
twilight and the law, all know the mind of man and cannot be duped* 
The Smritis also visit untruth with severe penalties in births to 
come*i 

A Sfidra witness should be extorted to speak the truth by 
means of an enumeration of the evil consequences of telling lies. He 
should be told, for instance, that a liar goes to the same place as a 
murderer of Brahmins, children or women, an ungrateful man or a 

1, Satyam sfikshy^ brovnn sfiksht LokSnSpndti pushkalfin 
. fba ca nuttamem klrtim vagfisa brahma pOjita 
Br&hroano vfi manuahyfinfim gdityfis t^jasfimiva 
sird vfi sarva gfitrfinfm dharmSnSm satyam uttamam. 

Satygna pCiyat^ aSk^hi dharmas saty§na, vardhatg 
tasmfit satyam hi vaktavyam sarva varn^su sakshibhih, 

Manu. 


Satyam 6va param dfinam satyam 6va param tapah 
satyam ^va param dharmo IdkanSm iti srtih. 

Satyam ddvas samfis^na manusyfis tvanrtam vidub 
ihaiva tssya dgvatvam yasya satyg sthitS matih. 
uSsti satySt ppr6 dharmS nfinrtSt p§takam param 
s&kshidharma visgsSna satyam ^va vad^t tatah. 

. Ndrn^fn. 

# 

Sfikshibbfivg niyuktfingm devatS niyatft stbitah 
pifcaras ca avalambantg vitadhakhy&na sankayg 
satya vakyair vraiantardhvam adh6 y&nt yanyadhA tu te 
tasmAt satyam pravaktavyam bbavadbhis sabbya sannidbaii 

Vydsa. 

Atmaiva hyStmaoS sSksbi gatir AtmA tadbAtmanab 
mAvamam sthastvam AtmAnara nrtiAm sAkshityam uttamam 
mauyantS vai pApa kytto na kascit pasyatiti nab 
tarns tu Avab prapasyanti svasyaiv AntarapArushab 

Ndrado. 

Brabmaghna yg sraptA 16kAh yg ca strf bAla ghAtinab 
Biitradrdbab kftagbnasya tg tg syur vAdatg mrsba. 

Janma prabbyti yat kincit punyam bbadra tvayA kytam 
tat ta sarvam suu5 gacbcbgt yadi brCyas tvam anyadbA 


Manu. 
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man who is ^alse fo his friend, that by speaking untruth, a man is 
deprived of what little virtue {Dharma) he may have acquired since his 
birth and so on. 

t 

The form of oath seems to have been prescribed with reference 
to what was then understood to be the mental development of the 
different classes of witnesses, so that* they might all understand and 
realize their responsiblity in the matter. 

A witness who fails to attend the Court without sufficient 
reason as well as a witness who attends but refuses to give evidence 
are liable to be fined i or even to be imprisoned. 

Perjury to be punished Perjury {Kiltoi^dkshyom) is visited 
with punishment varying with the motive which prompted it. As 
justice must be preserved and injustice put down at all costs, untruthful 
witnesses may even be punished — the Brahmin Witnesses from their 
houses and the non-brahmin witnesses from the country. ® 

Demeanour of witnesses: — The Judges are enjoined to note 
the demeanour of witnesses while under examination. A false 
witness’s mind is not at ease. He talks loud and too much and some- 
times answers without being questioned. He breathes hard, his 
forehead perspires and his countenance changes colour. His looks 
wander and he makes an unnecessary show of gestures etc. ® Such 
a person should be known to be a false witness. 

1. Sfikshi sfikshyam na c6d brOyfit samatidam vahftd rpam 

at6 ryffshu vfiddsbu trifeatam dandam orbati 
« 

Aba to yas tu nagacheb^d sSkshi rdgavivarjital^ 

Enam daman ca dapyasySt triparakat paratas tu aah. 

2. Dharmasya vyabhiefirfirdhtun adharma nidhanfiyac^ 

Kata sSkshyam tu kurvfinam strtn •varnfin dhfirmiko nrpah 
pravAsayed dandayitva brAhmauan tu viufisaydt. 

Ydjnavalkya. 

3. Yas tvAtma dCsha dusbtaivtd asvastha iva laksbyate 
stbAnt sabbfiiitaram gaci.ebdd ekaikam cA nudhAyati 
Krdsatyardhtmsa ca bahulam abbtkshnam nissvAsatyapi 
villkbatyavanlm padbhyAm bahu vasAs ca dhunayAt. 
bhidyatA mukba varnas oa lalAtam svidyatA tatbA 

SAaha inAgachcbataa cAsbtau ryardhvam tiryak naytksbatA, 
tvara mAna ibAtyardham appstau babu bhAshatA 
katasAksbt aa yijnAyaa. tarn pApam yinayAd bb^aam. 


Ndrada. 
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^ evidence:-^ Docuinents si^.-e!th6T ppit^li© 

'W •public {'Sdj(^ya) Primte documeiits We ctiTl^lSd ItttP 
sev©ii clashes, Viz; — 

1. ^ 'BlidgnlPkhynm Partition deed. 

2. Ddnal^khyom or deed of gift of land 

8. KrayetJfkhyam or sale deed. 

4. AdhilPkhyam (mortgage deed) 

5. Samritpatram i, e. an agreement or compact 

entered into by all the inhabitants of a village or a part of 
country. 

6. Ddsapotram (contract to serve) 

and 7, jRunal^khyam or bond. ^ 

1. Laukikam rgjaktyam ca l^khyara vidyfid yilakshanam 
Bhr&taras samvibliakiS y6 svaruchyatu parasparam 
vibhfiga l^khyam kurvanti bhSga lekhyam tad ucyat6. 

Bhdmim datvfi iu yat patram kuryfichchandrfirka kfilikam 
anabhgdya man£hSryara d^inalskhyam ca tad vidub. 

Grha ksh§trfidikam kritva tulya mdlygksharfinvitam, 
patram kfirayat^ yat tu krayaldkbyam tad ucyat^. 

Jangama sthSvaram bandbam datvfi ifikbyam kardti yat 
gfipya bbdgya kriyS yuktam nadhi lekhyara tad ucyatfi, 

Grfirad d§sas ca yat kuryfin matam Ifikhyam parasparam 
rSjfi virddhi dharmartham samvit patram vadacti tat, 

Vastrfinna hinah kfintfirfilikbitam kurutfi tu yat 
karniSni te kar^pii ti dfsa patram tad ucyatfi. 

Dhanam gphitvfi vrdbyfin tu svayam kuryacca kfirayfit 
yadjnSna patram tatrfiktam rna Ifikhyam manisbibhib. 

Brhaspati. 

Kfilam nivfisya rfijfinam athfinam nivasauam tathfi 
dfiyakam grbakam caiva pitr nfimnfi ca samyutam. 

Jfitis ca gfitPa sSkhfis ca dravyam sdbim as sankbyakam 
vrddhi grfibaka bastam ca viditfirtbau ca afikabmau. 

Vaaishtha. 

Vina pi sfiksbibbir Ifikbyam sva basta likbitam tu yat 
tat pramfinam artam sarvam balSdadhikpiadbyatfi. 

Ydjnavalkya. 

Sthftvarfi vikrayfidbfinfi Vibhfigfidya abtbaiva ca 
Hkhitfina pray fit aiddhim ayiaamvada fiva ^ca. 

Martci 





tfeg, mines,, fiErthfirs!! rmmim 
tha gi6*i?as aiid sftklias. <rf the j)ai^e»^ the: exeat diet© including tie 
cmrmt cegtial year, a deeoiiption? of the subject laetter ©f the trail* 
saatton atud the? rate of interest, in the ease of bends eta; The doeu* 
ineiit© sioiiid be signed by the executant and atteeted at toast by two 
witnesses and also by the writer. All the signatures should contain 
the names of the father of the signatorise. Where a dboumentis written 
by the executant himself, witnesses are not necessary. Documentary 
evidence is necessary in the case of transactions relattnii to ianmovable 
properties such as sales, mortgages and partitions. PisMic dmumendtt 
are of three kinds viss : — Sisanams or grants of lands etc. to aoholars, 
temples etc. 2. Praaddapttiram grant of jaigdiks for military service 
and 3. Jayapatrams or judgments. Sisanams are generally e^ravdd 
on copper plates according to the formula given. Judgmeists will be 
described in their prc^r place later on. A fourth class of public 
documents, to also meniionedr-iiameiy orders issued by the King» orders 
issued to Governors or tributary princes called ^ndpalra (com* 
mandments) and those addressed to Gurus, priests and Ritwiks 
Projndpanapatra (reminders). 

Forged documeats: — Forged documents should be detached 
and rejected. Documeats containing obvious interpolations, as well as 
those whose wording is self -inconsistent, ambiguous, or irregular and 
those which are inconsistent within local customs should be suspected 
to be forged. Again documents which purport to be old but are in a 
fresh condition and vice versa and mutilated documents should not be 
acted upon.^ 

Invalid documents; — Documents executed by persons who 
are intent cn committing suicide, by children, persons in fear or distress 
by women, drunken persons and persons strongly addicted to other grave 
vices and documents extorted by force or show of force, are invalid. 
The signatures of the executant, attesting witnesses and the writer are 
the chief means of judging the genuineness of a document. 

Comparison of hand-writing i-^^When these persons are dead, 
their handwriting may be proved by comparison with that of other 
documents which are admittedly in their hand writing. 

Documents more than 20 years old : — Documents more than 
20 years old may be admitted even if the signatories to it are all dead. 


1. Sth&na bhrashtot Bapaakirahihft saiidigli4l& laksluimcvuiah 
yadS samsiMpitA varpah kdtol^bhyam tadhS bhavdt 
des&oSra virudham yat aandigdham kramavarjitam 
krtam asv§niiDS' yaoaa •idbya^ hlnsiiit ca 
Yacca kSkapadS kirpam^tollSkhyam kststsmiyftt. 

Kdtydyana. 
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liiit they have been seen or beard of whenever 'there was an 
oeol^ion for ith during this period. Old documents which have not been 
previously produced in Court when there was an occasion for their 
production and are produced for the first time after lapse of more than 
20 years from the date of their alleged execution, should be rejected 

When a bond etc. is discharged, the debtor should endorse 
payment on the back of the document and the creditor should give him 
a signed receipt. (XJpagatam) » 

Enjoyment of land and limitation : — The subject of enjoy- 
ment of the immovable property and the period of limitation in suits 
concerning it is a branch of the snbstantive law and not of procedure. 
But as the Smriti writers have treated of it under the head of proof or 
evidence I will refer to it here briefly. 

Title and enjoyment necessary ordinarily: — To sustain a 
claim for immovable property both title (agama) and enjoyment (Bhukti) 
must be proved, ordinarily. Title is like the trunk of a tree and enjoy- 
ment, the branches. As the branches cannot grow without the trunk, 
so enjoyment must be based on t.lle 

Atyujjyalam cir&k|*taro malinam svalpak&likam 
Bhagndnmus^&kshara yutam Idkhyam katatvam Spnuyfit. 

Brhaspati. 


Vividhfis sasa l§kb§sya bhr&ntis saajSyatd yad& 
rni s&ksbi ISkbakSnam bastfitsamsddhaydt tatbS, 

Brhaspati, 

Adba pailcatyamfipndti Igkbakas saba sSkBbbbib 
tat sabastabbis tdshto visudbygta na samsayah. 

Rna syabastam sandgbo jivalbyg mrtasya ca 

tat syabastam krtai rajnyaib patrair Igkbya yinirnayab 

Kdtydyana. 

1. Yatra rni dbanikd vfipi sfiksbiya Idkbakdpi ' 

mriyatg tatra talldkbyam tat syabastaib prasidaydt. 

Vishnu. 

Barsitam pratikfilam ya obcbrSvitam smaritam tathfi 
l^kbyam siddbyati sarvatra mrit6sbyapihi sfiksbisbu. 

Ndrada. 

2s lAkbasya prsb^d vilikb^t yadvfi tad rpko dhanam 
dbanikd pa gatam dadyfit syabaata parioihnitam 

Ydjnavalkya. 
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I^a millena Vind adkhd antarikahi prardhati l 
dgamastu bhav^ mdlam bhuktia adkhd praktriiia || 

Uarita, 

Five things must be proved to sustain valid enjoyment, viz; — 
That it is based on legal title and that it is long (Dtrghakdla), undisputed 
{Nirdkrdaa) uninterrupted {Niromtara) and known to the opposite party 
(Pratyardhi aannidhdna) This is the general rule, Where there is a 
legal title, enjoyment even for a short period is enough but title alone 
without enjoyment does not avail. On the other hand, uninterrupted 
enjoyment confers title provided it is at least three generations long. 
A generation is taken to be equivalent to 20 years but some writers 
make it 30 and some 35 years long K The principle is that enjoyment 
from time immemorial (Aamdrtakale) is a valid title by itself : — other- 
wise it has to be supported by proof of legal title. 

The period of limitation in the case of easements and mesne 
profits from lands in dispute is 20 years ^ and it is 50 years against 
Brahmachftris engaged in study — who are required to devote 12 years 
to the study of each of the four Vedas and the connected Sastras. 
There is no Lm^tat*on in the case of possession obtained by fraud or 
crime and none against the king, children (minors), woman and pious 
men engaged in the performance of Vedic rites Srdtriya. So also there 
is no limitation in the case of treasure trove and boundary disputes and 
none m regard to property enjoyed under a mortgage. Five years is 


1. Sligarn6 dirgha kSlas ca nir&krdsd nirantarah 

pratyardhi aanuidh&naa ca bhuktd bhOgah pranf&navat. 

Sukranttisdra. 

Bbuktis tri purusht yatra purush6 atribbir 6va tarn 
tatra naiva gamah kfiryO bbuktis tatra garfyasi. 

Kdtydyana. 

smfirta kSle kriyS. bbilmd sfigam^ bbukiir tsyatd 
asmgri&nugamfibhavfit kramfit tripurushfigaift 

Kdtydyana^ 

S. AdhySsanSt tamSrabbya bbukiir yasya vigb&tini 
samfiviinBatyavadbik& tasya tarn na vio&raydt. 

Prajdpati. 

Tad dtad asddhana akurvatfim pbala hfini visbayam naiu hht bfini 
visbayam. 


Mddhava. 



jis! PiKOTijFBB moumv iwmm 

( th© period ol liiniterion in the oaee erf movable property cows, 

horses and jewels^ f There is no limitation in regard to enjoyment with 
the owner’s consent. ^ Proof of enjoyment of a portion only of a 
holding is proof of the enjoyment ot the entire holding. Enjoyment 
<rf land shonW be proved by the evidence of the cultivator, the village 
the farmer of revenue or the Zamindar, the evidence of the 
* earlier being always stronger than that of the later. 

DecisMm .—Omitting the description of ordeals, we shall now 
pfoeeed to the concluding part of FyawaAdra viz : — Nirmya or the 
dMeion. Disposal may be by Dharma^ Vyavahdra^ Charitram^ Bdjdjna* 
Disposal by dharma is where the defendant admits the claim or the 
aecosed confesses the crime, but false confessions should be guarded 
against. VyavahAra is regular trial according to law. Charitram is 
the technical term for custom-local, tnbal or family. Where such a 
custom exists and is not opposed to the fundamental principles of law 
and pnblic policy, it overrides tte law. For*mstance, in southern India 
the marriage of a man with his maternal uncle’s daughter is good 
according to custom though it is not good in law.\ Agam, custom allows 
marriage of Brahmin girls after puberty in KOrala. Customs siwh as 
these must be enforced though they are not authorized by law. 

Where it is not possible to dispose of a case in any of these 
ways the King should decide it according to his own good conscience*^ 
provided that he does not act contrary to the advice of the pr&dvivfeka 
and the Sabbyas and contrary to law. 

Judgment: — To the successful party the King should give a 
judgment (Jayapatram) under his signature and seal. According to 

1. Adbis sSma baladli£nam nikshdpd sa nidbi scriyab 
r&jasvam srdtriyam draryam n6 pa bhdggaa Lasyati 

Manu. 

Srdtriya grahana znanfitfalttaapalaktbBsam. 

Mddhava. 

Pabc&Bat&bdikO bfadgaH taddbl Daertysb&rakah 
prativgdam dT^dasgbdah kaW vidyardhinam SniFtab. 

Silpa vidygrdbixiem caiva grabaadntah prakirtitab. 

Kdtydyana, 

Dbgnuryahyd laBkaranam ygeitam prati pervakam 
catub pabcgblibaiB dgvam anyatbd bfinlm gpnuygt 

Kdtydyana. 

2, Samprttya bhdjyamgngxii aa natyanli kadfiqana. 

Manu. 
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Vasishtha, the Jud^ent shduld bear the signatures of the prddvivdku 
and the Sabhyas and the King’s seal. It should state conVtsely the case 
for the plaintiff, the defence, the evidence adduced, the decision and the 
law on which the, decision is based. 

Substantial justice preferred to law Doing substantial 
justice (Dharma) is more important than administering law and some 
of the Smritis give the Courts liberty to deviate from the strict letter of 
the law where necessary for that purpose. For instance, Ydgnavalkya 
says that where the claim of a plaintiff is made up of parts and the 
defendant denies the entire claim, he is liablej to pay the entire claim 
provided any portion of it is proved against him. Kdtydyana lays down; 
Oh the other hand, that only so much of the claim should be decreed as js 
proved. Mddhavdchdrya understands this rule to apply to cases in 
which a debtor’s son pleads ignorance of his father’s liabilities sought to 
be proved against him. Reading these two provisions together, it seems 
that the intention of the Smriti writers was that, although ordinarily a 
plaintiff should get no more than he establishes his title to, by strict 
evidence, he may get a decree for the entire claim though only a portion 
of it is proved according to law, if there are circumstances which raise 
a presumption that the w*hole claim is true. 

Execution of decrees :~Decrees passed against Brahmins 
should be executed in a conciliatory spirit, while those against others 
should be executed according to custom. Offending judgment-debtors 
are liable to be puiiished. 

Court tees and penalties :~-fn addition to the decree amount, 
both parties are liable to pay fees to the Court, the successful party by 
way of fees (Bhrti) and the unsuccessful one by way of penalty 
{Dandam). The fee payable by a successful party is 5 % of ti^ 
deci^ee amount which he realizes. The same is the rate of penalty to be 
paid by a Judgment debtor in an uncontested case. In congested cases* 
the rate is doubled. It would seem that no penalty was levied if the 
Judgment debtor was poor and unable to pay. 

A man who makes a false claim is liable to pay a penalty equal 
to double the amount of his claim. When a party is unable to pay money, 
he may satisfy the claim by rendering service. 
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By M. RiLMAKRISHNA. KAVI, M.A. 

Sometimes a broken line, a fragment of a quotation, mere 
mention of an author, or a humourous pun on a significant word, may 
furnish curious clues to the determination of the date of authors or at 
least of their priority in relation to others. Such scraps of information 
aii are gathered in the course of our researches will be given in th® 
following pages which may be of some use to critics and scholars. The 
remarks that accompany them do not pretend to finally determine the 
issues but they must be treated as mere suggestions to be read along 
with other information that scholars may otherwise possess, 

1. RUYYAKA 

Some scholars are of opinion that Buchaka whose name we 
meet in Alankara literature is not Ruyyaka and that the author of 
the Alankara-Sarvasva is only Ruyyaka and not Buchaka. Buchaka in 
Prakrit form may become ^31^ which degrades into Buyaka and then 
into Ruyyaka. Similarly we are inclined to believe that ta in 
Mammata, Lollata etc., • must have been a phonetic degradation for 
Bhatta and the words must have read once as Mamma-Bhatta and 
Lollei-Bhatta etc. ^ in Prakrit tongues is changed into^ and the 
aspiration disappears in course of time. The change would be some- 
thing like this 

It may be objected that forms like Mammata Bhatta, Lollata Bhatta 
may be wrong, for the name Bhatta occurs twice ; but when Bhatta 
becomes an inflexion and | loses its significance another significant 
epithet is generally added in the Indian languages. In Telugu we 
meet with names like Siiratr&mba and Vtnkaydrya where ama and 
• aya are derivatives of ambft and ftrya. Similarly Bhatta Lollata may 
not be a wrong form. 

Mere phonetic derivation of the form of the word Buchaka may 
not appeal to critics. A. commentator on the Alankflra-Sarvaava says: — 
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again at the end of the work, 

^ *i«!T f^: 

^rs^f^cTi h II 

Rftghavabhatta uses the word in his commentary on 

Sakuntala (Vide page 58 line 2). 

Thus it is surmised that Ruchaka must be the grammatical 
and Ruyyaka the colloquial form. 

2 . KSHIRASVAMIN 

One of the commentaries on the Amarakosa is ascribed to this 
author and Dr. Ganapati Sastri in his preface to the edition of Daiva 
suggests that its author (Deva) might have lived after Kshlrasvtoin, 
who was identified with Kshlra attached to the court of Jay&pida of 
Kashmir. There is a work called the Nipit&vyaya-vrtti whose 
author is Kshfrasvtoin otherwise called Svfttavanav&sin, a native of 
Uttarameru village. The same information is given by Kshlrasvftmin 
who commented on the Un^di sutras. Most probably this author on 
grammar may be identified with the commentator on the Amarakosa 
where he exhibits much erudition in grammar. In his commentary on 
the Amara ^ he quotes from Bh6ja who lived between 998 and 1062 A.D., 
and in turn quoted by Krishnalll^suka who lived earlier than 1300 A.D. 

Uttarameru, the village mentioned by KshlrasvAmin, is found 
in several inscriptions and is unanimously identified with Uttaramallur 
or Uttaramerur a village 20 miles from Chingleput near Madras; a few 
miles near it flows the river P&lAr which rendered into Sanskrit may 
mean Kshlratarangin^ which is the name given by the author to his 
own commentary. He is otherwise called Sv6tavanav&sin the signific- 
ance of which cannot be traced now. The places called Sv^tavana are 
known in the South Arcot, Tanjore and Malabar Districts. The fact 
that he lived after BhCja stands against his identity with Kshlra of 
JayAplda’s court. 


1. Some writ erai on history relying on antiquated rewaroh still persist in the 
identidoation of Kshl ra with the preceptor of Jay^pida with Kshlrasvfimin, the 
commentator of the Amarakosa. * The latter quotes from Bhdja*s SfngAraprakdia 
of lOSO and hence the identity is not tenaUe. 
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In a drama called the AbhinavarSghava quoted in the N<ltya- 
darpana by Rtaiachandra, a pupil of Hdmachandra, SthApaka eay^-^ ‘ 








and BAmachandra in introducing the above quotation says— 

2i«iT 

A question may arise whether this Kshirasvfi-min is the same as the 
grammarian mentioned. We knoW' that Bhatt^ndur&ja was a 
Kashmirian and tutor to Abhinavagupta and brother of H^laraja, who 
commented on the well-known grammatical work of Bhartfhari. 
Bhatt6ndur&ja was a great grammarian and poet. Whether Ksjiira-' 
svftmin, the pupil of Bhatttodur^ja, was a native of Kashmir or a 
southerner is not known and if he is identified with the commentator of 
Amarakbsa, how could he, being a pupil of Bhatt^nduraja who lived in 
1000 A. D., quote from Bhoja’s work which must have been written a 
few decades later? SS^rad^tanaya, author of the BhAvaprak&tla says 
that he was a native of a village M^tharapujya near Merfittara in 
AryAvarta where there were a thousand brahmin houses. 

II 

These two names Uttaramfiru and Merbttara will throw further 
confusion regarding their identity. Mertlltara, it may be suggested, is 
the modern Meerut in Hindustan, i. e., Aryivarta. I remember to 
have met with a quotation, which I am now unable to trace out, where 
M6rfittara wa.s spoken as a town in Kashmir itself. If that is true and if 
Kshlrasvamin uses Uttaramferu as a synonym for Mfirlittara he might 
be taken as a Kashmirian and pupil of Bhatt^ndurAja and it may be 
held that he might have written his commentaiy on Amara in his later 
life when Bhdja’s Ashtddhydyi and the first part of Srngaraprak4sa, 
where he deals with grammar in extenso were published. But if the 
identity of the two towns with Meerut is held, he must have been a 
native of Meerut and might have even then studied in Kashmir, put 
Jastly if Uttaramdru is not Mdrdttara then Kshlrasv4min bein^ a 
native of the south might still have gone to Kashmir and studied under 
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the illastriou;^ author. Though truth cannot be ascertained thec^ 
Vdferenbes throw a flood of light on the history of igishlrasvfimin 'a^ 
may serve as inducement for further investigation. 


3. JAYAMANGALA 


A number of commentaries under this name are attributed in 
their colophons to one Sankara and it reads in different works 
and in different copies in various forms as 

etc., 

These colophons do not lead iis to a definite conclusion as to the* real 
identity of the author, 

^ The commentary on the Bhattikavya is called Jayamangal^l 

and it is far inferior to that of Mallinatha and its author known in 
various manuscript copies by various names, one of which is Sankara, 
does not show much erudition. Jayamangala on Sankhyasaptali is 
very meagre and decidedly inferior to the commentary of GaudapMa or 
even of V^chaspatimisra on the same work. In the colophon, the 
commentator’s name is found as Sankar&chS.rya. The Jayamangala on 
the K^masutras of Vatsyayana is new finally attributed to Sankara and 
Yasddhara was only a scribe after all. In the commentary the author 
displays deep learning in various branches of knowledge. Jayamangala 
on K4mandaka is of greater merit and the author shows his intimate 
acquaintance with a number of works on : Artjias^stra which are now 
extinct* Jayamangala, on Kautilya’s Arthas^stra is a more learned work 
and is indeed the best of the four available commentaries on it. There 
are strikingly common passages in the Jayamangal^s on K§.mandaka 
and the ArthasSstra and that is pot curious as the subject and the 
particular passages to be commented upon are the same. 

Dr. Ganapati Sastri, hesitating, to assign Jayamangala on 
Kamandaka to SankarS^charya, calls Sankara as Sankarav^rya which 
is not warranted by the colophons in any of the manuscripts that we 
have so far examined. All these Jayamangalas are extensively read 
and found in Malabar. To relieve the anxiety of some critics that the 
great Ach^rya should not be associated with the authorship of these 
commentaries under the same name we have to search for another 
Sankar&ch^rya in Malabar who, besides being an author, must be a 
pupil of G6vindabhagavatpada. We shall try to find one to answer 
our purpose. 

In the commentary on V^tsy&y ana one of the quotations is 

traced to Ratirahasya of Kokkbka who belongs to the tenth century 


1. “^5n: ^ 
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and in my opinion later than S&kyabhikshu, tlie author'of NAgarasar- 
vasva* Jayamahgal^ on VAtsyAyana may therefore be assigned to 
some period later than 1000 a.d. 

There is a commentary called Y6gabhAshyavivarana on Vy&sa- 
bhAshya of PAtaiijala-YOgadarsana and it was written by one SankarA- 
ohftrya, a pupil of GdvindabhagavAn and in one of the colophons the 
commentary is called BhagavatpAdlya, One is tempted to suggest that 
this Sankara might have been the author of so many JayamangalAs. We 
have very recently come across a commentary on SAbarabhAshya called 
BhAshyapradipa ascribed to the authorship of SankarAchArya. At the 
end of one of the colophons to close the line the scribe wrote Payyur- 
BhagavatpAda-virachitam — of course the manuscript once belonged to 
the well-known Payyur Patteri of Malabar who flourished between 1300 
and 1400 A. D., or even later. Hence the BhAshyapradlpa must be 
ascribed to one SankarAchArya belonging to the family of Payyur. Tne 
YdgabhAshyavivarana exhibits deep learning in all the darsanas and 
judging from the style and mode of the commenting it appears to be 
the production of the author of the BhAshyapradlpa. To support this 
identity an instance may be adduced. 

There was a great scholar in Payyur family called Kshi and 
his son Param6svara was known as MimAmsakachakravartin, whose 
names are respectfully mentioned in Kokilasandesa ^ and MallikA 
mAruta ^ by Uddanda, Parara^svara wrote commentaries on several 
MlmAmsA works as KAs.kA, Mandana’s Sphbtasiddhi, SAbarabhAshya, 
NyAyakanika, Tattvabindu eic. Under the 27th sloka in the Sphdta- 
siddhi Mandanamisra jjuotes a few slokas (712-717) from SlokAvArtika 
of KumArila and Param^svara in interpreting them according to the 
older reading changes the main line of argument. He says with 
reference to the 713th sloka. 

Mandanamisra reads <0 ^Rl%qK»lT^ in his vritti on the 27th sloka. 

Even Umb6ka in his commentary on Sl6kavarrika follows the same 
reading. Later on owmg to some difficulty in maintaining the Mlm4m- 
saka’s position against Bhartfhari a different reading was probably 
adopted. 

ParamSswara’s commentary in maintaining the Sph6|a here 
tacitly agrees with the view taken in Ydgabh&shyavivarana where the 

1 . ^ 

2 . 3 ^ 
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existence of ; Sphdta seems to have been maintained, while great 
dankara in his dftrtrakabh&shya in the Ddvat&dhikaran^ rejects it. The 
similarity of discussion ensures the belief that Paramftsvara must have 
been directly inspired by the views bf his uncle or preceptor, dankarft* 
chftrya, as expressed in Ydgavivarana and who was also his tutor. 
In the Yogabhashyavivarana (Vide page 241 in the Ms. in G. O. Mss. 
Library, Madras) the same verses were commented upon and the 
readings are suggested as given by Mandana in favour of sphota. For 
example Sankara suggests in it — : — 

Paramesvara works upon this suggestiop in 
his commentary on Sphotasiddhi. 

Paramesvara commented on the Ny&yakanikS. and a colophon 
reads as follows: — 


and at another place, 

52IF221^^^; I 
SRTTi3?[^5f 

^ 52lR52ni II 

This shows that Sankara must have been one of ParamCsvara’s relatives 
and his tutor. For, in a work called Sivodaya the author Vftsudeva, 
one of the eight brothers of Paramesvara, describes his family and 
mentions Sankara as one of his uncles. Payyur family, though well 
learned in the Vedanta devoted themselves to the resuscitation of 
Mim&msd,. Almost every work of both Bh^tta and Pr&bh&kara schools 
was commented upon by the members of this family. N§ire»yana, one 
of his brothers, commented on the Bh^van^viv^ka and Vibhramaviv^ka 
of Mandana. Paramesvara probably hints at the suggestion that Payyur 
family descended from Maniianaraisra or his pupil in the following 
words at the end of his commentary on Sphotasiddhi. 

»12ITSc^ <R|^R1«1^^II 

He commented on the Tattvabindu also. His grandson commented on 
the Kttitattv4viibh&vft of Ohid9.nanda. His oouSin Nkrftyana commented 
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on Nayatatttasaiigraha, a work of Vishnu, who also b^lon^ed to th© 
same famUy. Bhavadtlsa, his uncle, wrote a number of commentaries 
on the Kalpastitra works. ^ 

Thus Bh^shyapradipa and Ybgabhflshyavlvarana are decidedly 
the compositions of one and the same Sankar^charya, who, as said by 
VSlsud^va, was the pupil of G6vinda-Bhagavatp&,da. We are inclined 
to think that all the Jayamangal^s must have been the productions oi 
this Sankara. 

In writing this essay we are at a great disadvantage in not 
having in our possession here the manuscripts of the works or the 
printed works referred to and hence the actual passages or even the 
page* reference could not be given. 

4. VINDHYAVASIN 

VindhyavA,sin is one of the few great writers whose works are 
not still available anywhere. There are several references in Sanskrit 
to his views in some of the leading works on Mlmtosa, Grammar, 
AlankAra, Yoga etc.,. Several critics made good attempts at his 
identification with any known author or to locate his position in the 
chronology of literature. Even Western and Japanese critics have 
thrown to light some matter leading to his identity. There are some 
critics, among whom the editors of M^thara-vritti may be mentoned with 
honour, who consider that Vindhyavisin is only an appellation given to 
VyAdi, the author of Sangraha on grammar mentioned by Patanjali 
(1-1-64). Lexicographers like K^sava, H^machandra etc., give VyflLdi 
and Vindhyav^sin as synonyms. Further light on this identity has 
been thrown by a passage quoted under Vy^di and Vindhy&v&sin by 
Umb^ka alias Bhavabhuti in his commentary on S16kav4rtika. 
Dr, Keith in his Sdnkhya system identifies Vindhyav&sin with Isvara" 
kjrishna the author of Sdnkhya KarikAs and again in his Karma 
Mimamsa he considers that Vindhyav^sa is different from Vindhya- 
vftsin on the supposition that one is a Mim^msaka and the other a 
S&nkhya. An attempt is made in the following lines to establish that 
Vyadi and Vindhyavasin refer to the same author, that the two names 
Vindhyav^sa and Vindhyavdsin are mere synonyms and lastly 
that VindhyavS^sin and Isvarakrishna must be two different persons,. 

1. Vindhyavasin is the same as Vindhyav^sa, for when KumArila 
says, 

^ II 

(Slokavftrtika-Akrtiv4da) 

TJmbeka the commentator remarks : — 
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and thus uses ^ndhyavftsin as a s^rnonym of Vindhyanivftsa found 
in the original of Kumftrila. 

Secondly Kumarila has , 

while Medhatithi in his commentary on Manusmrti 1-55 referring to 
the same doctrine of the rejection of an intermediary body between 
death and re-birth says: — 

Thus Kum^rila and Medh^tithi mean that the two names refer to the 
same person. 


2. Identification of Isvarakrishna with VindhyavSsin by 
Dr. Keith is based on Takakusu’s identity of V^rshaganya. This has 
not been accepted by the Sanskrit scholars. In addition to their 
arguments one quotation from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
N^tyasastra will suffice to dispel the illuson of the learned Doctor 


(XXII-32;. 


Here Isvatakrshna holds a different conception of manas from 
that of VindhyavAsin. An examination of S^nkhya KArikas reveals 
that its author must have lived later than Vindhyav§,sin. 

3. Regarding the important identity of VindhyavAsin with 
Vy^di further evidence is adduced by UmbAka who gives out the 
following introduction to KumArila’s verse — 

f% 3^1: II 

m I I m | 

S ^ q^WT3»lM 
and again under Kumarila’s verse — 
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d|8 

I ; 

Umbeka says — 


^ ^ 5 fi 51T*mf^WWt 

?TF?p7^rf^ I f% 5 ?twf4 ^ ' 

JF^ $JfI: II ^ 


Thus Umbeka in his quotation ^TFTF^’’ firf^ under two 

authors Vy^Ldi and Vindhyav§,sin establishes their identity beyond 
any doubt. 

This identification of Vindhyav^sin with Vy^i has been 
rejected by some critics on the ground that the latter lived earlier 
than Patanjali and is known as a grammarian while the former, a 
writer on S&nkhya darsana, was an opponent to the Buddhist writer 
Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu. The Chinese annals of the 
Buddhist teachers are after all traditions as collected by some Chinese 
scholars who travelled through India and their statements before 
taken as authority must be corraborated by other evidence. Vindhya- 
visin might have defeated some Buddhist writer of the name of 
Buddhamitra who was identified with the teacher of Vasubandhu or 
there must be an error in giving the date of Vasubandhu himself. 

Coming to the identity of Vya^i with Vindhyav&sin the 
nature of references may lead our way. Kum^rila mentions the 
latter as a Vyaktivftdin and discusses the meaning of the word 
SdrUpya as to its significance of sameness or similarity of form. 
This discussion comes under AkrtivS-da (conception by species or 
commonness). Of course the term Akrti in Mimimsd, means what is 
called J4ti by grammarians. Wherever Vy^di is mentioned he is 
called a vyaktivddin who holds that paddrtha denotes dravya taken in 
a particular sense. Patanjali, Bhartrhari, and his commentator, all 
mention Vy^di’s views in this connection. Helar^tja, defining the 
broader denotation of the word Dravya introduces Bhartrhari’s verse — 

Wrm ^ 1 

^j^J^ii 


with the following remarks: — 

?5q»Tf^ q^i^ sqq^fqg qqi^ % qqiqi^??%rf^ 


and then says 







^dB.2.p.2.1 * 

Bbdjatn hia SrngAraprak&sa (VI. P.) discussing the denotation 
of tho three terms J6ti, Akrti, and vyakti as used by Gautama in his 
NyAya-Shtras mentions the theories of both Vijap/ftyana and Vyftdi 
for the maintenance of Jdti- Vyakti conceptions as given by Patanjali 
and Helar&ja, and concludes it in the following words: — 

where the tei:*m Akrti means only samsthdna or the identical shape 
and not species or as Mlmamsakas used it. Bhdja explains the 
word Akrti from a quotation from Ny^yamanjarl: — 

Thus Bhoja when he mentions Vindhyav^tsin means only Vyd^di whose 
views he was discussing. Bhoja quotes the following verses under 
Vy^dlyAh on the same topic: — 

mj I 

ff 1 

s II 

S4likanfi.tha commenting upon Akrti SHtra (I-3-“33) says 

^ ” (f%) 

(the words in quotation are of Prabhakara) while the same 
is considered as Vindhyavasin by Kum^rila in his Akrtiv&da. 

Thus in conclusion VydcZi or Vindhyavasin was a S4nkhya 
writer who flourished before Patanjali. 

Since writing the above paragraphs Dr. Bhatiacharya’s 
article on VindhyavAsin published in the Journal of Indian History, 
April 1927, attracted my attention ; where the Learned Doctor rejects 
the identify of VySdi with Vindhyavasin probably on the ground of 
chionolngy which I am disposed to think is dubious and questionable at 
every stage. The doctor gives the real name of Vindhyavasin as 
Rudrila. Some of the greaf writers are known by more than one name. 
Bhavabhflti was called Umbftka, Sur6svara and Visvarflpa, in different 
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stages of his activity. Vyidi and VindhyavAsin niay appear to be 
nicknames of Eudrila. VyAdi, a ferocious elephant and Yindhyavftsa, 
a resident of the Vindhya forest, may after all be applied Budrila. 

Regarding his date, he seems to have flourished in the second 
or third century before Christ. Dr. BhatUoharya also supposes that 
Isvarakrshna lived later than Vindhyavd.sin. Mfi,thara was according 
to Itsing a contemporary of Asvaghdsha. Isvarakrshna, whose 
work was commented on by M^thara, may be assigned to the first 
century of Christ. Is Isvarakfishna the same as Jesus Christ? One is 
tempted to ask it if ha reads “TAe Unknown life of Jesus Christ** 
which relates that Jesus learnt S^nkhya under a brahmin teacher at 
Jagannatha. Even Susruta follows SAnkhya doctrines and Vindhya- 
v&sin in his S^nkhya work, mast have discassei the denotation of 
SabdArtha and his views were held in high respect by Patanjali, 
Bhartfhari etc.,. 

5. BHIKSHU 

The commentators on Slokavartika of Kum^rila frequently 
refer to one Bhikshu as the opponent whose opinions Kumarila is 
considered to criticise. The identity of Bhikshu will go far towards 
the elucidation of certain problems in the history of the Ny^yadarsana. 
Kumbhakarna in his Sangitar^ja frequently quotes from Bhikshu and 
Sakya-Bhikshu, and the quotations are now traced to NAgarasarvasva 
of Padrnasrl, a Buddhist monk. But Bhikshu of Kumarila appears to 
be Dharmaklrti, who defined pratyakslia praindna in the terms of 

. mil 

^nd Jayanta Bhatta criticises the definition and says: — 

<Tf^ m ^ ^ II 

^ ' 

II 

This Bhikshu seems to have written a work called BahyArtha- 
siddhi. Two references to this work are traceable one in Prakaraoa- 
PanchikA: — 
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The second is found in Jayamisra's commentary on his father’s 
Slokavftftika. In condemning the Purvapaksha forming the 

opinion of Dharmaktrti is summarised thus : — 

3T«I rI5r 3 

I S ft z?5r ^ S^rR' ^ ^ qR*#!! 

srftsfrTqt sftr I ^^5T 3 ^ 351 3 ^ 1 2rat?BRfinftRrWftfi5— 

j m 1331^ 3 %5^ I 

W(\ 3I«Iff¥ 3 %13 II 

3 1 5:33 53R53T3: 1 

And then Jayamisra concludes it: — 

f3R3Tto53lt|T !3T3^i3n I 

33Tf3ftl(J^: mi 3I333f^l II 

BahyArthasiddhi may be a section of Dharmakipti’s work as it is 
customary that authors in those days named sections instead of works 
to facilitate reference. 

Anydpoha theory so ably propounded by Dharmaklrti was 
attackec^ by BhAmaha who criticises also the definition of 

as given by Dingnaga. In stating of Dharmaklrti A is 

mentioned as condemned by the Buddhist logician. BhAmaha refers to 
DiSgnAga and Dharmaklrti thus: — 

5(j^3Tfts 3^ %33 I 

31331^^1^^331 3ft3T33 11 (Against Dingnaga) 

3r3Rqq^r4 ft53 11 (Against Dharmaklrti) 

Dingnftga’s definition of Pratyaksha given in his Nyiyapravesa may be 
*he aim of Bhftmaha’s criticism : — 

35r 3^3^* 35^33(^5 33|[T33^ 3T33R3lft^3Rf^ 

We have elsewhere stated that Rimasarman, a friend of Dandin and a 
poet, must have been the author of Aohyutdttara referred to by 
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BMraaha irho was an elder ccsitemporarY of Pandiiau ;il«s)carin/the 
fonumentator op Gautama Dharma Sutras calls himself ibe soo 
of Bh4maba at the end of his work: — 

S?T 3 II 

This in conjunction with his attack on the two Buddhist logicians will 
surely discount the opinion that Bh&maha was a Buddhist. 

6. VIDYARANYA AS A WRITER ON MUSIC 

It would be a surprise to scholars that Vidy^ranya doubly bent 
upon the Darsanas especially Mim4ms4 and Vedanta should write on 
music. Of CDurse his* activities were multifarious, and in the midst of 
his ministerial duties it is really no wonder that an inspired genius as 
his worked also in the fine arts. King Raghun^tha of Tanjore while 
Summarising his authorities for his composition of his Sanglta-sudh^ 
respectfully says : — 

and again when analysing the rdgas has the following 

1 1 

and closely follows the sage’s method. In enumerating th« doshas in 
tU'wes the same author says : 

again, 

^ 

and still later on. 

The work Sangltasira was studied throughout South India and was 
amply quoted by name by Chikkad^var^ya of Mysore in his Bharata- 
siisasangraha and by N^ralyanadeva of Pariakimidi in his Sanglta- 
nftTftyana. Among the quotations by the former a reference to the 
number of tanas reads as follows: — 

=ar ' 

s 5t i|, 

and bears agreement with the enumeration given by Abhmavagnpta^ 
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There \s a manuscript in the Maharaja’s Library at Bikanir 
ci^ed Sangltas&ra which consists of about 160 slokas without its 
author’s name. The work maintaiii§ the. theory of Nandike^vara, who, 
we know from Aumhpata, enumerates 264 ragas. Whether the work is 
a summary or a fragment of Vidyftranya’s productio^n has yet to be 
decided. But some of the points dealt with in it appear to be 
developments in music attained in the 16th or the 17th century and 
lacks in the grandeur that we usually find in Vidyftranya’s works. 

7. ‘AVANTISUNDARl’ IN SVAPNAVlSAVADATTA 

In the first edition of Svapnavhsaveidatta on page 59 VldO- 
shaka says 

»Tr m mm 

5fFr II 

The word Avantisundari with its epithet Yakshini is curious and may 
signify, in the opinions of those critics who assign the present form of 
Svapnav^savadatta to the Pallava Court, that it must refer to the 
heroine of Dandiii’s Avantisundari-kath^. In that work a series of 
stories unveiling their previous births are related and Mand^kinl and 
Tdr^vall are described as Yaksha women who were born on the earth 
owing to some curse. Both RdijavS,hana and Avantisundari appear to 
be Yaksljas in their earlier births. Dandin seems to conclude his 
story with the completion of the curse with the* incident that Raja- 
v&hana was transformed into a lotus and was washed by the waves of 
the sea at the feet of God Trivikrama at Mtoallapura where Dandin 
saw the lotus becoming a divine being at the touch of the God’s feet 
when the curse was over. 

Some of the dramas now ascribed to Bhasa seem to be 
adaptations for the stage in the times of the Pallavas and hot in 
Malabar. ‘RAjasimha’ at the end of some of the dramas may refer to 
RAjasimha I, or even Simhavishnu who was called R&jasimha in an 
alliterative attribute used by Dandin. Some critics fancy that the 
presence of Malayalam words in these dramas in the Prakrit portions 
assign their nativity to Malabar but on a closer examination they find 
to be Prakrit words imported into all the Dravidian tongues and not 
in Malayalam alone. Thus these words alone do not prove any 
forgery in Malabar. . It must be said to the credit of Malabar copyists 
that they never tampered with the originals when they copied any 
work in whatever condition it was available. We shall speak of 
Bhasa again in our edition of Sudraka’s Vatsarfi.Jacharita promised 
in the “Dakshinabhftrati'’ Series, 
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8. SANKHYANAYAKA MaDHAVA . 

/ 

There is a reference to this SSnkhya writer in Umbeka’s 
commentary on,the Slokavartika ofi Kumarila. As far as I can gather 
no other writer has mentioned his name. The contest in which 
Umbeka ( = Bhavabhdti) mentions him is as follows: — In the Chodanft- 
dutra Sabarasvdimin says 

. In this context KumArila in his VArtika raises an objection or 
phrvapaksha as — 

f^TdT ^ 

ii” 

Umbeka introduces the above Piirvapaksha thus — 

^ 3^1; ' ?fcT: f|?TT 

cim^f ‘JT 

%T m JT H m 

' ?I5f JT f| ^SIFR: 

Bm: df 
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This.is the argument of Midhava in dealing with the force of 
vedic injunotioA which he seems to accept as only a and not as 

and in the apparent inconsistency of and the 

validity of vedio injunction will be thrown out and has to be 

accepted. Kumarila and also Prabhi^kara and his pupil answer this 
objection properly. 

Midhava with his title S^nkhyan&yaka must be a great 
S^nkhya writer probably later than Sabarasv^min. In the catalogue of 
the Mss. in the Jessalmere Bhandar published in the Gaekwad series 
of Baroda a doubtful entry has been made of a commentator on 
Sinkhyasaptati where the initial letter m alone is given. The learned 

editors naturally conclude that the letter may indicate a well- 

known 'commentator on the same. It will be happy and bold conjecture 
that the work referred to is a commentary of MMhava. A trial at 
the identity of that manuscript may not be unprofitable for research 
scholars. 


( To he continued) 



CHEEDIVALASA PLATES OF DEVENDRAVARMA 

By_ R. SUBBA* Rao, M. A-, L- T. 


An article on these copper-plates, prepared by Mr. Karri 
Sambamurti Sastri of Narasannapeta, Ganjam Dt., was read in Telugu 
before the Telugu academy meetings held at Cocanada on 30th January 
1927. It was later on edited in telugu by the same scholar in the 
Journal of the Academy dated March 1927. It is said that the present 
set of plates was discovered by a ryot, while digging earth in Oheedi- 
valasa, a hamlet two miles off Narasannapeta. It was secured for 
the teachers’ association, Narasannapeta by the then Deputy Inspector 
©f schools there. At the request of the association, Mr. Sambamurti 
Sastri edited the same. I am thankful to Mr. Sastri for kindly 
sending over the plates to the society and for allowing me to edit the 
same in English in the Society’s research Journal. I must also express 
my gratitude to my friend, Mr. G. V. Sithapati of Parlakimidi for 
giving me rivised readings of the plates. These readings differ from 
the original readings of Mr. Sastri in several places. 

The present set of plates is three in number. On the first side 
of the first plate, nothing is written except that a conch -shell, one inch 
long, is carved out on it. The second side of the third plate contains 
only three lines of subject-matter relating to the inscription. One 
inch below the same is carved out a lotus creeper containing a flower 
and two buds on either side of it. The flower as well as the buds have 
long stems of over an inch. The second side of the first plate contains 
nine lines, while the two sides of the second plate and the first side of 
the third plate contain ten lines each. 

Each plate measures nine inches in length, three and half 
inches in width and one-fourth of an inch in thickness. At a distance 
of an inch from the edge of each plate, there is a hole three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter through which runs a copper ring. The ring 
holding the plates is half an inch thick and 15 inches in circumference* 
Its diameter measures 5 inches. The two ends of the ring are soldered 
into a circular seal which is three-fourths inch thick, three-inches in 
diameter, and eight inches in circumference. The lowest part of the 
s6al contains a lotus flower with its long stem and on it is fixed a seat 
and on the seat lies a couchant bull facing proper left. At the topmost 
part of the seal, there is a crescent and below it the legend ‘Sri 
Devendravarma, inscribed in old Devanagari characters. The seal 
and the various figures found on it seem to be cast. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, but the village 
names are all in old telugu language. The ring with seal weighs 
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tolas and tho three copperplates together weigh 157^ * tolas. Thus, 
the total eet weighs 220 tolas. The rjms of the plates and of the seal 
are raised so as to keep the writing and the figures intact. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit but the .village 
names are all in old telugu. The use of the prakrit word ‘Samvachch- 
hara’ is significant. The inscription contains eight anushtubh slokas, 
one indravraja vritta and one viyogini vritta. The rest is in prose. 
The subject matter of the inscription seems to be composed, by 
Mudhapa, though it is stated that he is only the scribe. It would 
appear from the inscription that it was examined by two scholars 
Bhatta Srldhara and Bhatta Yazu. However, the defects which ate 
usually found in mediaeval Sanscrit inscriptions are also found in 
this, as, for example, the use of ‘visarga’ and ‘dvittva’ in places where 
it ought to be found is not to be found and also the ‘sathdhi’ rules are 
not observed in the ‘gadya’ portion. 

The writing on the plates is in a good state of preservation, 
though in some portions of the plates we see some traces of old 
writing superimposed by new matter. The alphabet used is old 
Devanagari. The chief points that call for orthographical notice are 
the following. 1. No difference is observed between a and C and ai, 
da and da, va and ba, ca and ta, la and la, etc. 

2. Vowels like u i, e ai and au do not occur independently 
and separately. 

3. The*dbubling of consonants is not done in several places. 

4. Thfe letters pa, ya and sa resemble one another closely. 

5. The guttural nasal is used instead of anusvara. 

6. The use of lingual for palatal nasal as in manjari, punja 
etc., is seen. 

DATE 

The date of the inscription is given in lines 40 and 41 both 
in words £^nd numbers. It is “pravardhamana vijaya rajya samva- 
charanam sata traya saptadhika navati” ankenapi 397, Evidently, 
this refers to the 397th year of the Gangeya era. Please read the note 
Oil the same at the end of the article. 

The grant 

The present grant is very important for the following 
reasons : — 

1. It is the longest grant yet discovered of the early eastern 
Ganga kings consisting of 42 lines. 

2. It gives the pedigree oj the early Ganga line to four genera- 
tions unlike the other records. 

3. It is the only record discovered so far in which we get gifts 
made by early GauJjas to Vanga or Bengal brahmins. 
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4. It is so far the latest record of the early Ganga dynasty 
discovered. The donor’s father i^nlike the donors of earlier grants 
possesses titles like Maharadhiraja Paramesvara and Parama 
Mahesvara which prove his paramount supremacy. Such titles were 
taken for the first time in the Eastern Chalukya dynasty by Vijaya- 
ditya, the second (800-843, A. D.) 

The inscription records a grant of Sividi— Pradesa in the 
village of Kandaliv4da, made by Bhupendravarma’s son Sree Devendra 
varma on the occasion of the solar eclipse to the villagers of Sipidi by 
name Aditya bhatta, Yajubhatta and Sendidevabhatta, etc, who were of 
Yanga country (Bengal) and who were of Bh4radv4ja gotra and who 
were eager in performing sacrifices and reciting Vedas. 

Among the boundaries of the Village granted, we get* the 
following names of the villages:— In the N. E. quarter Sividi, Bhidi- 
vada and Kandaliv4da ; in the N and N. W. quarter, Sividi, and itt the 
western region, Napitav4,da, Kblampari and Kandaliv4da. 

The donees seem to be brahmins of Bengal who probably 
settled in Sividi and got the Royal help. The village of ; Sipidi or 
Sividi which was granted probably became Seedi or Cheedi, (present 
Cheedivalasa) where these plates were discovered. Some of the 
Kalinga brahmins have got gdtrams and names ending in Bhatta and 
it is possible that they are the descendants of the ancient donees. 
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First plate, First side 
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First plate, Second side 
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Second plate, First side 







Second plate, Second side 
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Third plate, First side 
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Seal 




TfeXT 


First Plate, First side. 

It contains no letters but the figure of a conch-shell, nearly 
one inch long, is inscribed on it. 

First plate, second side. 

1. Om svasti srimadan^ka d6vakulakulad amarapur^nukarinil ^ 

kalpanta sankalpiUna- - 

2. -Ipa jana sarh-rajya mohita mahainahimiidinahitala*^ tilakUt 

kalihga 

3. nagarA.t prasiddha siddha UpasMhyasita kandar6iara mahdndra 

girisikhara 

4. sSkharasya surasura gar6s sakala th'ubhuvanamahAprasAda 

nirmanaika 

5. sutradharasya bhagavat6gdkarnasvami(nas ca)ranakamala sath 

6. bhava salilakshfilita kalikala kalaniko gangtoialakula cu{cla)^ 

7. -jnani sphuriatn*’ nijabhuja vaja"^ bhriljita sakalakalimgadhi rajya 

mariid^ni 

8. -1^ velakula kallola jaladhi m^ghald, vanitaUmala yas6n6ka 

ohisa” 

9. -na samara sadikshdbha janlta jayao^l^T^I?p3Ct>Aliata sainasoa 

sama{nta) 

Second plate first side. 

10. kirltta-^ kirana manjari punja ranjita caranah parama inAhesvaro 

mfiiU 

11. pitru^® padanudhy^to maharaj^dhiraja param^svara srlmad 

bhup^ndra^i varmma su- 

12. -nuh srt D6v6ndra varmma svasid4r§» vinibhina^^ sakal&r4ti 

mandala^^y6 rakshiti 

13. kshitidhlrahi'* kshits6'^ n^nya sasanat pr^p(ta vela)tata yasya 

kirtaya^^ ph^ 

14. -na nirmaia any6nyam varayantlva vlcayasca mahodadhih 

yasmin vasumati 

1. Read ‘kariaah’ 2. Read *sam* 3, Read ‘mabltala* 4. Read ‘tribhttvaDa* 
5. R 0 ad‘ca 4 a* 6. Read ‘s^fcarjam’ 7. Read ‘vajra’ 8. Read *bhisha* 9. Read 
‘kirtta’ 10. Read ‘pitru’ 11 Reid ‘bblpSadra’ 12. Read ‘vinirbbinoa* 13. Road 
‘mandalab' li\ Read ‘sbitina’ 15 Read ‘ksbitiso’ IS. Road ‘ktrtayah 
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15. p&ti st6ya sabd6 nirardhaka(h) paradravy&paharana viraha(h) 

pratyayftd 'abhutta M&ra 

16. simha pifc^ yasya Vajrl caiva pit^Amaha svayam D§v6ndra varm^ti 

sutisi sadguna kirtanam*'^ saha 

17. kdluvarttanyAm kandalivMa grima tiiv^si kutumbina^ saraavdtan 

4jn§payati yath^ 

18. -yam dharmd maU pitr6r atmanas ca puny4bhi vrudhay6^ mayA 

ijyaihyayana kruyS.r^’'' 

19. tebhy^te^’ k6 sipidi gr^ma v^stavyd,'^ v6da vedS^nga v6dina 

sruti smrt{yu) 

Second plate, second side. 

20. -ditam dharma manisam paryupasat t6bhya‘> aditya bhatta 

yajnubaatta khandideva bhatta 

21. pramukh^bhya^^ sividi gram^rjita g6ja dlkshita vahgaj^bhya 

bharadvaja gOtr^bhya angi 

22. “-rasa b^rhaspatya bharadvaja pravar6bhya^‘^ sOryagrahana 

nimitt^ sividi prav^sarh kanda 

23. -livada gramd data^^ sarvakara parih^r^ni candr^rkam yathdcita 

bhdga bh^gam da 

24. ttv4 sukhaih prativasath^ti tatah pr4dakshiny6na simS^'" linkhani 

likhyam 

25. -nte isS-nyadisi sividi bhildivadakandaliv4dinaih trikutA "fc^utrinl 

vrksha^'^ ta 

26. -tdta vana raji^^ tatas sil§- samudra^^ tata^® pracyadisi saiva 

vanaraji tintrini^^ vrksha 

27. sahit^ y^vad gulma sahita vAlmika*^^ tata agn6y6 disi bhusita*^^ 

pamkti y^ 

28. vat parvvati tata^*^ sila sangha^^ tat6 n6ka nimba sahiU vanaraji 

tato dakshinasy^m 

29. disi saiva vanaraji haridrA, vj-ksha samanvita v&lmlka sahitA 

(saiva) tintrini 


1. Read *8u Lis’ 2. Read ‘kip banatn’ 3. Read ‘kutumbinah* 4. Read ‘vfdhaye* 
5. Read ‘kriyara’ 6. Read ‘tebhyah* 7. Read ‘vdstavyah’ 8. Read ‘vddinah’ 
9. Read ‘tdbhyah’ 10. Read ‘pramukhebbyah* 11. Read ‘tatigi* 12 Read 
‘pravardbhyah* 13. Read ‘pr^idesam’ 14. Read ‘dattali’ 15. Read ‘sima* 16. Read 
‘likhya’ 17. Read ‘vrkahah* 18. Read 'rfiji' 19. Read ‘^samudrah’ 20. Read ‘tatah* 
21. Read ‘tintripi* 22. Road ‘vdlmikah* 23, Read ‘bhasilu pahktih’ 24. Read 
‘tatah* 25. R9ad ‘sailghah* 26. Read ‘tiatripi* / 
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•\ Third plate, first side. 

30. vyksha sahita vAlmtka sahit^ tata(h) nirutyam disj tintrini vrkslia 

dvaya sahit^^ tata kanda ^ 

31. -livMa kh6lampari napidd.vAidanami trukutta v3.1mlka^ tata^ 

praticy^m^ disi tintrlni t41a pa 

33. ~nkti (sahita) tata s^lmali vrksha tata kandaliv^bda najiita vMa 
sipidin/lrh trukutte ® t41a 

33. “traya (haridra) vrksha sahitS, saiva vana r^lji bhavishyad bhupan 

fi.jn4payati prAn^ya lokasya 

34. grihita^ ca.pd.m nd.ga,min6 ham pranat6 bravlmi s^l.dh^rana'^ 

sarvvan^r^dhip^nam dha 

35. ~rm6 virudhd bhuvi(palaiily6h) viditam niyatam kriy^ phalam 

carita(m) sacca purfi>na bhfi 

36. bhrtfi.m katioicdi^ niji pitaharan^t piilanam6vav6hitarfi pfttr^ 

samarpand>ddvakrit& ^ 

37. -rdhd ham narAdhipdh tanimitta^® ma punyam vi rn^bhudtti 

niveditam Aha ca vy&sah svadatam^i para 

38. datamvA ’2 yatnAd raksha yudhisthira marnrh mahim matArix 

srdshtha dAnAscrdydnu pAlanam shashthi 

39. (var)sha sahasrfi^i svargA tishthati bhumida AfkshAptA cA iiumantA 

ca tAnyAva narakA vasAditi 

Third plate, second side. 

40. Pra; ardham&na vijaya rAjya samvacharAnam^^ satatraya saptA- 

dhikA navati ankenApi 

41. 397~mudhapAna likhitam savvadapAnA likhitam bhata^® srt 

dharAna bhata yajnAna cA 

42. j^rikshitam ata^MAsha trunnikAryA vidvadbhi dAsAdr^^ya vidya 

mAuApita catAnam prakAsatayati 


1. Read ^nApita* t. Read *TAlm!kali^ 3. Read *tataV 4. Bead ^praitoyam* 
5. Read 'trikutfi* 6. Read ‘gphtta’ 7. Read *s&dhAranah 8. Read •katiciooadr 
ft. Readi 10. ReaA laanmitW U. Bead ^ayadattam* 13. Read *dattain* 

13. Read MAngohobrA* 14. Read 'saniyatwApAixx' Read *aayyadap^4}»)^* 

17, RMf<| ‘Atra’ 18. Read ‘WabO*, 
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f 

BRIEF ABSTRACT OF THE CONTENT^. 

Lines 1-18: — Om. Hail! from Kalinganagara, which is 
filled with many temples of great prosperity, which is equal to 
Amarapura (in glory), whose great power is enchanted by the great 
sovereignty created at the end of kalpa, which is the jewel of earth, 
he, who has had the stains of the Kali age removed by waters arising 
out of washing of the feet of Divine (God) Gokarnasvami, 77ho is the 
Bilp&cftrya or the master architect of the three worlds, who is the 
Gum of the D6vas and the Asuras, and who is the crest jewel of the 
summit of the mountain Mahendragiri, whose caves are the abodes of 
illustrious SiddhSiS and TA.pasas, who is the crowning diamond of the 
Ganga dynasty, who enjoys ‘Kalingadhirajyam* protected by his bright 
shoulders resembling diamonds, he, whose pure fame has spread over 
all the earth, surrounded by sea, the coastal waves of which are 
caused by cool breezes, and he whose feet- are brightened by the lustre 
of diamonds in the crowns of all vassal kings who are subdued by the 
power arising out of victories in several battles, he, who is a most 
devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara, who meditates on the feet of 
his mother and father, who is a MahA-rAjadhir^ja Param6svara-Sri 
Ddvdndravarma, son of the illustrious Bhhp^ndravarma, whose father 
is MA.rasimha and grandfather Vajri (Indravarma) whose reign has 
not witnessed a single theft, whose white fame resembling foam and 
spreading to the coast of the great sea is rivalling the waves, and 
whose unexampled command rules all the earth, his sword having cut 
down all enemies, — commands all the assembled cultivators of 
Kandaliv^da village in K6luvartani vishaya. \ 

Lines 18-2S:-^iLuow ye all that this gift is made for the increase 
of the merit of myself and my parents. This grant of Sividi in 
KandalivA.da village is made by me on the occasion of solar eclipse to 
Adityabhatta, Yajubhatta, Sendidevarabhatta and others, who are of 
Bengal and who observe Gbjadiksha in Sividi village, who are of 
Bh&radvaja gotra with Angirasa,B^rhaspatya and BhA^radvija pravara, 
who are eager in performing sacrifices and studying Vedas, who are 
residents of Sividi village, who are well versed in Vedas and Vedangas 
and who always practise Dharma as described in Srutis and Smritis. 

Lines 23-24: — Let this gift, which is granted free from all 
taxes and obstacles, be enjoyed so long as moon and sun endure, with 
all the usual rights and shares. 

Lines 24-33: — Then follow the boundaries of the village 
granted viz., Sividi. 

Lines 33-37: — Then follow three verses which request future 
inlers not to interfere with the gift. 

Iflnes 37-59 ;“Then follow the two usual verses of Vyasa, 
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Line 40 This grant is made in the augmenting victorious 
year 397. • « 

Lines 41-42:-— Written (ccwnposed) by Mudhapa, inscribed by 
Savvadapa, and examined by Bhatta Sridhara and Bhatta Yaju, 

A NOTE OF THE GANGEYA ERA 

So far, 18 copper plate inscriptions of the early Ganga kings 
have been published and with this grant, the list reaches 19. The 
impressions of one more unpublished copper plate grant of Maharaja 
MAnanda varma, son of Anantavarma dated in the 100th year of 
Gageya era Pravardham^na Vijayarajya Samvachchara Sat6 have just 
been received from the Yubraj of Tekkali, Sree L. N. Deb, M. R. X. 8,, 
From a critical examination of the several inscriptions, we get the 
following list (arranged in order of date) of early Ganga kings who 
ruled over Kalinga:— 

1. Hasti -varma of Urlam plates, who granted the village of 
Urumalla in the 80th year of the Gangeya era. 

2. Indravarma (Rajasimha) of Achyutapuram plates and Tekkali 
plates both dated in the 87th year and of Parlakimidi plates dated in 
the 91st year of the Gangeya era. 

3. MAnandavarma, son of Anantavarma of Tekkali plates dated 
in the 100th ^ ear of the Gangeya era. 

4. Indravarma of Kalinga plates (two sets found in Chicacole) 
dated in the 128th and 136th years respectively. 

5. Danarnava*s son Indravarma of Purli pj^9^f^*lrnS Tekkali plates 
dated in the years 137 and 154 respectively. 

6. Gunaranava’s son, Devendravarma of Chicacole and Siddha* 
ntam plates dated in the 183 and 195 years respectively. 

7. Devendravarma’s son Anantavarma, who in the 204th year of 
the Gangeya era gave Thalathere to a vedic scholar at the instance of 
his brother Jayavarma. 

8. Anantavarma’s son, Devendravarma of Kalinga plates and 
Vizag plates dated in the 251st and 254th years respectively. 

9. Rajendravarma’s son, Anantavarma of Alamanda plates dated 
in the 304th year of the Gangeya era. 

10. Rajendravarma’s son, Devendravarma of Tekkali plates dated 
in the 308th year and of Bangalore Museum plates “dated probably 
700 A. D.” (vide Ep. Oarnataka, Bangalore volume). 

11. Devendravarma’s son, Rajendravarma of 342nd year of the 
Gangeya era, (vide J. B. O. R. 8. , vol. 12 page 101) 

12. Devendravarma’s'*' son, 8atyavarma of Chicacole plates dat©<i 
in the 352nd year of Gangeya era, 

^0 
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' IS. Bhupendravarma’s son, Devendravarma of Cheeclivalasa plates 
dated in 397th year of Gangeya era. 

Hence, the following genealogy may be arranged: - 
Hastivarma (80th year) 

Indravarma (Rajasimha) (87th and 91st years.) 

Anantavarma 

1 

His son, Maiiandavarma, (100th year) 

Danarnava 

I 

His son, Indravarma, (128, 136, 137 and 154th years) 
Gunarnava 

His son, Devendravarma, (183rd and 195th years) 
^ 

Jayavarma Anantavarma (204th year) 

His sov, Devendravarma (251st and 254) 
Rajendravarma 


Anantavarma (304th year) Devendravarma (308th year) 

^^RajerMrav^ (342nd year) Satyavarma (351 yr.) 

(Indravarma) Vajri 

Narasimha 

I 

Bhu pendr avarra a 

1 

Devendravarma (397 th year) 

(All the years belong to Gang^ya Era) 

E. GANGA CHRONOLOGY 

The chronology of the Early Gangas presents insurmountable 
difiSculty. Scholars have suggested already several dates for the 
beginning of the Gangeya Era. An unknown writer who edited 
Hestivarma’s Urlam plates in Andhra Patrika Ugadj Sanchika dated 
May 1930, stated that Has tivarma of the Urlam plates must be the 
same as the Hastivarma of Vengi, who was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta. He also stated that Hastivarma of Urlam plates lived in 
340 A. D, Further, since Hastivarma of Urlam plates has meniloned 
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80th year bl ihe Gangeya era, he wrote, that date would synchrotiiie 
with Samudragupta’s invasion about 350 A. D* Finally, jie oonoluded 
by writing that about 270 A. D. (350r-80), the Gangeya era was started 
But, the writer’s arguments are open to serious objection because, the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta expressly states that 
it was Hastivarma of Vengi and not Hastivarma of Kalinganagara 
that was defeated by him. It must also be remembered that the 
Hastivarma of Vengi was a Salankayana, while the Hastivarma of 
the Urlam plates was a Gang^malakulatilaka. Hence, Hastivarma of 
Urlam plates cannot be the same as Hastivarma of Vengi and so he 
cannot be held to be a contemporary of Samudragupta. Thus, the 
writer’s argument that the 80th year of the Gangeya era would be 
equaivalent to 270 A. D. falls to the ground. 

In an article, on the chronology of the Early Ganga kings of 
Kalinga, published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa research 
society (Vol. IX) dated 1923 by my friend Mr. G. Ramdas B. A., 
the theories put forward by Dr. Fleet to settle the epoch of the 
Gangeya era, (Vide Ind. Ant. Vol. XVI) were closely examined. In 
editing the Parlakimidi plates of Maharajah Indravarma, Dr. Fleet 
stated that the Epoch of the Gangeya era still remained to be determined. 
However, while previously publishing the Chicacole grants, Dr. Fleet 
stated that the clue to the date might perhaps be found in the mention 
of the eclipse of the moon in Indravarma’s grant of the 128th year. 
Also, he stated that the Indravarma of the grant of 128th year might 
possibly be identical with the Adhirajendra who otherthrew Indra- 
bhattaraka, a younger brother of the Eastern Chalukyan king 
Jayasimha I (a. D., 633-666) Mr. Ramadas avai^ iftihseif of the clues 
supplied by Dr. Fleet but after a detailed astronomical calculation, 
stated that the years suggested by Dr. Fleet to determine the beginning 
of the Kalinga Ganga Era would not stand the test and that Indra- 
varma of 128th year could not be identified with Adhiraja Indra* 
mentioned in the Godavari Grant of Raja Pri thvimula. 

Mr. Ramdas stated that, from the use of the phrase “ Vijaya 
rAjyasamvatsara” found in all the Ganga grants, the Vijayam or the 
victory alluded to, signified the independence of Kalinga, from out of 
the hands of t le Pishtapura kings, who formerly ruled over Kalinga 
but who were defeated by Samudragupta about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. He has also instituted a comparison between the 
characters of the plates of Early Gangas and those of the plates of 
Guptas and opined that the initial year of the Kalinga era should be 
placed between the years 330 and 400 A.D. Further, he has stated 
thus; — “ Since the exploits of Samudragupta belonged to this period 
and since he defeated Swimidatta, Kalinga might have passed under 
his Control and then he m’Ust have shown mercy by placing one of his 
followers on the throne of the conquered country, namely. Kalinga’^ 
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This follower according to him was a Ganga prino/ who out of 
gratitude must-have founded the Ganga era. Further he added 
‘^ Taking thie 351st year of Gangeya Era to be the last year of Satya- 
rarma’s reign, Kamarnava I (founder of later Gangeyas) seems to have 

ascended the throne 351 years after the founding of the era It is 

seen that Kamarnava I came to throne in Saka 651. So, the earliest 
date that can be allotted to the founding of the Era is Saka 300 or 
A.D. 378”. This falls within Saka 251 — 301, the dates of Samudra- 
guptas accession and death respectively. 

Finally by a series of astronomical calculations, based cn the 
solar and lunar eclipses mentioned in Ganga grants he came to the 
conclusion that the Saka year 271 or A. D. 349 would be the year when 
the Gangeya era was initiated. 

The above conclusions of my friend do not bear the test of 
time, owing to the discovery of the Cheedivalasa grant of Devendra- 
varma which is dated in the 397th year of the Gangeya era. If^ 
according to my friend, the Gangeya era was founded in Saka 271, 
Devendravarma of the present grant would have ruled in the Saka 
year 668 or A.D., 746 i. e. 17 years after Kamarnava’s accession to the 
throne of later Ganga dynasty according to my friend’s calculation, 
and 23 years according to other calculation. 

» In other words, the donor of the Cheedivalasa grant and 
Kamarnava the first, the founder of the later Ganga line would not 
only be contemporaries, but would also rule from the same place viz. 
Kalinganagara. This would be hard to accept. Under the circum- 
stances, it that the era could not be founded in 271 Saka 

as stated by my friend. From a study of the Palaeography, the 
alphabet of the grants of the early Ganga kings cannot be held to 
belong to such an early date, as is suggested by the chronology of my 
friend. Also, the internal evidence of the several grants precludes us 
from accepting the arguments of Mr. Ramdas that the Eastern 
Gangas were placed on the throne by the Gupta Emperor, Samudra 
Gupta. Not only do they fail to tell us the same but they also pro- 
claim that the Early Ganga kings established their power over 
Kalinga by their own prowess. Further, it must be noted that the 
Gupta era was not at all recognised but on the other hand the 
“Augmenting Victorious Gangeya era” was started just like the 
“Augmenting Victorious Gupta era.” If the Gangas had been placed 
on the Kalinga throne by Samudra Gupta, they would have adopted 
the Gupta era dating from 319—320 A. D., and they would not have 
ventured to start an independent era of their own. As would be 
pointed out in this article, the Eastern Ganga kings started their era 
only after the decline and fall of the Imperial Guptas in the latter 
jptalf of the fifth century. 
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Synchronisms help us in fixing dates. Prithvimula’s Godavmy 
plates tell us that Adhirajendra of the N. K region defeated the 
Indrabhattaraka of the S. W. region. This Indrabhattaraka is 
identified ^ritb the younger brother of Jayasimha (933 — 666 A. D.) by 
Drs. Fleet and Burgess. If this is correct, then Adhiraja^Indra of 
87th and 9l8t years of the Gangeya era would be contemporary of the 
Eastern Chalukya Indrabhattaraka of 667 A.D. Several Eastern 
Chalukyan grants mention that he succeded Jayasimha and ruled for 
a week only. Adhirala Indra would thus live m or about 667 A. D. 
It must follow on this hypothesis, that the Devendravarma who 
made the Cheedivalasa grant would live in the latter half of the 
10th century A. D., a position which is inconsistent with the accepted 
chronology of the later Gangas as given in their grants. Hence,* we 
will have to look for Indrabhattaraka in a different dynasty viz. 
Vishnukundin which ruled over South Ealinga and Vengi in tee 
5th and 6th centuries A. D. 

From the Ipur plates (two sets) Ramathirtham plates and 
Chikkulla plates, we get the following geneology of Vishnukundin 
kings: — 

MAdhava I (Founder-probably ruled about 400 A. D.) 

I 

Ddvavarma 

1 

M&dhavavarma II (Donor of Ipur plates, 1st set) 

1 

Gdvindavarma 

1 

M&dhavavarma III (Donor of 2nd set 

1 37 th year) 

VikramCndravarnia I (Born to a Vakataka queen) 

Indrabhatt3,raka, or Indravarma 

! (Donor of Ramathirtham plates 27th year 

I Probably ruled from 525 A.D. to 555 A.D.) 

VikramSndravarma II (Donor of Chikkulla plates) 

10th year. 

The Indrabhattaraka or Indravarma of Ramathirtham plates 
gave a gift of P6ruvataka Village, in Pazhaki vishaya which is also 
mentioned in the Chipurupalli or Cherupuru copper plate grant of 
Kubja Vishnuvardhana, founder of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 
(615 A.D.) It is situated in the Vizag Dt. Thus Indra-Bhattaraka 
may be said to have been defeated by Adhirajendravarma of Ealinga. 
Prithvimula, son of Prabhakara in his Godavari plates mentions that 
an alliance was formed by Adhirajendra against Indrabhattaraka, 
whose elephant Eumuda (of S. W. Region) was struck down by Indra- 
Adhiraja who was mounted on his own elephant, Supratika (of the 
N. E. Region;. The Ramatirtham plates tell us that Indrabhatt&ra]i;‘i^ 
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won Bm^tsX victories against the Chaturdantis (Airavaias or elephants 
of the eastern region.) Evidently, the Vishnukundins and the 
Eastern Oangas were fighting for the control over South Kalinga. 

Before the Eastern Chalukyans established their power over 
Vengi and Kalinga in the beginning of tha 7th century A. D., the 
Vishnukundins ruled over Vengi and South Kalinga, North Kalinga 
being under the rule of the Eastern Gangas. These Vishnukundin 
kings ruled for a little over two centuries. Their grants are written 
in southern alphabet, closely resembling those of the Pallavas, 
Salankayanas and the Early Gangas. The language of all their plates 
is Sanskrit, with Prakrit and a little Telugu mixture. The scribes of 
the grants seem to be Telugu scholars. From the Ramatirtham plates, 
we*learn that their rule extended first over South Kalinga (modern 
Vizag) and then spread southwards over Vengi, as proved by the grant 
made in the Chikkulla plates, from .their capital Lenduluru near 
Ellore. They were the worshippers of Sriparvatesvara, performers of 
Horse sacrifices and relations of the V^katakas, who were related to 
the Guptas. They seem to be a Northern people who gradually spread 
to the south along the east coast and ruled over South Kalinga and 
Vengi in the 5th and 6th centuries, until their dynasty was overthrown 
by the Eastern Chalukyan Emperor Vishnuvardhana I, who established 
his strong rule over both Vengi and South Kalinga and ruled between 
615 and 633 A. D. 

The archaic script of the early grants which resembles that of 
the Pallava and Salankayana grants, the use of prakrit words and 
other internal evidences enable us to conclude that the earlier grants 
(Ipur platoflj livt'"5t5tSiijelong to 450 A.D., or thereabouts. While editing 
the Peda-vegi plates of Nandivarma II in the Society’s Journal 
(Vol. I Pt 21. pp 92“102) I stated on page 95,‘that Vikraniendravarma 
or his father Madhavavarma defeated the Salankayanas and over- 
threw their dynasty. It is probable that Madhavavarma who married 
a Vakataka princess and obtained the support of the Vakatakas 
overthrew the Salankayanas of Vengi apd set up Visnukundin rule 
over that region also, about 475 A. D. His claim to the perforniimce of 
horse sacrifices can thus be understood. It is equally probable that 
this southern advance was found necessary owing to the increased 
power of the Eastern Gangas in the north. It is significant tlirt they 
changed their capital from Puranisangam — probably in Vizag Dt, 
to Lenduluru, modern Dendulur near Ellore. 

Now, taking 400 A. D., as the closing date of the founder 
Madhavavarma I and granting an average of 25 years as the period 
of rule for every succeeding king, we get 525 A. D., as the date for the 
accession of Indrabhattaraka the donor of Ramatirtham plates. H 
must be during this king’s reign, as noted already , that the Eastern 
Qanga king, Adhirajeudra or Indravarma Rajrsimha of Kalinganagara 
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of the 87th and 9lHt year of the Qangeya era formed a powerful 
alliance of the neighbouring princes and defeated Indrabhattaraka and 
wrested South Kalinga from out of his hands, I cannot agree with 
my friend Mr. G. J. Dubreuil who holds (vide his Ancient History of 
Dekkan) that the victory lay with the Vishnukundin king for the 
following two reasons : — 

1. It is against the express statement made in the grant of 
Prithvimula. 

2. It is not in consonance with the increasingly victorious rule 
of the E. Gangas as proved by their grant. 

The Adhirajendra or Tndravarma Rajasimha of the years 87 
and 91 of the Gangeya era is not the same in my opinion as the 
Indravarma of C licacole grants of 128 and 146 years. According to 
the former grant-;, the king acquired authority “Adhiraj” over the 
whole of Kalinga by the power of his sword. He calls himself ‘the- 
est blisher of the spotless family of the Gangas.’ He hears the title 
‘Rajasimha* which is not borne by the Indra of 128 and 149 years. 
Probably, the latter Indra was the grandson of the former. 

This Indravarma, of the Parlakimidi plates, of the 91st year 
of the augmenting victorious Qangeya era, judged from the internal 
evidence of his own grants and from the external evidence of Prithvi- 
mula’s charter should be considered as the contemporary of Indra- 
bhattaraka Vishnukundin who, as noted above, succeded to the throne 
about 525 A.B., and ruled for about 30 years i. e., till 555 A, D. This 
period therefore roughly corresponds to the reign of Indravarma I and 
it follows that the Gangeya era of the 91st year was started during 
the middle of the 5th century, i. e., in 450 or 460 AB. 

The Pedav^gi copper plates of Nandivarma II (Vide facsimile 
of plates in this Journal Vol. I, Pt. 2, facing page, 94) which probably 
belong to the middle of the 5th century a. D., were written in the 
early Vengi lipi, while the Urlam plates of Hastivarma (vide facsimile 
in Andhra Patrika Ugadi Sanchika May 1920 or in Epigraphia Indica 
vol. XII) are clearly later in time, though they too are written in the 
Vengi Lipi. The characters of the Urlam plates are more rounded, 
showing that they are of a later period. From a consideration of the 
palaeography, about a century must have elapsed for admitting this 
change in the lipi. The Urlam plates belong, on Palaeographicai 
grounds, to about the middle of the 6th century A, D., Drs. Burnell and 
Fleet and other learned scholars state that the lipi of the several 
inscriptions of Vishnuvardhana I (615-633 A. D.) resembles closely 
the lipi of the grants of Indravarma II and Devendravarma of the 
183 year of the Gangeya era. This would also support the theory that 
the era commenced about the middle of the 5th century A. D. 

Dr. Burgess, in his volume on Tamil and Sanscrit inscriptions 
states that the Ijidravarma of 128th year of the Gangeya era may 
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with the AdhirAjendra mentioned in the Godaveri 
grant of Eaja, Prithvimula and thinks that he killed the Eastern 
Chalukf an iadyrabhattaraka, the younger brother of Jayasimha who 
according to liim, ruled from Saka 549-582. “This is the period about 
which the present grant (of Indravarma of the 128th year) and the 
next two grants (of Indravarma of 146 year and Deveiidravarma of 
251st year) on Palaeographic grounds should be referred.” He also 
states that, on histoiical as well as on Palaeographical grounds^ 
Indravarma of 136th year should be referred to about Saka 579-582 
i.e., A. D. 657-660 and Anantavarma’s son Devendravarma of 251st 
year, to Saka 696 or 774 A. D. “This is the latest period to which? 
on , Palaeographical grounds, Devendra’s grants should be referred”. 
Prom this, it would follow that the Gangeya era started about 520 A.D* 
But his identification of Indravarma of the 128th year with the Eastern 
Chalukyan Indrabhattaraka is not acceptable for the reasons stated 
already and especially in view of the fact that the Vishnukundins 
who ruled over the country before their time are stated in their 
charters to have fought with Chaturdantas or elephnats of Indra 
(of the N. E. Region). I think it was only the Vishnukundin Indra- 
varman that was referred to in the plates of Prithvi-mula. On this 
basis, Adhirajendra or Indravarma I has already been stated to be 
the contemporary of Vishnukundin Indravarma and to belong to the 
middle of the 6th century A. D. The Gangeya era therefore must have 
begun about the middle of the 5th century A. D. 

According to the tradition of the Eastern Gangas, as recorded 
in their copper plate inscriptions, the first king and founder of the 
dynasty, came to* th"^ throne by defeating Baladitya (Samara sir asi 
sa-Baladityan nirjitya).^ There is a Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, who 
built a Buddhist temple at Nalanda and who succeded Pura Gupta in 
467 A.D. ^The Oupta empire perished in that year 467 A.D„ though latter 
Ouptas continued to rule over Magadha along with another dynasty of 
Rajahs who had names ending in Varman and belonged to Maukhari.® 
About 525 A. D., Yasodarma, a Rajah of Central India defeated 
MihirAgula and became master of N. India from Brahmaputra to the 
Western ocean and from Himalaya to Mount Mahendra®. Prom the 
above references, it is clear that the Gupta empire fell during the 
middle of 5th century owing to repeated Hun attacks. The Maukhari 
varmas and the Eastern Ganga varmas therefore rose to power and 
started independant eras in the latter half of the 5th century. Taking 
all these things into consideration, it may be said that the Gangeya 
era started about the middle of the 5th century a. d. 

1. K&tnl plates J. A. H. R. S. Vol I. Pt. 3, P. 108. 

1 V. A* Smith’s Early History of India IVth STdition, P. 330, 

f. mi 9$9. 
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The seal of the Parlakimidi plates of the time of Yajrahasta 
(Edited by Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica Vol. Ill, p 222) resembles 
very closely that of the Cheedivalasa plates. The figures carved in 
relief on both seals present close resemblance. The inscription is said 
to begin similarly to the grants of the Eastern Ganga> Maharajas* 
Devendravarma and Satyavarma ; and it bears a closer comparison to 
the present grant. The palaka or the headman of the village which 
was granted was one Ugrakhediraja of the Kadamba family. We know 
that several early Ganga grants were made at the instance of the 
Khedi Kadambas who seem to be the relations of the Gangas. 
The Kadambas who were employed as Gr&map&lakas or royal officers 
or writers are found from the inscriptions of both the early and later 
Gangas to be closely related to them. From the western Ganga inscrip- 
tions and also from the Kadamba inscriptions, we learn that the 
Kadambas were related by marriage alliances to them. These 
Kadambas, as we learn from their inscriptions, meditated on K&rti- 
keya, son of Siva. They were lords of Banav&si or Vaijayanti and 
were of Mftnavya Gdtra and Harltiputra. They performed horse 
sacrifices. They married their girls to Guptas, G&ngas and R&ttas. 
Their family god was Jayanti Madhukeswara of Banav&si and they 
claim to have brought brahmins from Jajpur and granted them gifts of 
villages. These Kadambas who were thus related to the W. Gangas 
in the south and to the E. Gangas (of both early and later age) in the 
north, give us an important clue in believing that the later and early 
Gangas of Kalinga must be one and the same and they were all related 
to the main branch of Gangas of Mysore who went^to the South from 
the Gangetio valley. Their family name, their '{itles as seen from 
their inscriptions, their god, capital and gifts of villages which are 
identically same show clearly that the early and later Gangas belong 
to one and the same dynasty which ruled continuously over Kalinga 
from the middle of the 5th century to the middle of the 15th century. 

It would appear from Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription that Swamidatta was the king of Pishtapur and Mahendra- 
giri Kothur in Kalinga during the middle of the 4th century A. D. 
From Ragolu plates (vide Ep. Ind. Vol. XII P. 1.) of Saktivarma, 
we learn that that king had his capital at Pishtapura and ruled over 
Kalinga vishaya 'and granted the village of R&kaluva (Modern 
Ragole, 4 miles distant from chicacole) in it, in his 13th regnal year, to 
the brahmin Kumaraswamin. The grant was written by his minister 
Arjunadatta. The alphabet of this grant is of an early southern type 
and closely resembles that of the Salankayana grants and the 
Brihatproshta grant of Umavarma who granted Brihatproshta to the 
brahmin scholar Haridatta in his 30th regnal year. The alphabet and 
phraseology of all these grants closely resemble those of the Komarti 
plates of Maharajah Ohandravarma who granted the village of 
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Kohetura from his capital Simhapura in the 6th year of his reign and 
also those of Nanda Prabhanjana Varma who granted, from his 
residence at Sarapalli, the village of Dayavata for the benefit of a 
brahmin named Harischandra Swami. The text resembles the Salan* 
kayana and Pallava grants of 4th and 5th century A.D. The grant is 
' not dated but on paleographical grounds, it can be referred to the middle 
of 5th century A. D. From the epithets “Sakala Kalingftdhipati and 
“Maharaja” used by the above mentioned kings, we have to learn 
that they ruled independently over Kalinga. From the similarity of 
titles used by the kings, we have to learn that they all belonged to the 
same dynasty but unfortunately its name is not given. We might call 
them Kalinga kings (not Gangas) and arrange the following geneology 
and chronology from the internal evidence supplied by their grants; — 

Swamidatta (340 A.D. Capital Pittapur) 

Saktivarma (375 A.D. Do. ) 

Umavarma (400 A. D. Capitid Simhapura) 

Chandavarma (425 A.D. Do. ) 

Nanda Prabhanjanavarma (450 A.D. Capital Sarepalli) 
There are two sets of Eastern Ganga inscriptions of Anantavarma 
Choda Ganga which give two different geneologies. In Indian Anti- 
quary Vol. 18, Dr. Fleet published 3 grants of Anantavarma dated 
S. 1003, S. 1040 and S. 1057. The geneologies given in the grants of 
Anantavarma dated S. 1003 and S. 1057 agree with those given in all 
the grants of Vajrahasta. The grants of Anantavarma Choda Gangat 
dated S. 1034 and S. 1040, however trace the geneology from the pre- 
-historic age to Kamarnava I, who is said to be the founder and name 
some more kings till Gunarnava or Gunamaharnava. Mr. O. V. Rama- 
murti Pantulu, while editing the Nadagam plates of Vajrahasta 
(S. 979) in Epigraphia Indica Vol. 4 stated thus .* — The geneology given 
in the grants of Anantavarma dated S. 1003 and S. 1057 agrees with 
that of the present grant. The grant of S. 1040 traces from myth to 
Kamarnava, who is said to be the founder. But in the other grants 
we do not get him and six more kings until we come to the 7th king, 
Gunarnava or Gunamaharnava. There are several discrepancies in 
the grant of Saka 1040 that make it suspicious. It does not mention 
Vajrahasta I. It makes Vajrahasta III, the son of Madhukamarnava, 
while the present grant makes him the son of Kamarnava and grand- 
son of Vajrahasta.” 

The geneology and chronology given in all the plates of 
Vajrahasta and in some of Anantavarma Choda Ganga himself 
are really trustworthy. Hence, Gunarnava or Guna-maharnava 
would have ended his rule by 894 a.D., according, to the dateaf 
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given in all 'the plates of Vajraliasta and in some of Ananta- 
varma. To the period proceding 894 A. p., therefore, belong Gunarnava 
and the early Gangas, who have mentioned an era of their own, which 
has been stated to have begun in the middle of the 5th century. There 
is a Gunarnava, father of Devendravarma who is dated in 183-195 
Gangeya era. It is probable that Gunarnava or Gunamaharnava, 
whose rule would have ended in 894 A.D,, might have succeded 
Devendravarma, the donor of Cheedivalasa plates, though not 
immediately. From the above account, we get the geneology and 
chronology of the Eastern Gangas as follows: — 


(Maharaja) Hastivarma (probably 530 A. D.) 

I 

(Maharaja) Rajasimha Indravarma or Adhiraja Indra 

(537, 541 A.D.) 

Anantavarma 

Son (Maharaja) M^nandavarma (550 A. D.) 

Danarnava 

Son (Maharaja) Indravarma (578, 604 A. D.) 

Gunarnava 

i 

Son (Maharaja) Devendravarma (633, 645 A. D.) 


Sons, Jayavarma and (Maharaja) Anantavarma (654 A.D.) 

(Maharaja) Devendravarma (701, 704 A 
(Maharajadhiraja Parameswara) Rajendravarma 


Sons, Anantavarma (754 A.D.) and (Maharaja) Devendravarma 

I (758 A.D.) 

j . “ 1 

Sons, Rajendravarma (792 A.D.) and (Maharaja) Satyavarma 

(801 A. D.) 


Vajri (Indravarma) 

Son, Marasimha 

Son(Maharajadhiraja 1 

Parame8vara)Bhupendravarma 

Son, Devendravarma (847 A.D.) 
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Gunarnava or, Gunamaharnava (His rule ended in 894-895 A.D.) 

Son, Vajrahasta (895-939 A. D.) 

I 1 

Gundama Kamarnava Vinayaditya 

(939-942) (942-977) (977-980) 


Vajrahasta II (980-1015) 



Kamarnava Gundama Madhukamarnava 

(1015) (1016-1019) (1019-1038) 

Vajrahasta III (Anantavarma) 
(accession 1038 A.D.) 

Raja Raja (Devendravarma) 

Anantavarma Choda Ganga 
(accession 1077 A.D.) 



NOTES Of THE QUARTER 

Proceedings of the General Body Meeting held at the end of the 
first quarter on 27-8-1927 with Mr* G. Gangadhara Somayajulu 
Vice-president in the chair. 


Present : 


Messrs. 1. 

G. G. Somayajulu. 

11. 

B. Sivaramasarma. 

2. 

R. Subbar ao. 

12. 

P. Mallikharjunarao. 

3. 

B. V. Krishnarao. 

13. 

A. Sankararao. 

4. 

N. Kamesvararao. 

. 14. 

D. Sambasivarao. 

5. 

C. Brahmanandamurthi. 

15. 

Y. Parameswararao. 

6. 

S. Nagabhushanam. 

16. 

Ch. Veerabhadrarao. 

7. 

V. Jagannadharao. 

17. 

C. Suryanarayana. 

8. 

P. Rajagopalachari. 

18. 

D. C. Kameswararao, 

«. • 

N. V. Yoganandarao. 

19. 

V. Apparao. 

10. 

A. Ramarao. 

20. 

N. K. Venkatesan. 



21. 

S. Bhimasankararao. 


Resolutions. 

1. Resolved unanimously that the following gentlemen be elected 
as the patrons of the society. 

The Rajah Saheb of Kallikota. 

The Rajah Saheb of Chikati. 

2. Resolved that the present rule as to the quorum of the General 
Body meeting be retained as it is, but that there need not be 
any quorum for an adjourned meeting. 

3. Resolved that the following gentlemen be elected as Hon. Presi- 
dents of the society. 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarma, K. C. S. I. 

Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamurthi Pantulu, B. A. 

4. Resolved that the society shall have, besides the persons 
mentioned in Rule 4, “10. Hon. Correspondents. 11. Librarian.” 

N. 5.— These words may be inserted between 9 and 10 and the remain- 
ing items may be renumbered. 

Add in Rule 15 the words “Hon. Correspondents” after 
“Hon. Vice Presidents." 
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5. Resolved to insert after Rule 19 the following: — 

. Librarian. 

The Librarian shall be elected at the annual General Body 
meeting and shall hold office for one year. He shall be 
in charge of the Library in accordance with the rules ficamed 
by the Council for the governance of the Library. 

6. The proposal of Mr, B. V. Krishnarao to -delete the word 
“Historical” from the name of the society is defeated by a 
majority of one vote (8 to 7). 

(Sd) G. G. Somayajulu. 


Proceedinga of the managing council meeting 
held on 18-10<1927. 

*** *** 

*** *** It** 

*** *** *** 


8. Resolved to discontinue publishing the proceedings of the 
managing council meetings in the Journal from 31-7-27. 



List of members who paid their subscriptions during the 
Quarter ending with 30-9-27. 


Messrs, 


Mrs. 

Messrs. 


Hirananda Sastri (26-27) 

# 

• e p 

Rs. 3 — O'— 0 

P. H. Aaanta Narayana Iyer 


3-0-0 

Rallabandi Subba Rao 


4—0—0 

A. Rama Rao 


■ 4—0—0 

N. Kameswara Rao 


4-0—0 

N. Subba Rao Pantulu 


4-0—0 

C. Veakatachalam Pantulu 


4—0—0 

A. F. A. Neudoerffer 


4-0—0 

Vepa Purinah 


4-0-0 

P. Bhadrayya (26-27) 


2—0—0 

N. Venkataramiah 


4— 0— 0 

K. Seetarama Raio 


2—0-0 

V. Bapiraju (26-27) 


1—0—0 

Yuvaraja of Tekkali 


3—2—0 

P. Rajagopalachari (26-28) 


7-0-0 

Nilakanta Das (26-27) 


3—0—0 

N. K. Venkatesan (26-27) ... 


/ 2 -0-0 

„ (27-28) ... 


1 1—0—0 

V. Jaganadha Rao 


2—0—0 

M. K. Srinivasa Raghavachari 


2—0—0 

C. Suryanarayana 


4-0-0 

Y. V. Ranganayakamma ... 


4—0—0 

K. R. Subrahmanyam 


3-0—0 

Y. Ramamurti (26-27) 


3—0—0 

Second Prince of Tekkali ... 


3-0-0 

G. G. Somayazulu 


4-0-0 

J. Ganganna 


4-0-0 

S. Nagabhushanam 


1—0—0 

R. S. Ramachandra Rao (26-28) 


6-0-0 

95-2—0 


List of Subscribers to the Journal who paid their 
Subscriptions during the quarter ending with 30-9-27 

Musie Guimet Paris ••• Rs. 3 0 0 

University Library, Madras ... ... 6 0 0 

Rs. 9 — 0 — 0 

Grand total for the Quarter, Rs. 104 — 2—0 


N. Kameswara Rao, 
Treasurer. 



KALINGA DESA CHARITRA 


(Will be published shortly.) 

It CMjntains highly instructive and learned articles 
written by several eminent scholars in English, 

. On’ya and Telugu on Social, Religious, Historical and 
Literary topics relating to the history of Kalinga 
Desa from the earliest times to-the modern period. 

Besides, the work will be profusely illustry ted with as many 
as 50 photo prints of temples, stupas and other ancient monuments. 

Also, it will contain useful appendices of source materials like 
copper plate and stone inscriptions with blocks. 

The book will contain about 300 pages (double-crown) and is 
priced Rs. 5 only. 

Orders will be registered in advance by the treasurer. 


Editor. 
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THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELUGU UTERATURE 

By JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU B.A., B.L. 

There could hardly be any person pretending to know anything 
of Telugu Literature, who is not familiar with the name of “ Vijaya 
Vilasamu”. But very few indeed are these who know that that great 
poem was composed at Tanjore and fewer still are those who know 
that it represents an extensive branch of Telugu Literature which 
was created in the Tamil country. Few even in well informed circles 
had an adequate idea of either the volume or the character of this 
literature until the Telugu Academy had the good fortune to secure 
the bulk of it in manuscript for its library a few years ago. We owe 
this literature to the earlier generations .of Telugu people who 
emigrated to the Tamil Districts under the auspices of the Telugu 
Naik Kings who ruled the south first, as the servants of the Vijianagar 
Emperors, and afterwards as independent Sovereigns. The Vijianagar 
Empire was founded in the beginning of the 14th Century A.D., out of 
the ruins of the Hoysala kingdom, for the purpose of stemming the 
tide of the Muhammadan invasion of the south, which it succeeded 
in doing for nearly three centuries. By this time, the Muhammadans 
who had established themselves in Northern India for some centuries, 
had gradually extended their conquests down to the Krishna river, 
having recently occupied the whole of the Mahratta kingdom of 
Devagiri and a great part of the Andhra kingdom of Warangal. The 
Hoysala kingdom south of the Krishna was also invaded and shaken to 
its foundation, and it seemed a matter of months for the Hindu 
kingdoms in the south to be wiped out of existence. This was prevented 
by the rise of th^ little kingdomsiof Karnata' which, in a surprisingly 
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short time developed into the great Vijianagar Empire. Before this 
solid dam was erected, a wave of the Muhammadan flood had escaped 
to the south and reached Madura and that city became the Capital of 
a Muhammadan pricipality. Bukka, one of the founders of the empire, 
deputed his son Kampa who drove the foreigners out and added th® 
Chola, Pandya and Chera kingdoms to his father’s empire, so tha^ 
Bukka could call himself the lord of the eastern, western and southern 
seas. A very interesting, though romantic, account of Kampa’s 
expedition against Madura is given in the Sanskrit poem “Madura 
Vijayam” composed by Kampa’s Concubine Ganga. The poem gives 
a very woeful account of Madura under the Muhammadan rule and 
sumjs it up thus ; 

The Vedas are gone, principles have disappeared, all talk 
of Dharma is at an end, character has fallen^ virtue is non- 
existent, nobility has disappeared — onljT Kali is in the ascendance. 
This verse gives a clue to the motive underlying the foundation 
of the Vijianagar Empire, which was to preserve Hindu Dharma 
from being submerged and destroyed by the deluge of Muhamma- 
danism. The conflict between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
was essentially a conflict of Cultures in a more real sense than 
is the present conflict of European nations. For, there is much 
more in common between the Latin and Teutonic Cultures than 
there is between the Aryan and Semitic Cultures. To appreciate 
the force of this motive, it is not necessary to believe all that 
the contending nations said against each other. Each no doubt, 
exaggerated the faults of the other. But there is, even now, 
a great deal of difference in the modes of life of the two peoples 
and in the relations between nations, this matters much more 
than principles of higher morality and philosophy. We have been 
taught, in school histories written by Europeans, to think that 
personal ambition was the only motive which led to the rise and fall 
of kingdoms in India and that ideas of patriotism and love of eulture 
were foreign to the Indian soil. It would be ea^ to prove that this 
is a sweeping statement and that, in any case, it dees not apply to 
the founding of the greatest and latest South Indian Empire, but that 
would be a digression. 

We have seen that the Tamil country became subject to the 
rule of the Kamata kings at a very early date, but it continued to be 
governed by the hereditary Chola and Pandya Princes who acknow- 
ledged the ovcrlordship of the Karnata kings. This state of things 
continued until the time of Achyuta Deva Raya. We learn from 
“ Achyuatarayabhyudayam” that this king led a great expedition 
against the south chiefly with the object of reducing the independence 
of Travancore. This expedition resulted also in a radical change in 
the government of the Chola and Pandya kingdoms, The rule of the 
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hereditary princes was put m end to and the provinces were formally 
incorporated into the empire and thenceforward governed by Naiks 
or Governors appointed by the Emperor. There were two go^femor- 
ships thus created; one for the Chola province with the capital at 
Tanjore and the other for the Pandya kingdom with Madura- as the 
capital. The country round about Trichinopoly was governed by an 
hereditary chieftain the Tondiman, subject to the authority of the 
Naik of Madura. Although the first Naiks were presumably appointed 
to hold ofiBce at the pleasure of the Emperor, not only did the office 
soon become hereditary in their families but on the downfall of the 
empire after the battle of Talikota, the Naiks became independent 
although nominally they continued to the last to acknowledge the 
suzereinity of the head of the ever dwindling empire. The Naiks 
were Telugu men and under their auspices, a very large body of 
Telugu men of all classes emigrated to the Tamil country and thus 
introduced Telugu language and Telugu culture there. The Tondimans 
of Trichinopoly and Pudukota were Tamilians but they somehow 
imbibed a love for Telugu literature and extended enthusiastic 
patronage to it. Thus it came about that the courts of Tanjore, 
Madura and Trichinopoly became centres qf Telugu learning and 
culture and I propose to state briefly what contributions each of these 
centres made tq Telugu literature. The Telugu Academy has 
discovered no less than 50 works composed by about 33 authors all in 
the south. 

The founder of the Tanjore dynasty was Chewa or Chinna 
Chewa Naik who married a sister of his sovereign Achyuta Deva 
Raya’s queen Tirumalamba and perhaps owed his elevation to that 
circumstance. He was succeeded by his son Achuta Naik and he by 
his son Raghunatha Naik. Raghunadha seems to have been a great 
prince — the greatest of his dynasty. He was a great patron of 
learning. His court was the meeting place of scholars and poets from 
different parts of the country. To him we owe the nucleus of the 
famous Tanjore Palace library which was considerably improved by 
the later Mahratta kings— notably Serfeji. In that library, there 
are two Telugu manuscripts called '' Baghunadhabhyulayamu'" — one 
in the dvipada metre and the other a drama — which afford glimpses of 
the literary activities of Raghunadha’s court. Both these books were 
composed by Raghunadha’s son and successor Vijiaraghava and 
purport to be a biography (a romantic one no doubt) of the author’s 
father. From the drama which is said to have been enacted in the 
Royal theatre in the presence of Raghunadha himself, we learn that 
the king was in the habit of holding literary durbars at which men as 
Well as women competed with one another in literary feats; on one 
occasion we are told, the king asked the male poets to set Samasyas 
to the young la^es present, in Telugu, Sanskrit, or Prakrit as the 
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ladies were very desirous of completing these Samasyas. Thereupon, 
a poet set a Jelugu Samasya, which was extempore completed by 
Bamdbhadramma. 

Another lady named Sukavani set a Sanskrit Samasya 
and completed it. 

Another book gives the names of 7 women poets attached to 
this court. Judging from their names and other circumstances these 
ladies were presumably of the courtezan class. They seem to have 
been not only poetesses but also actresses. The palace library contains 
no less than 225 Telugu dramas composed not on the Sanskrit model 
but in the Yakshagana pattern and several of those purport to have 
befen composed by Raghunadha himself. There was a Royal theatre 
in which these dramas were played in the king’s presence. The author 
of Vijiavilasamu' tells us that Raghpiiadha took great interest in 
in theatricals. Indeed, dramatic literature seems to have been 
specially encouraged by the Tanjore court as prose literature was by 
the court of Madura. 

Besides being a great patron of poets, Raghunadha was 
himself a poet and composed several dramas. He was also the author 
of an epic poem called ^^Valmilcichantrani'\ But that which more than 
anything else will keep his memory ever green is ''Vijiavilasamu'* 
composed by Chemakura Venkata Raju and dedicated to Raghunadha. 
This poem is a gem and is deservedly popular wherever Telugu is 
understood. It is a very fine specimen of Prabandha literature which 
was inaugurated by Allasani Peddana at the court of Krishna Deva 
Raya. It does not perhaps come up to the level of '' Manucharitramu'' 
in simple dignity or of ^^Vasucharitramu* in grandeur but it is easily 
at the head of a class of Prabandhams which is only next to the 
highest class. Chemakura Venkata Raju is also the author of another 
poem called Sarangadhara Charitramu'" which does not enjoy the 
same popular esteem, however, as ''Vijiavilasamu'\ 

Raghunadha’s son Vijiaraghava Naik surnamed Mannarudasa 
was like his father, a poet as well as a patron of poets. We have 
seen that he was the author of the dvipada '' Raghunadhabhyudayamu' 
as well as of a dramatic version of it. 

He was the hero of Vijiaraghava VamsavalV by Chengalva 
K§ilanfi.rya of Kalahasti of Vijiaraghava Kirtichandrika Viharamu by 
Kamarsu Venkatapathi Somayaji and of Mannarudasavilasamu by 
Rangajamma. Rangajamma describes herself as the daughter of 
Pasupuleti Venkatadri and his wife Mangamamba. She calls king 
Vijiaraghava Naik her Prana Nayaka. She mentions the names of six 
other female poets at the court. They seem to have been all of the 
courtezan class. Rangajamma claims ability to write poetry in eight 
languages (Sanskrit, Telugu, and the six Prakrits) and also proficiency 
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in recitation (Vachaka) and beautiful handwriting, i. e. two literary 
arts which have been always held in great esteem in India. 

Vijiaraghava was the last of his dynasty in descent and also^ 
in capacity and it was on his invitation that the Mahrattas went to 
Tanjore originally to help him against local enemies but finally to 
supplant him. The Mahratta kings, instead of neglecting the Telugu 
literature as they might have been expected to do, seem to have 
encouraged it almost as much as the Telugu Naiks. For, we find 
Ekoji claiming the authorship of a dvipada version of the Ramayanam 
which is dedicated to his father Tulevji after the fashion of 
Ranganadharamayanamti, while we owe the highly erotic poem 
'' Radhikasantvanamu' to Muddu Palani who was a concubine of 
Ekoji’s son and Successor Pratapasimha, Serfiji who, I believe, was 
the penultimate king of Tanjore, greatly enriched the library started 
by Raghunadha Naik. Some of the manuscripts bear labels to the 
effect that they were secured for the library under the orders of 
Varahappayya Dikshitulu. I am told that Varahappayya Dikshitulu 
was a Veginati Brahmin and a Fouzdar or a military officer under 
Serfoji and that a grandson of his bearing the same name is a District 
Registrar in the Pudukota state. 

It is not possible to leave Tanjore without referring to the 
great devotee and musical composer Tyagaraja, He was a Telugu 
Brahman. I was told that he belonged to the Mulikinadu sect and 
resident of.Tiruvadi. His is the greatest name in the south .Indian 
Musical world and his name songs which were composed inyTelugu, 
are undisputedly the best in all this country. I do not thiiw that a* 
very high degree of excellence can be claimed for them from7 a purely 
literary point of view but by making Telugu the veh|cle for the 
outpourings of his heart, Tyagaraja has rendered no lesa service to 
that language than the great masters of Telugu poetry. Indeed, 
Tyagaraja’s services are even greater, in a sense for, while 
Bh^ratamu, Bh§.gavatamu, and other classics can only ba read and 
appreciated by those who know Telugu, Tyagaraja’s kritidare sung 
and enjoyed by hundreds nay thousands of persons who do not know 
a word of their language. Tyagaraja has made Telugu the lingua 
franca of the musical world and has thereby done something to 
justify the claim of Telugu to be the best of the Vernaculars, at least 
in one respect. 

Leaving Tanjore, we ought to go straight to Madura which 
was the capital of the second Naik kingdom but we shall tarry a while 
at Trichi nopoly —the capital of the Tondimans— where also we have 
somewhat to see and note. The Tondimans were and are Tamilians 
by race and had no special reason to care for Telugu: but, somhow, 
they seem to have caught the prevailing enthusiasm for Telugu 
literature and one of them Eayaraghunadha Tondiman was the author 
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of a poem named '' Parvatiparinayam*\ Raghunadha was no doubt 
assisted in his literary ventures by his court poet Nudurupati 
Venkanna to whom we owe no less than five works. The greatest of 
those is the Andhra Bhdsharnavamu"' (a metrical nighantu) of the 
Telugu language, compiled on the model of Amarakosa and dedicated 
to M&trubhfitdswara, This I believe, is the most exhaustive dictionary 
of the language and is deservedly popular in the whole of Telugru 
country. I have seen manuscripts of the book as far north as Vizaga- 
patam. Venkanna was the author also of a book on poetics called 
Raghunddhtyamu^' written on the lines of Narasabhupaliyamu. He 
projected a history of the Tondiman family and completed the first 
twenty generations. His son SAmba Kavi undertook to bring the 
accolint up to his date but it is not known whether he completed the 
work, for, all the three manuscripts available in the library of the 
Telugu Academy are incomplete. This book throws some — many side- 
lights on the Carnatic wars between the English and the French in 
which the Tondimans fought on the side of the English. Nudurupati 
Venkanna calls his father SeethArd.mayya a great poet and his son 
Samba Kavi and grandson Venkayya have both left works behind 
them; so there were at least four generations of poets in this talented 
family of whom Venkanna was the most illustrious. 

The contributions of Madura to Telugu literature are even 
greater than those of Tanjore, The greater part of this literary 
activity occurred in the time of Vijiaranga Chokkanadha the penul- 
timate king of Madura who ruled from 1704 to 1731. The most famous 
poem of his period is the Tdrdsasdnka Vtjiamu*' by Seshamu 
Venkatapati. It is dedicated to Chokkanadha’s minister Vengala 
Seenayya. The theme of this poem is the well-known puranic story 
of the illicit love between Chandra and Tara. The poem is on the 
whole happily conceived and skilfully executed, '' Yuvajanahridaya- 
nandamu" is a slightly different version of the same story by 
Badddpildi ErrabhfipAludu who tells us that he belonged to the Pantakula 
and was Jionoured by Vijiaranga Chokkanadha. Another poem of the 
same tenour is Ahalydsankrandanamd'^ by Samukhamu Venkata- 
krishnappa Nayaka who was a friend and courtier and perhaps also 
a relative of Vijia Ranga; and to him we owe also a small poem 
called Rddhikdsdntvanamu"' wnich is different from Muddu 
Palani’s work of the same name. Badd6pfidi ErrabhtipAludu has 
menti^med his Guru R6vuri Ananta Yajva to whom we owe four 
poenc^: — 

1. Srikrishna Mahatmyamu. 

2. Vridhftchala Mahatmyamu. 

3. G&dh^y6pAkhy&namu. 

4 . Si varahasy akhandamu . 
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A special and interesting feature of the Madura school is 
prose literature. Vijiaranga Ohokkanadha is himself the author of 
two prose works — Srtrangamahatmyamu and Mdghamahatmyamu. 
Samukham Venkatakrishnappa wrote, in addition to the poems 
already noted, two prose books viz., Jaiminibh&ratamu, and 3ftranga> 
dharacharitramu. 

Tupakula Anantabh(ip4ludu who says he gave away several 
agraharailis on thes banks of the Kaveri, Vdgavati, (Vaigai) and 
Tamraparni is the author of no less than four books viz., prose 
versions of Vishnu purAnamu, Rftm4yanamu, Bhftgavatamu, and 
Bhftratamu in the last of which he was assisted by Vlrarftju son of 
Dalavay Doddendra. Hdlasyamdhatmyamu is another elaborate prose 
book dealing with the mythology of Madura and was composed by 
Nanjarftju who is also the author of another prose work called 
“ Harabhaktavildsamu ”. 

We have two more versions of the Bamayanam, one by 
Syamarayakavi and another by one Venkatasubbayya. Altogether, 
there is quite a wealth of prose works. These works of varying 
degrees of literary merit. Samukham Venkata Krishnappa Naik’s 
Jaimini Bharatamu is certainly the best of them and the Telugu 
Academy has been enabled to publish it by the munificence of Dewan 
Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Naidu Garu whose family was related by 
blood and marriage to that of the author. 

While on the subject of prose works, I should not omit to 
inention the name of the interesting book called Eayav ichaknmu'\ 
It purports to be a report submitted to Visvanadha Naik by his 
ambassador (Sthanapathi) at the court of Vijianagaram and gives a 
a summary of the traditional account of the foundation of the 
Vijianagaram Empire and of its state during the times of the great 
king Krishna Deva Raya and the various reforms he introduced into 
the administration. It also gives a somewhat realistic account of the 
two great military expeditions of Krishna Deva Raya’s time viz., 
fhe expedition against the Muhammadans resulting in the siege of 
and conquest of Raichors and the expedition against the Kalinga 
country. The book cannot be regarded as a contemporaneous record of 
the events it describes but it was written not very long afterwards 
and throws considerable new light on the story of Krishna Raya’s 
reign. It was, I believe, the original of Kumara Dhurjati’s “Sr^ 
KrishnarUyavijayamu”. From the literary point of view Rayava- 
chakamu is chiefly useful as preserving a specimen of Telugu 
colloquial idiom which was current in the Tamil country in 
those days. The book has been published in the journal of the 
Telugu Academy and- it is proposed to republish in a book form with 
historical notes, . 
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One more great Telugu poet of the south was Ganapavarapu 
Venkatapathi, the author of Lakshanasiromani and Prabandharaja 
Vijayaoenkatesvara vilasamu. 

Poet Seenayya of Tiruchendore wrote a remarkable poem 
called "'Shanmukhasahasramu'". It consists of one thousand verses 
addressed to God Subrahmanya and divided into ten sections. Each 
section dealing with- separate theme. 

Anantarangaratchandamu is a short treatise on Telugu 
prosody by Kasturi Eanga Kavi and dedicated to Dupleix’s famous 
Dubash Ananda Ranga Filial. 

This bird’s eye view is, I trust, sufficient to show that in the 
latter part of the 17th and early part of the 18 th centuries of the Christian 
era, there spread in the Tamil Districts a wave of enthusiastic love of 
Telugu language and literature which was not confined to the Andhras* 
This love led to the creation of a large volume of literature the dis- 
tinguishing feature of which as compared with what I may call the 
northern school of Telugu literature maybe roughly stated as follows: — 

To start with, we see comparatively more non-brahmanas 
amongst the poets of the south than of the north. A review of the 
Dravidian literatures shows that they have as a whole, been neglected 
by the Brahmans who cared more for Sanskrit. Tamil literature is 
I imagine, mainly the work of non-brahmans. (I make this statement 
subject to correction). Canarese literature can be divided into three 
distinct periods of which the first was the creation of the Jains, the 
second of the Lingayats, and the third and more recent one of the 
Brahmins. The case of the Telugu literature is different, it is mainly 
the work of Brahmins, rather one section of Brahmins with some 
notable exceptions such as the ^'Vasuchariiramu*' of Bhattumurthi, 
and the ''Amuktamalyada' of Krishnadeva Raya. The non-brahmin 
element was very much larger in the south where the princes and 
their courtiers freely competed with those whom we may perhaps cal] 
professional poets. We see also more women poets in the south than 
in the north. From the point of view of the form of literature, the 
southern school exhibits two distinguishing features -viz., dramatic 
literature and prose literature. The former was chiefly cultivated at 
Tanjore and the latter at Madura. The Telugu dramas are not 
composed on the Sanskrit model but follow a plan of their own. They 
may not come up to a high standard of literary merit but they have a 
distinct value of their own in the evolution of Telugu literature. The 
prose literature of the south is not all of uniform merit. There are 
some very good pieces in it while the rest are written in more or less 
colloquial idioms which they hstve thus preserved. 

If it is permissible to distinguish between the classical and 
Romantic schools of Telugu literature, the literature of the south 
must be assigned to the Romantic school. 
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The writers of the south cared for effect more than for form 
and, in their attempt to produce effect, they sometimes deviated from 
the strict standard of purity of diction as well as of *taste set by 
the earlier poets. It is to this cause, I think, that we should attribute 
most of the grammatical lapses which are met with even in such 
poems as the Vijayavilasamu and the somewhat extra erotic 
character of some poems — especially tho^e of the Madura school. 

This is not unnatural when a large body of people emigrate 
to a foreign country and settle there, it is inevitable that they should 
in course of time, differ from the people of the old country both in 
language and in habits. Th3 Englishman in America is not exactly 
the same as the Englishman of England and the English idiom in 
America is different in several respects from the idioms of the United- 
Kingdom. I believe the Andhras are, as a class, tenacious of their 
language as well as of their culture; but the influence of the ideals 
of the old country was bound to be less and less effective on the 
Andhras in the Tamil country as time went on. It is, however, to 
their credit that Telugu still prevails largely in the Tamil country 
though in a spoken form. 
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SULAKAS AND MULAKAS 

By S. SRIKANTA SaSTRI, M. A. 

The identification of Sulakas with Cholikas put forward by 
Rev. Mr. Heras seems to me untenable. Mere word-resemblences, 
unsupported by other facts, cannot be accepted as conclusive. As 
instances of this deceptive method we can put forward the resemb- 
lances between Sulakas and Salikis, Salkis etc. Salki, Chalukya» 
Salikya etc,, are used as variants of the same word Chalukya e. g. in 
the Bezwada inscript^ion of Yuddhamalla ; speculations as to the 
origin and exact connotation of the 'term mulaka as found in the 
name of an Andhra community “Mulaka Nadu,” are too numerous to 
mention. Reference might be made to two of such theories put forward 
to show the futility of such linguistic gymnastics. One theory is that 
it derives its name from “Mulks”, Ibrahim Mulk and his descendents ; 
the other is that it ought to be Munikula Nadu, Both of these, to put 
it mildly, are fanciful. 

Mulaka is mentioned in the Jatakas along with Assaka. The 
Assakas again must be differentiated from Aswakas, a term some 
times applied to the western Kshatrapas as Skandasishya is said to 
have taken the Ghatika of Kanchi from one Satyasena an Assaka. 
Asmaka was one of the eighteen earliest Janapadas mentioned in 
Buddhist literature. Panini mentions Asmaka (iv. 1. 173). In the 
Baveru Jataka, we are told that the disciples started from the Asmaka 
country to Mahissati, Ujjeni, Paithana of Mulaka country, Gonaddha, 
Vidisa, Vanasa, Havya, Kosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, Setavya, 
Kapilavatho, Kusinara, Pava, Vesali, and finally to Asmaka Chetya 
where the Buddha was residing. Avanti was evidently North of 
Assaka as they are spoken of together in Anguttara Nikaya and 
Sona Nanda Jataka. To the south there was the Mulaka country. 
Assaka and Mulaka like Kasi and Kosala were probably tribal names 
which gradually became identified with the country the tribes occupied 
from time to time. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, the Assakeni 
were to be found in the North-west also. 

Assaka is always found connected with Mulaka in the early 
Pali Literature which distinguishes between Assaka with its capital 
Patna or Potali, mulaka with its capital Paittana and Kalinga with 
its capital Dantipura. Thus we can exactly locate Assaka-r to the 
north Avanti, to the East Kalinga and to the South Mulaka. In the 
'Maha Govinda Sutta, Brahmadatta of Assaka is mentioned as the 
contemporary of Satta Bahu of Kalinga, Vessa ?ahu of Avanti, 
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Bharata of Souvira, Renu of Videha, Dasaratha of Aaga and Dasa- 
ratha of Kasi. The Mahabharata contains the legend of •one Asmaka 
who ruled at Podani, 

Asmakd nama rajarshih 
Poudanyam yd nivesayU'^ II 

In the Chulla Kalinga Jataka, a king of Assaka and his 
minister Nandi sena are spoken of as having won a victory over 
Kalinga. Potali is once spoken of as having been under the Suzerainty 
of Kasi. The Payw Pur ana speaks of Asmaka and Mulaka as scions 
of the Ikshvaku line. The Puranas in general, speak of the Andhras 
Asmakas, and Mulakas as Mlechhas. 

Andhrdh sakdh. Pulinduscha 
Mulikdyaoan dsthathd * 

Kaivaridbhira Sabarah 

Yechanyl mlechha sambhavah ^ 

Teshdmpare Janapadah 

Dakshindpatha vdsinah * 

Kdrushdcha sahaishikah 
Atabhyd Sabardstathd * 

Pulindah vindhya Pushikah 
Vaidarbhd Dandakaissahd 1| 

(Matsya Purana) 

The Sankhyayana Srauta sutra mentions Mutibas one of the 
numerous variants of the name Mulika, the others being Muchiba 
Muchipa, Muvipa, Mushaka, Mushika, Mulaka, Chuchuka, Chulika 
Sulika etc. 

Abhirah saha chai shikah 
Atabhyd ssabarascha ye ^ 

Pulindah vindhya mulika 

Vaidarbhd Dandakaissahd || 

(Vayu Purana) 

Dakshindpatha Janmdnah 

Sarve naravarandhrakah ! 

Guhah pulindah chuchuka 

Sabarah Madrakai ssahd || 

(Mahabharata XII) 

Though the name Asmaka is not to be found after Christian 
Era, the names Mulaka and Mulaka Nadu as a part of Andhra country 
occur in inscriptions down to the sixteenth century. In the Nasik 
Inscription of Balasri, Asaka and Mulaka are mentioned together. 

Asika Asaka Mulaka Suratha kukurd paranta 
Anupa vidabha Akaravati Eajasa*' 

(Epi. Ind. VIII) 

The Mushakas are also mentioned in the Kharavela Inscrip* 
tion (J. B. O. R. S. 1917). Bhagavanlal Indraji identified Mulakafif 
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with Nundakas. Senart however denies the identification of Assakas 
with the Arsakidae and thinks they are the same as Eishikas 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

Kambhojah Bishikayecha 

Faschdmanupa Kaschaye |i 

Later on, under the Chalukyas, the country is called Vengi- 
Mulaka Nadu, Isanavarman is also credited with having defeated 

both the Andhras and Sulikas. (Jitvandhradhipatim Bhanktvarane 

Sullkan), who were evidently neighbours. An inscription at Eames- 
wara in the Proddatur Taluk of the Kadapa District tells us that the 
Proddaturu sima and Chernuri sima were included in the Mulaka 
Npdu, a sub-division of Gandikota sima a part of Udayagiri Rajya. 
Later on, in the days of Deva Raya II of Vijayanagara, Vinukonda 
Vallabhamatya — the patron of the poet Srinatha and author of 
Kridabhiramamu, was the ruler of Mopuru in Mulaka Nadu a sub- 
division of Udayagiri Rajya. However, unlike Velanadu which 
possessed a distinct line of rulers during the medieval days, Mulaka 
Nadu had no distinct political independence. But yet it preserved an 
individuality and integrity of its own because of the numerous far 
famed scholars in the community who commanded universal respect 
from all classes all over south India. 



THE DATE OF NAIGHANTUKA DHANANJAYA 

By S. E. V. Vie A Ra.gha.vaohariar. ■ 

Chronology which is of paramount importance in the History 
of Culture, is a great stumbling block in the high-road of Indian 
History. That Dhananjay^’s date is dubious is no wonder, when we 
take into account the fact that the date of Kalidasa, that most 
brilliant star in the firmament of Indian Poetry and one of the 
greatest of the world’s “ sons of song”, is enshrouded in the deepest 
obscurity. 

Let us grope our way through the ‘terra-incognito’ of Hindu 
chronology and arrive at the date of Dhananjaya, the another of the 
“Dvisandhana Mahakavya” (otherwise known as “Raghava-Pandavlya”) 
and the “ Dhananjayanighantu” (otherwise kno>?vn as the ‘‘Nama- 
mala”) with the aid of literary and historical evidence, internal and 
external. 

In Samskrt Literature, Subandhu, author of the ‘Vasava- 
datta’, and Bhatta-Bana, author of the ‘Kadambari’ and Harsa- 
carita*, are well known for their ‘forte’ in ‘Slesa-kavita’ or poetry 
replete \vith ‘double-entendre’. But neither of them was a ‘Dvyarthi 
poet* (or one who can write a ‘Kavya’ that yields a two-fold inter- 
pretation throughout, regarding two themes). Kaviraja (650-725 A. D.) 
author of the famous ‘Raghava Pandaviya’ was practically the 
pioneer in the field of ‘Dvyarthi Prabandhas*. Naighantika 
Dhananjaya seconded him by writing the equally famous ‘Dvisandhana 
Maha Kavya’, which is a monument of poetic skill. We must not fail 
to note that Naighantuka Dhananjaya was not identical with the 
celebrated author of the ‘Dasarfipaka’. We shall presently see that 
the former was prior to Rajasekhara (880 — 920 A. D.) author of 
‘Balaramayana, Kavyaminiamsa’ etc., while the latter was decidedly 
posterior to him. 

Dasartipaka Dhananjaya was a Brahmana, son of Visnu and a 
protege of king Munja, as can be attested by the following quotation: 

“tWt: 

If MuBja was the uncle of the glorious king Bhoja, which is 
beyond the possibility of cavil, Dasarhpaka Dhananjaya must hate 
flourished abotjt 1000 A. D. * 
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P|*of. V, A. Smith opines in his ‘Early History of India, 
(4th Ed. 1924) P. 410. 

‘The sevenih Raja, named Munja (974—995 A. D.) who was 
famous for his learning and eloquence was not only a patron of poets, 
but himself a poet of no small reputation, as attested by the antholo- 
gies, which include various compositions attributed to his pen. The 
author Dhananjaya and his brother Dhaijika were among the distin- 
guished scholars who graced his court’*. 

But Nai^hantuka Dhananjaya was a Jain and a son of Sri- 
devl and Vasudeva,as can be seen from the last sloka of his ‘Div- 
sandhana’ (XVIII 146). 

Prof. A. B. Keith writes: “A work of the same title (i. e., 
Raghava-Pandaviya) by Dhananjaya is mentioned by a Rajasekhara 
and the date of it is dubious”. 

(‘Classical Samskrt Literature’ P. 56 Footnote). 

From what has gone before and what is to follow, we can 
easily understand that Dhananjaya in the above quotation was identi- 
cal with the Naighantuka Dhananjaya and Rajasekhara was the same 
as the author of ‘Balaramayana, Kav/a-mimamsa’ etc. 

’ Here fortunately, we have internal as well as external evi- 

dence ; we shall first consider the internal evidence : 

— Dhananjaya’s ‘Nighantu’. II Pari 48 si. 

From this couplet we know that the ‘Nyayasastra’ of Aka- 
lanka BhattSra, the ‘Vyakarana’ of Pfijyapada Devanandi and the 
‘Dvisandhana’ (otherwise known as the ‘Raghava-Pandavtya’) of the 
Dvisandhana Kavi i. e., Dhananjaya are diamonds par excellence. 

— Dhananjaya’s ‘Nighantyih’. II 49; 50. 
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From these slokas we are led to infer that there was a consider 
rable distance of time between Dandin (not later than 600 A. D.). and 
our Dhanaijjaya. 

The learned Editor, MahamahopSdhyaya Sivadatta Sarma 
writes in his preface to the ‘Dvisandhana’ (Kavy-a — Mala, 
No. Bombay 18). 

« 1%5 

( ) 

fl^T^ ^RT. 

%?rNWTT5rsT%^«nm ^T: SRfi^. ” 

“Thus the priority of Dhananjaya to E^jasekhara has been 
established beyond any possibility of doubt. Till now we could only 
know that Dhananjaya flourished between 600 — 880 A. D., far later 
than Dandin and anterior to RAjasekhara.” 

Let us now consider the indirect evidence; ^ Kaviraja, author 
of ‘Raghava-Pandavlya', writes the following couplet in his poem; 

— ‘R^ghava. P^ndavlya’, L 41. 

THE DATE OF DHANANJAYA 

In this couplet, Kaviraja pays a glorious but deserved en- 
comium to his poetic predecessors, Subandhu and Bhatta Biina. The 
purport of this couplet is that Subandhu, Bhatti, Btoa and himself 
(i. e., Kaviraja) were consummate adepts in ‘Vakrokti’ — ‘crooked say- 
ing’ (i. e., they were experts in composing poetry replete with double- 
entendres-Slesa— or Vakrokti’) and that there was none to compete 
with them in their ‘forte’. From this, we conclusively understand 
that Kaviraja was later than Subandhu and B4na (590 — 650 A. D.) 

1. The date assigned by us to Kavir^ija is 650-725 A. n., for there is a reference 
to Kaviraja* in the ‘Kavyfilankara sCitravrtti of V6mana, who flourished in the 8th 
century. We are going to publish an artiole on the date of KvirSjat in which tte 
details are given,. 
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As Kavirfija avowedly says that there is none (who is a cjch^fTfi- 

to coaopete with them in their ‘forte’, we are led to think 

that KavirAja must have necessarily been anterior to Dhananjaya, 
who is a worthy rival of KavirAja in his ‘forte*. The ‘DvisandhAna is 
a triumph of skill; as such, if Kavir^ja were acquainted with or aware 
of Dhanafijaya or hie ‘DvisandhAna’, he would have certainly alluded 
to him in the above couplet. 

Some may refute this and say “Kaviraja alluded only to those 
poets who were adepts in ‘Slesa-Kavita but not to ordinary poets who 
tried their hand at it, Dhananjaya, in Kaviraja’s opinion, might not 
have, been a competent hand at ‘Slesa-Kavita’ and this more than 
accounts for the latter’s reticence concerning the former; and con- 
sequently this couplet will not in the least enable us in establishing 
the priority of Kaviraja to Dhananjaya.' 

But we opine that nothing is farther from truth than this. 
The ‘Dvisandhana'" of Dhananjaya compels the admiration of even the 
most prejudiced critic; even a cursory perusal of the ‘Dvisandhana’ 
will extort the praise of the reader that it is nothing but a monu- 
ment of poetic excellence. It is in no way inferior to Kaviraja’s 
“Eaghava-Pandavlya”, and perhaps (or certainly) better. Even the 
poets of the 9th century had a very high opinion of Dhananjaya; for 
thus runs a couplet preserved in an anthology of those times. 

“Even though some pessimists withhold the praise which 
Dhananjaya deserves, saying that he has only spoken of himself in 
a strain of puffing self-advertisement without proper justification, we 
reply that their reflections suffer much in point of poetic insight, for 
the ‘Dvisandhana’, (to reiterate) to an impartial and sober critic is 
simply admirable, having a very high level of poetic excellence. The 
reticence of Dhananjaya concerning his poetic predecessor Kaviraja 
can be explained by j:he fact that Dhananjaya neither alluded to nor 
praised any literary giants of old. We may even say, without any 
charge of untruth, that Dhananjaya might not have heard of Kaviraja 
or of his Kavya, because of the negligible distance of time between 
them, in those by-gone days. 

Thus we see that Dhananjaya was later than Kaviraja 

(650—725 A. D.) and prior to Eajasekhara (880—920 A. D.) and that 

there had been a considerable distance of time between Dandin 

(600 A. D.) and Dhananjaya. Hence, we can reasonably fix the date of 

Naighaniuka Dhananjaya between 750 — 800 A. D. 

« 



THE SANTHA BOMVALI COPPER-PLATE 
GRANT OF NANDA VARMMA 

Blj Satyanarayana Rajaguru 

Some years back, a resident of Stota BomvMi, a village near 
Tekkali, in Ganjam District, discovered, while digging a ditch, a set 
of copper-plates, which was brought to my notice by a local Uriya. 
pandit. So, on lOtb Nov. 1927, I went to that village, read the pla1j,es, 
and got their rubbings without breaking the ring. The rubbings 
are torn on the left side, because the owner of the plates did not 
consent to break he ring. 

The set contains the grant made by the Maharaja Nanda 
VarmmA son of Ananta Varmm^, in Ash^dha, panchamt, at the time 
of Solar Eclipse, and it refers to ‘Chikhallik& gr^ma’ which cannot be 
identified with any part of the locality. The grant was made in the 
“Pravarddhamana Samvatsara 221” and bears a close resemblance to 
the copper-plate grants of the Early Gang^ kings of Kalinga. 

The set contains 3 copper-plates, each measuring about 6^ 
by 3'. The first and the third are inscribed on one side only. The 
ring holding .the plates is about F thick and 3 ^" in diameter. The two 
ends of the ring are soldered into the two portions of a circular seal 
on which is fixed an image of bull, Nandi Oouchant. Round the 
Nandi, there are in the surface of the disc, the figures of Conch-shell, 
chouries etc. The edges of the plates are slightly raised into rims to 
protect the writing. The whole inscription contains 32 lines. 

The alphabet employed belongs to the old NAgari (Kuti- 
Ukshara) type and the characters are exactly like those found in the 
copper-plates of southern Kalinga ^modern Ganjam and Vizag Dts.) 
used from the 9th to the 10th centu ry A. D. 

In the orthographical ground I would merely draw the 
attention to the following points: — 

(1) The consonant after ‘r’ is generally doubled as in (a) sarv- 
varttu ; (b) Nanda VarmmA (c) Sarmmond (d) Parvvana etc, (Lines 
1, 15, 18, 22, 26-27 respectively) 

(2) ‘oh-chha’ is used for *tsa’ (Line 31) 

(3) Due to carelessness of the writer Va* is not distinguished 
from *fa’ (Line 1) 

(4) In many places, Va’ is used in the place of *ba and also bda 
is used in the place of ‘vda* (Line 10) 

(5) There is a slight difference between ‘d-kStrA and ‘i-kira’ ; apd • 
also between ‘m£j* and ‘vva’ (Line 1, H) 
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(6) In certain places, anusvftra and ‘visarga’ symbols are omitted 
(Line 1, 29, 30, 28, 32, 3, 11, 5) 

The language of the inscription is throughout Sanskrit, and 
is almost in prose, except the last two slokas quoted from ‘Vyflisa- 
Samhita.’ 

(1) One peculiarity worthy of notice is that not a single word 
ending in ‘Pancbami-Vibhakti’ (Fifth-case-ending) has been used 
throughout. I do not understand why that particular ‘Vibhakti’ is 
overlooked even in the following necessary places : — 

(a) ‘Svadanfl, phala m§,nantya’ (Line 28) 

(b) ‘Kalirga nagara vftsakft Mah6ndrS,chala’ (Line 2) 

• (2) In one place ‘ta’ and ‘sa’ are combined together, where they 
ought not to be joined. Line 10) 

(3) The Samdhi rule is not observed in two places for a word. 
Instead of ‘Srtmftn = nandavarmmi simply ‘Srimfi. = nanda Varmm&’ is 
used (Line 15, 18) 

(4) For ‘Kaundinyasa’ there is used ‘Kaunandilyasa’ (Line 21) 

(5) I do not understand the real meanings of the following 
phrases : — 

(a) Rijaputra Khaiin4m& bhOpattakah niv6sanasahitA 

(Line 19) 

(b) Kapilamandapa yamali pollavih (Line 20) 

(6) The last letter of the third line is not readable. 

The geneological table of this dynasty is not yet published, 
though many copper-plate grants of the kings of this Early Gangft 
dynasty have been discovered and published in various Historical 
magazines. With the help of some 25 copper-plates (Some of them 
are not published yet) I arranged a geneological table, which I hope 
will draw the attention of the Historians of Andhra and Utkal for its 
further development. In my next article, I wish to explain the basis 
on which I have arranged this geneological-table and also add a short 
note about the “ Ganga Vamsa pravarddham9.na Vijayar&jya 
Samvatsara, ” 



text 


1st plate, 2nd side. 

1. Om^ 8vasty=“amara puranukarina[h] Sarwarthu sukha 

ramanlyfi, — 

2. [d] =" vijaya vatah Kalinga nagara vasaka[n] - mahAmdra = chaia - 

3. mala Sikhara pratishta^tasya charft = chara gur6[h] Sakala (x?) 

4. bhuvana nirmm4naika sdtra dhirasya Sasamka chddft — 

5. man§[h] bhagavatd gokarnna SvaminaB = charana kama — 

6. la yugala punyamad“apasta(?) sakala kali kalamkb 

7. gamg& = mala kulddbhava nija nistrimsb dhirb parjjita saka — 

8. la kalingS/ “dhi rfirjya pravitata chatur = udadlii taramgamAkha — 

2nd plate, 1st side. 

9. I4 = vani ^ tala = mala yasA anaika ® samkshbbha jani 

10. to jaya Sabdah pratapa = vanatsamasta ® sfi,manta chakra — 

11. chM&mani prabhimanjarl punja ranjita charana[h] para — 

12. ma m&hdsvard matapitr p^danudhy^tb uaya vi'' 

13. naya daya dikshinyd sauryyau =daryya satya ty4g4 = 

14. di guna sampada madhara sri Ananta varmraa sdnu mah4r4— ■ 

15. ja srl m§. namda varmmS.® pharOya bhuktih pfi.ti® chikhallika gra — 

16. ma sain6 bhdgika barika praraukham(?) sarvva samav6t6 

2nd plate, 2nd side. 

17. Kumvina^® saminj^lpayati viditam =astu v3,ya(?) yasmin gr & — 

18. m6 = Smabhi Srlma = nanda varmm4“ s(lryy6parag6 punyabhi vr— 

19. ddhayA Rajaputra kh41inS,mfi. bhupattanah niv6sa — 

20. na Bahita(?) kapila mandapa y4mali p6llavih(?) 

21. Kaunandilyasai^ gbttrSya br3,hmanya=dityai* Sarmmand mattr— 

1. Denoted by a symbol. 8. Read, ‘pratisbthitasya*. 

3. Bead, ‘nija nistrimsa*. 4. Read, ‘Van!’. 

5. Bead, ‘ya4fi=!n6ka*. 6. Bead, ‘pratSpfivanata eamaeta eamanta’. 

7 . Read, ‘vi* Read, ‘srlm&n=s namda Varmmi*. 

9. Road, 'PharSya bhuktydntahpatr. 10. Read, ‘Kntamvinam’ 

11. Read. ‘srimSn a namda Varmma*. 18. Read, ‘Kaupdinyaea*. , 

IS. Read, ‘Brfihmapa=dity’. 
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22 . iSarmmand dugga sarmmand cha sarvra karabharaih pari hrtyft 

23. ohamdrA ■■ rka pratishtha pratip&dita iti p^rw6na dbllamgt nftma — 

# 

3rd plate, 1st side. 

24. garttft slm4 s6tu dakshin^na pravahati dakshin6na stm4 — 

25. Sdtu paschima dakshina k6n6 pftsh&na pasohim6na vipi 

26. uttara pasohima k6n6 pflishAna uttar^na k^na garth& pa — 

27. rwana pravahati r&njah pranjA payati m^l»bhtida 

28. phala samk&vah paradatt4 = ti pArthiva[h] svadAni. phala^ 

29. m4nantya[ml paradtoHnu pfiilanam ^ vahubhir = vvasudh4 datt2 

• — 

30. bhi[h] sagarAdi bhi[h] yasya yasya yada bhOmi[h] tasya tasya 

31. tad& phalam^iti pravarddham&ria Vijayar^iya samvachchhara® 

sate 221 

32. &sh&dha dina pamchaml utklrDna[ml Sd.sana[in]ll 


1 . 


Bea^, *Svad&ii^t phala m^naatyatn*. 


1 Read, ‘PfilanA*. 


8. Read, ^amrataara* 



The Ceneological Table of the Early (janga * 
Kings of Kalinga. 

Hastivarmin& [* G. P. S] 

II 

I Rftjdndravarmmfl 


I Indra VarmmA alias 
Bftjasimha [87, 91, 110] x 


I D6v6ndra VarmmS, [110] 

• II 

D4n&rnnava 

I 

II Indra Varmmft 

[128, 143, 146, 149, 154, 176] x 

II 

Gunarnnava 

II D6v6ndra Varmm& [183, 184] 

I Auanta Varmma, [184] 

II 

III Indra Varmma [187] 


II Ananta Varmma. [204] Jaya Varmm4 

1 

Nanda Varmma, [221] III D6v6ndra VarnimS. [254, 251] 

II 

II Ra.j6ndra VanninA 

III Ananta Varmma [304] IV D6v6ndra Varmma [308] 

III Rijfindra Vannma ]313, 342] 

f-' II 

V D6v6ndra Varmint ( ? ) 

Satya Varmmi Vajjrl 

M&rasimha 

I 

Bh<ip6ndra VarramA 

> r , 

VI D6\r6ndra VarmmA [397] 

II 

Mahendra Varmma 

I , X 

Prithvl Varmma ( ? > 

1. 'G. P. 8.* = 'Qanga Tamaa praTarddharnSna SamvatsaraV 

(The aigas) x [ = The aon ; II » the person is the son or the deaoondent ! 

X Whether one person or more than that ; 

* Tlie M»h%&]& lilanda Varmmfi* of the proeent plates. 




THE RUINS OF HAMPI 

By K. RAaHAVA.CHA.RYULU M. A., B. L. 

Nearly six miles from the Town of Hospet in Bellary district 
are scattered the ruins of the capital of the Vizianagar kingdom now 
familiarly known to the traveller as the Ruins of Hampi. The spot 
is held sacred as showing the remains of a Hindu kingdom which held 
its independance against the Muhammadan powers of the North for 
nearly three centuries and which finally succumbed to their onslaught 
after the battle of Tallikota in 1565 A. D. Sadasiva Raya and Tirumala 
Raya fled from the city of Vizianagar to Penukonda after the death 
of Rama Raya in the battle and the petty state of Anegondi is what 
remains of the vast Empire. One feels with sorrow and indignation 
as he treads the sacred ruins and wonders how. the Empire which 
during the reign of Krishna Raya extended to Kalinga in the North- 
east and beyond Seringapatam in the South could have within a period 
of only 35 years after his death been disintegrated and finally 
destroyed by the petty Muhammedan rulers of Golkonda, Ahmednagar 
and Bijapur. The combined forces of the Muhammedan rulers led to 
the fall of the mighty Empire. 

Whatever be the reasons given by the Historians for the 
disintegration, the Empire has gone as Rome and Carthage in days of 
yore but the memory of it shall never die. The reigns of Krishna 
Raya and Rama Raya are held sacred by every citizen of Andhradesa 
as the Period of Renaissance in Telugu Poetry. The Emperor Krishna 
Raya living in the Canarese Country preferred to be a patron of 
Telugu Literature and himself composed one of the monumental works 
in that language. With the fall of Vizianagar, the patronage of 
Telugu Literature waned till it was revived in the fifties of the 
seventeenth century at Tanjore by a Rajput family allied to the Rayas 
of Vizianagar by blood. 

To the religious observer, the mountainous tract on either 
side of R. Tungabhadra near Hampi, is sacred as being associated in 
tradition with Sri Rama. The hills of Anjanadi and Rishyamukam 
on the northern side of the River with Lake Pampa near them and 
the hills of Hemakutam, Malyavantam and Matanga on the- southern 
side are associated with lively scenes between Vili, Sugriva, Rama 
Lakshmana and Hanuman narrated in the Kishkindha Kanda of 
Valmiki Ramayana, In fact, the residents of the place go to the 
extent of showing the cremated remains of Vali and the cave in which 
Sugriva is alleged to have kept the jewels of Sita. The Lake with the 
river to the South of it bears the name Pampa, the Temple of 
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Virupaksha is known as^the Pampapati Temple and the name of the 
Village Hampi is only a Canarese form of Pampapuiram but one 
doubts how the river mentioned as Prachina Vahini C^'5s!'sr*Sr»a) in 

the Ramayafla (Kisb. 27 — 16) is now flowing towards the East, 
Scholars believe the neighbourhood of Anegondi to be associated with 
the friendship of Sri Rama and Sugriva which led ultimately to the 
rescue of Sita and conquest of Lanka. The templd of Kodanda Rama 
built on the bank of Tungabhadra east of the Pampapati Temple 
contains rockcut images of Sri Rama and Lakshmana which depict 
their emaciated and tearstained features as they wandered through 
the forests of Kishkindha. 

As the visitor proceeds from the town of Hospet which bore 
the name of Nagala-puram in the reign of Krishna Raya towards 
Kamalapur, he finds a stone wall running from near the Kamalapur 
Tank bund towards the northwest to the River Tungabhadra which 
evidently represents the outer limit of the ancient city. The ruins 
can be said to cover nearly ten square miles. Passing the village of 
Kamalapur, one finds at a short distance therefrom a stone enclosure 
which contains the traces of the King’s Palace and other important 
buildings and which can be called the Palace Enclosure. 

All the important buildings in the Palace Enclosure are very 
near to the road leading to the Virupaksha Temple on the bank of 
Tungabhadra, Very near the Southern Entrance to the Palace 
Enclosure a' square building with a narrow moat outside, a small 
swimming bath in the Centre, and an arched Corridor around meets 
the visitor’s eye and is described as the Queen’s Bath though the 
Zenana enclosure is nearly half a mile from it. Towards the north- 
west of the same is an open bath equally distant from the Zenana 
Enclosure, octogonal in shape, with a corridor all around and a raised 
platform in the centre. The baths are almost intact and appear to 
have been intended for the king rather than for the Zenana. Midway 
between the baths is a Temple of Chandra Sekhara. 

Passing the baths, the roadway leads the anxious traveller to 
two raised platforms with an underground chamber between them. 
The first platform which is nearly twenty feet high is called the 
throne platform. The chronicler calls it the House of Victory built 
after the King’s Victorious campaign against Kalinga. The other 
platform is what remains of the King’s Audience Hall. The stone 
pavilion leading to the spot where the king used to preside is also 
visible and neither of the platforms show the remains of the buildingrs 
which once adorned them. Between the two, one finds the underground 
chamber of which only a dark passage remains, suggesting an actual 
chamber in the proximity the passage to which has been subsequently 
closed up. 
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Towards the Northwest of the Kings’ Audience Hall, the 
visitor passes by the less important Dannaik’s Enclosure and Mint and 
arrives at the Hazara Rama Temple, one of the most important shrines 
"now extant in the ruins, the description, artistic value and importance 
of which cannot be more adequately described than is done by 
Longhurst in his book on Hampi Ruins at Pages 71 — 80. A central 
hall leading to the inner Temple has four carved Blackstone pillars 
highly polished and beautiful, whereon the Avatars of Vishnu and 
other figures are carved. The Kalyana Mandapa to the Northeast 
contains the entire story of Ramayana carved on its walls. The 
Amman Shrine lies to the North of the Temple containing finely 
carvpd stone work on its walls. The outer enclosure of the Temple 
also contains bas-reliefs on its walls alleged to represent the Maha- 
navami festival. As regards sculpture, we search in vain to find its 
parallel except in the unfinished VitthalU Temple near the river. 

A passage leading Northwest from the Harara Rama Temple 
reaches the Zenana Enclosure. Two towers., one to the North and 
one to the South are almost intact and appear to have been used by 
the Ladies of the Zenana as pleasure resorts. A raised platform 
which probably represented the central building meets the visitor’s 
eye as he enters by the Western gate and to the South of it is the 
Lotus Mahal which is evidently the finest building in the enclosure. 
The ground floor is open on all sides but the upper storey consists of a 
small room with numerous windows. The building has been mistaken 
by Sewell to be a Council Chamber while in fact its very existence in 
the Zenana Enclosure points strongly to the supposition that it must 
have been a Zenana pleasure resort. To the west of it is a small tank 
which was meant for the Zemana and a small passage in the Southern 
wall of the Zenana Enclosure reaches the Raiiga Temple which was 
mainly intended for the ladies of the Zenana and which contains a 
marvellous image of Hanuman nearly ten feet high. Towards the 
East of the Zenana Enclosure are the Guards’ Quarters and the 
Elephants’ stables. 

Leaving the Zenana Enclosure, if the visitor resumes his 
path along the Hampi Road, he visits the wonderful underground 
temple and finds a number of Nagakals (serpent stones) inside it. 
The road then passes by the side of the gigantic archway formed by 
the resting of one boulder against another at an enormons height and 
by a small temple dedicated to Virabhadra, The visitor, before he 
reaches the Krishna Temple, sees the awe — inspiring statues of Nara- 
simha more than 20 feet high. One finds with sorrow, the statues 
mutilated to a great extent leaving only the outline. To the north of 
it is a monstrous Linga, a portion of which always remains under water 
and which is more than 12 feet in height. It would not be out of 
place here to mention the other marvels of sculpture whether rockout 
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or carved out of stone. To the north of the Krishna Temple, there are 
two Temples dedicated to Ganesa, the Sasivikallu and Kadalaikallu 
Temples containing huge figures of the Belly God, the first in an open 
mandapam and the second inside a Temple. Opposite the Virupaksha 
Temple is seen a very huge bull or Nandi which is a marvel in itself. 
The Temple of Kodanda Rama on the bank of the Tungabhadra 
contains carved images of Rama and Lakshmana of more than 
average height. A small tefnple to the east of the Kodanda Rama 
Temple reveals the incarnation of Vishnu as Anantasayana and 
illustrates the birth of Brahma. 

The Krishna Temple is in a very dilapidated condition and 
the Southern Verandah has entirely fallen to the ground. The road 
then passes by the Hemakutam hill and the Jain temples to the north 
of it and reaches the Pampapati or Virupaksha Temple. In the entire 
ruins of Hampi we find only three temples where worship is still 
carried on, the Virupaksha Temple, the Kodanda Rama Temple and 
the Malyavantha Raghunath Temple. The front tower of the 
Virupaksha Temple is of an enormous height, the passage in the wall 
leading to the top of it having been closed for fear of accidents. The 
conical top rising higher and higher is visible from the first floor. 
Portions of the Temple are said to belong to the pre-Vizianagar-period 
and the main shrine was built by Harihara I. The front Mandapa 
and the Eastern and Western Gates are said to have been built by 
Krishna Raya. Opposite the Temple is the street called the Hampi 
Bazaar now’ almost in ruins leading to the monolithic Bull above 
referred to. The entire Bazaar is crumbling down and it may disappear 
completely a few years hence. 

The pathway then reaches the Tungabhadra at one of the 
most beautiful spots revealing the hills of Rishyamukam and Anjanadi 
on the other side, the latter having at its west a Temple dedicated to 
Hanuman. The river passes through ^he narrowest gorge near the 
Kodanda Rama Temple and in the distance are seen the remnants of 
the mined bridge across the river. To the south of the Kodanda 
Rama Temple is the Aohyuta Raya Temple and near it is the Matanga 
Parvatam with a small shrine at its top. The passage reaching the 
Achyutha Raya Temple from the river passes through the Soolai 
Bazaar which is also entirely in ruins. 

Before the visitor reaches the Vitthala Temple he leaves to 
his left the Varaha Temple now in ruins and to his right the Jain 
temple at a height and passes under the King s Balance or the 
Tulapurusha Dana monument which was used on auspicious occasions 
by the kings for weighing themselves against Gold or precious stones 
and then distributing the same among the brahmins. 

The Vitthala Temple is one of the finest Temples among the 
ruins and has been referred to above in connection with the Harare 
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Kama Temple. Both the Temples contain some of the finest specimens 
of sculptual art. The Vitthala Temple was begun by Krishna Raya 
and left unfinished. The ornamental pillared Hall in front of the 
Temple, the Kalyana Mandapa and the stone car adjacent to it excite 
the wonder and admiration of the onlooker. 

The visitor then reaches the road which proceeds from Kamala- 
pur to Talarigathu at which the river is crossed in small basket like 
vessels called putties to reach the other side and proceed to Anegondi. 
At a short distance from the other side of the river, the fortwall of 
Anegondi is reached and the ruins among the hills near by are still 
reported to be unsurveyed. The road to Kamalapur from Talarigathu 
passes by a Jain Temple called Ganigetti Jain Temple and the Hill of 
Malyavantham on which is situated the Raghunath Temple. The 
image of Rama is carved upon a huge boulder whereon is built the 
central shrine and to the west of the Temple is a small Siva shrine 
perched upon a boulder. A distant view of the ruins can be obtained 
from the Top of the hill. 

So far a brief sketch of the ruins has been given to give the 
reader an idea of the various important monuments to be seen therein. 
One peculiar feature as regards the geographical position of 'the 
Ancient city is its impregnability in the North. The double row of 
mountains on either side of the Narrow and rapid Tungabhadra 
formed a Natural barrier repelling aggression from the North. Another 
feature in the ruins is the close interspersion of the Various Temples 
belonging to different religious sects Jain, Saivite and Vaishnavite. 
The numerous Jain Temples illustrate the toleration of different 
religious faiths by the Vijianagar Kings. In fact the Jain Temples 
seem to date many centuries before Krishna Raya and we hear of 
Bukka in the middle of the fourteenth century squaring up quarrels 
between Jains and Vaishnavites. Besides, the visitor finds various 
Nagakals used for serpent worship among the ruins which show that 
that kind of worship was also in vogue in those days. Many of the 
Temples are in ruins and if greater care is not taken the wonderful 
monuments of Ancient culture will disappear leaving behind only a 
mass of stones. 

One other feature is the fine Sculpture found in almost all 
the temples and specially as has been referred tb above, in the Vitthala 
and Kara Rama Temples. The monolithic statues of Vira Narasimha 
Nandi and Ganesa and the Stone Linga are superb in tjieir wild 
grandeur. But one burns with indignation to find all the figures in 
sculpture mutilated to an enormous extent by the invaders and their 
preservation in the present form is the least that can be ardently 
desired by us now. 

The wonderful irrigation system and engineering skill has 
been spoken to by the chroniclers Polo and Nuniz, The remains of a 
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stone aqueduct used to supply water to the baths in the citadel can 
still be seen near the throne platform. I cannot bripg this short 
description of the ruins to a close without observing that they are a 
marvellous sight for the gods to see and that the sacred place ought to 
be a place of Pilgrimagei for every patriotic Indian as being the only 
remains of a vast Hindu Empire during the medieval period. 



iKALINGA 

By Gagabandhu Sinha 

By studying ancient history we come to know something of 
the wonderful nature of the Divine providence. History is the silent 
witness of the many and varied changes that constantly take place 
in the vast universe. To study the different manners and customs, 
religions and civilisations of the different peoples who have had their 
independent and individual growth through the ages, is to discern 
the eternal glory of the Almighty ; and'to be able to do this we have 
to read history. History is not confined to words. It lives in 
inscriptions, on rock and coin, in buildings and works of art, in 
tradition and folklore. It is by studying these that we can construct 
ancient history. 

We propose, in this article, to review the history of ancient 
Kalinga. The kingdom of Kalinga has been known by various names. 
It is very difficult to determine the limits of ancient Kalinga; but there 
is ample evidence to show that it Was a fairly prosperous and exten- 
sive country. It cannot be said that all the existing material has yet 
been published. Historical research is a very taxing business demand- 
ing much time and patience. It is very desirable, then, that one should 
give an immediate publication to whatsoever information one possesses 
or has been able to seize. If this is done, others will be able to 
supplement! it with their own researches and to go a little further. 
It is with this hope that I venture to write these pages. 

Name — Origin It is not an imaginary name. There lived 
in ancimt times a king named Bali; he had a son named Kalinga. 
The country ruled by Kalinga came to be known as Kalinga. 

Antiquity : — The antiquity of Kalinga is a foregone conclu- 
sion. The name is found in the Sutras, the Sanhitas, the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and in the Puranas. The following works may 
be cited. 

(Baudhayana Sutras No. 1772 Manu Sanhita, tenth chapter, 
Ramayana, “Kiskindha” and “Ayodhya” cantos, Mahabharata, Vana 
Parva, Chap. 144, Hari-vamsa, Chap. 288, 55th Sloka). The names 
‘^Kalinga” or “Kulinga” (K661inga) occur a number of times in the 
Ramayana. According to a description in the forty-first stanza of 
the ‘Kishkindha” canto, Kalinga was situated in the Deccan, In 
kis way to and from his uncl’s kingdom of Rajgriha, Bharata 
comes across the river and country, “Kulinga”. “While returning to 
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Ayodhya from his uncle’s house Bharata came to the river ‘Sthanu- 
mati’ near the village of ‘Ekashala’, crossing which he arrived on the 
banks of another river Gomati, in the neighbourhood lof the village 
‘Vinata’, crossing which again he entered the Kalinga country.” 
It is clear from this that Kalinga lay between river Gomati and 
Ayodhya. It is mentioned in the “Padraa Parana” that Bamachandra’s 
horse, let loose, in connection with the horse-sacrifice” was honoured 
in the kingdom of Kalinga. The Brahma Vaivarta Parana speaks of 
a certain Vaisya named Samadhi performing the worship of the 
goddess Bhagabatee, in conjunction with King Suratha. Samadhi’s 
grand-father Biradha was the King of Kalinga. The Mahabharata 
mentions Kalinga, in connection with Yudhisthira’s pilgrimages , 
intimating tha'. it i^ situate! in the Deccan. Vaishampayana tells 
Janamejaya, “Having gone to the confluence of the Ganges, Yudhis- 
thira bathed in the river “Panchashat” and then joining his brothers 
he marched on the sea-coast in the direction of Kalinga. About those 
places on the sea-shore, Womasha remarks “The king calls this 
country Kalinga. Here flows the river Vaitarani”. It can be surmised 
from this that in the time of Mahabharata, Kalinga extended up to 
Orissa. There is a verse in Harivamsa H^I) 

which has given rise to the belief that Kalinga lay near “Tamralipta”. 
It is mentioned in the Bhishma-Par.va that Sruytayu, king of Kalinga 
fought on behalf of Duryodhaii, in the great War. He and his son 
were killed by Bhima. Kalidasa’s ‘Raghu-vamsa’ speaks of Kalinga 
as the country lying on the frontiers of Orissa (Raghuvamsa cants 4, 
sloka 38). The “Shakti Sangama Mantra” says that Kalinga 
extended from the east of Jagannath to the banks of the river Kristna 
and that the southern parts of Kalinga were known as Kawlinga 
Again a work entitled “Digvijaya Prakash” has that 

Kalinga was governed by Bhimakeshar and that it lay to the north of 
the Odra-desha, From the above references it becomes clear that 
Kalinga had come to prominence many years before the epic age and 
that by the time the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were composed 
the people of Kalinga had made a name in international politics. 

It has been stated above that Kalinga was the son of King Vali. 
Who was this Vali and for how many years did he rule ? He belonged 
to the race of the Moon According to the family trees in the 

Hari-vamsa and the Vishnu-purana, Vali was the son of king Sutapala 
of the race of Nahusha, Vali had five sons— Anga, Vanga, 

Kalinga, Soondha and Pundra Vali was of the eigth 

generation from Nahusha. Here-in also the antiquity of Kalinga can 
be ascertained.. 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE FOREIGNERS 

Much material about ancient Kalinga can be gathered from 
the writings of Western antiquarians, especially the old Greek and 
Roman Scholars. In his geographical account of India Pliny depen- 
ded solely on the descriptions of Megasthenes. We find in it then 
different places bearing the name Kalinga— (1) Kalinga, (2) Maco 
Kalinga, (3) Gangari-desha Kalinga. We find also the name “Tri- 
Kalinga ’* m old stone-tablets. In Mahabharata the title has been 
appended to diffei;ent places in different times. In his commentary on 
the Vishnn Parana, Wilson seems to think that there were actually 
three different kingdoms known as Kalinga. Cunningham says that 
‘Telingaria, has come from “ Tri-Kalinga**. Some of the Chedi kings 
have left inscriptions, calling themselves the rulers of Tri-Kalinga and 
Kalinjarpur. Cunningham concludes from this that, taking Kalinjar 
and Tri-Kalingas to mean the mountain fortress of Bundel-khand, 
(1) Dhanaka on the river Kristna corresponds to the modern ‘ Amara- 
vati’ (2) Andhra to Varangal and (3) Kalinga to Rajamahendri. Pliny 
states that Kalinga is at the root of the mountains Mandeh, Mallu 
and Mallas in Eastern India. Scholars have agreed that mount 
Mallas corresponds to the mountain Mahendra, in Ganjam. 

According to the accounts of Hiuen Tsang who paid a visit to 
Kalinga, during his travels in India in the seventh century, Kalinga 
had its capital to the South-West of Ganjam, at a distance of 1400 to 
1500 Lees (233--235 miles) Hiuen-Tsang spelt its name as “ Kiye ling- 
Kiya”, blundering with his Chinese pronunciation. From the capital 
of Odhra-desha, he covered 1200 lees in a South-eastern direction and 
arrived at “ Kong-ju-to;” whence he proceeded to “ Kiye-ling-Kiya”. 
Evidently Konju-to is a corruption of Ganjam. Hiuen-Tsang writes 
that Ganjam was situated at the confluence of two seas. Antiquarians 
tell us that Ganjam lay between lake Malka and the Sea. Julia 
pronounces ‘Kalinga* as 'Kanyadha. To ascertain the site of Kalinga 
that would be in harmony with the descriptions of Hiuen-Tsang and 
Julian, two places in the Deccan come up for consideration (1) Raj- 
mahendri on the river Godavary (2) Karinga on the sea-shore. 

(1) Rajmahendra is 251 miles west of Ganjam. 

(2) Koringa is 242 miles distant from Ganjam. 

In Cunningham’s opinion Rajamahendri was the capital of 
the Kalinga, visited by Hiuen Tsang. Srika-kol or Chikkool ‘is said 
to be the original capital of Kalinga. This city is situated at a 
distance of 20 miles from Kalingapatam. According to Hiuen Tsang 
the extent of Kalinga was 5000 Lees (833 miles). Commenting on this, 
Cunningham says, “Being on the east of the Andhra kingdom and 
on*the south pf the Dhanaka ta city, it can be safely said that Kalinga 
extended on the South-west up to the Godavary. The distjanoe between 
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the two limits is roughly 800 miles. Hence Hiuen Tsang must have 
visited this territory. The capital of Kalinga, seen by Hiuen Tsang, 
had the extent of 5 miles. Many are of the opinion thdt the concep- 
tion that Rajamahendri was the capital of Kalinga is quite modern. 
The Chalukya Kings established the Vengi Kingdom in 540 A. D. 
Their capital was Vengi-pur. The tottered remains of this once 
prosperous city are still to be found in a place know.n as Vegi, 50 miles 
South-west of Rajmahendra and 5 miles north of Ellore. The Vengi 
Kingdom once extended up to the boundaries of Orissa. One of the 
kings of Vengi captured Kalinga in 750 A. D. A few years after this 
they established Rajmahendri as their capital. 


There is a rook-cut-inscription at Khandgiri of King Aira 
(^). Therein Kalinga is mentioned thrice. Scholars believe that 

the inscription belongs to 200 B. C. and that it was in the life-time 
of Shakya-muni. It can be gathered from the inscription that once 
Kalinga was famous for fine muslin. One of the Kings built a 
magnificent stupa to treasure the tooth “Danta” of the Budha and thus 
gave rise to the name of Dantapura being given to his capital. 
Cunningham thinks that the Dandagula of the Budhist 

writers is a corruption of Dantapura. Rajmahendri which is 30 miles 
distant from port Karinga corresponds to Dantapura. The name 
Rajamahendri is the invention of a later age. Simhapur had been 
the capital of Kalinga before the Vengi Rajahs exchanged it for 
Rajmahendri. Budhist writers state that King Sinha-Vahu established 
Simhapur. It was the son of this Sinhavahu, one named Vijaya, that 
became famous as the conqueror of Oeylone Some say. that 


the names Sinhala, Lanka or Oeylone have come from “Sinha Vahu”. 
Whatever it might be, the Kingdom of Sinha Vahu is now all but 
extinguished. The remains of it can be discorved in an old city, 
“Simhapur”, by name, standing 115 miles west of Ganjara. 


The Kalinga country has been known to all the four ages— 
Satya, Treta, Dwapara and Kali; but the pity is that it now remains 
only a name. 

At one time Bengal was on the point of living annexed to the 
Kalinga kingdom. Utfcal for some time, had formed a part of it. 
A larger paj't of Madras was once included in it. It was then a 
powerful Kingdom indeed; but all its glory has now gone. The name 
alone still lingers on in the corrupted form of Telingana (Tri -Kalinga 
or Traikalinga=“Trailinga®*Talingh="Telingana). It has but shared 
the fate of many another Indian Kingdom which could once boast of 
its wealth, power, prosperity and what not, but which is now no more* 
than a poor solitary name* 
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Boundaries : — It is a matter of controversy as to the exact 
extent of ancient Kalinga. The name Tri-Kalinga (Three Kalingas) 
denoted (1) Northern Kalinga (2) Central Kalinga and (3) Southern 
Kalinga. It has been proved above that once upon a time Utkal 
formed a part of Kalinga, though afc other times it was an independent 
country, lying at the farthest limits of Kalinga. 

In the account of King Raghu’s conquests, in Raghuvamsa, 
we find that Raghu crossed the river Kapisa and entered the Utkal 
country, whence he proceeded to the Kalinga kingdom. The King of 
Kalinga encountered Raghu, with his armies, at the fort of the 
mountain Mahendra and was defeated. Now where is River Kapisa? 
Soip© think it corresponds to the present river Kansai. Some again 
think it to be river Suvarna-rekha. Kansai comes nearer to the word 
Kapisa and can be more safely accepted as the river in question* 
**Mahendra” is one of the seven great mountain-ranges (^TH^rFTf^T) 

of India and forms the northern portion of the Eastern ghats. It 
stands on the banks of the river Godavary. It has not been said that 
Kapisa formed the northern boundary of Kalinga. From the account 
in “Raghuvansa” it is clear that Utkal lay between Kapisa and 
Kalinga. Raghu appears to have sought the help of the king of 
Utkal for his journey into the Kalinga. A passage in Mahabharata 
has it that there flowed the river Vaitarini through Kalinga. Now 
the Vaitarini flows through Jajpur which is in Orissa. It can be 
inferred from this that Utkal formed a part of Kalinga, at that time. 
Hence it can be said that Vaitarini was, once upon a time the 
Northern boundary of Kalinga. There is evidence to show that the 
river Godavari was the southern boundary of Kalinga, though at times 
the kings of Kalinga extended their sway far beyond. It is said that 
the mountain Amar-kantaka marked the western limits of the 
kingdom. River Narmada has its sources in this mountain. This 
part was, at one time, occupied by the aborigines (Kurmo Purana 
2 ~~ 39 -- 9 ). 


.... ^ 
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It can be gathered from this that Kalingapatam was not 
the capital of the Kalinga Kingdom, nor was it Vizagpatam; but it 
was most probably, Rajamahendri, to the South. Rajamahendri stood 
a little distance off the sea-shore and had the Andhra-desa on one side* 
There is a legend which says that the Andhradesa was annexed to 
Kalinga, after a certain Andhra King had been killed. There was a 
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jungle near the Andhra-nagara ; the jnngle was hy the side of alak<i; 
the lake was like a large sea. This lalke might have been that of 
“Koleru”. It was a huge expanse of 180 miles. Some *miles west of 
it there is Vengi. Vengi was the capital of ancient Andhra-desa- 
Perhaps ‘Vengi’ 7/as the “Andhra Nagara * mentioned above. 

It is evident from this that the Kalinga Kingdom extended up 
to the river Godavari. The King of Kalinga was called “Mahendra- 
Natha” or “Lord of Mahendra”. 

fiR ^ I 

4—32—4 on) 

Malli-natha annotates as [53 2-53-4.] 

I 

(19—92). 

In the opinion of Wanson, Kalinga extends up to somewhere 
in the Eastern ghats and lies between Vizagpatam and Kumool. 

The name of the capital is Rajpur. Raipur means capital 
(Shanti Parva 5). According to Raghuvamsa, Rajpur was situated on 
the sea-shore. “The sea could be seen from the windows of the 
palace and the roaring of its waves prevented the music in the palace 
from being heard.” This description may be applicable to Kalinga- 
patam and it is certain that in the time of Kalidasa, Kalingpatam 
was the capital. Kalingapatam and Srikakoli or Chikkakoli are said 
to have been the ancient capitals, Chikkakole being the earlier of 
the two. (For the antiquity of Chikakolu See Arch. Surv. of S. India 
by R. S.ewell I 2 and 7). The name Srikakol is not to be found in any 
dictionary ('^if^TVrf?,) or anywhere else. The people were called 

Kalingas or Kawlingas or Kawlingakas. Their kingdom was ancient;. 
The name of three important Kings are Sima, Agramertho and 
Kidiara 76 — 2601). Two of their princesses were married in 

the race of the Moon Duryodhana was present at the 

Swayamvar of the princesses and he was able to carry them off with 
the help of Kama 4). Krishna is said to have defeated the 

King of the Kalingas in the battle of Dantakush (Udyoga 47 — ISSS), 

In the time of Mahabharata, Orissa was inside Kalinga. It 
extended on the north up to the river Yaitarini asd on the south of to 
26 
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the Eastern ghats, though the Ealinga Kings were sometimes able to 
hold sway right up to the far Amara-Kantaka mountains. 

At one time the Kings of Orissa had captured Kalinga and 
had extended Orissa many miles to the south. There is an inscription 
on a hill near the fort of Wangulia, Via Attagada and Boirani. The 
name of the hill is Nagiria Dhimiria. The inscription is in both 
Oriya and Telugu Characters. Its date is “first part of Chaitra (%l), 

tenth day.” The King of GolcondS., Mahamad Kuli Kutb Shah was 
then the ruler of the “Andhra Trailinga” country. The inscription 
gives an account of Kutbsha’s Conquest. The King of Attagada 
appears to have paid tribute to this monarch. The Telugu inscription 
ad^s that the fort belonged to the Utkal country “whose King was 
the lord of Rajamahendri, Kalinga and Sourastra” (E. G, S. 0. for 
1913—14 P. 22). 

It can be inferred from this that Kalinga, at that time, had 
become a part of Utkal and had lost its individual importance. When 
once a Kingdom is conquered by a more powerful Kingdom and is 
deprived of its independent growth, it is not surprising that in a few 
years it finds its very name forgotten and lost in oblivion. Had it 
not been for a faint memory still preserved in a lonely village here, 
and a town there, with the name “Kalinga”, that great country would 
long have shared the same fate. Kalinga-patam is an example of 
such silent witnesses. 

King Anangabhima, one of the ancient rulers of Utkal, 
appended a very long title to his name — “Veera Sri Gajapati- 
Gaudesvara-Navakoti Karnata-Kalabargisvara, etc,” ■iWlRi 

) It is simply an enumeration of 

the countries ruled by Maharaja Ananga Bhima Dev. The Carnatic 
was an important country in ancient India. It is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, the Markandeya Purana, the Brihat Sanhita and other 
old works. Its boundaries have been specified in a work entitled 
“Shakti — Sangama-tantra”. It seems' to have extended from “Ramnath” 
to Sri-Ranga-Patam, In his “History of the Mahrattas”, Grant Duff 
describes Southern Deccan as consisting of five main divisions, 
Dravida, Carnatic, Andhra or Telingana, Paridya and Maharastra. 
According to him, ancient Carnatic lay between the Ma’ba? and the 
Coromandel coasts — the Eastern and Western ghats forming its 
western limits. To the north of it there flows the river Manjari. Black 
Cotton is produced in the Carnatic; hence its nick-name “Black-land”. 
The Carnatic Kings had occupied a portion of Telingana. There is 
elear evidence that Maharaja Ananga Bhima Dev once ruled the 
Carnatic, Maharaja Frataparudra-dev also is known to have extended 
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bis empire up to Bamesvara. Kalabarga (Eulberg) is in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad. The title, given above, is still being 
used by the royal family of Utkal and is being referred fo in the Utkal- 
Almanao 

The ancestors of the Ganga-Eings originally lived in Ealinga. 
Choda-ganga-dev’s ancestor Antanta-varma ' is said to have had his 
•residence at Ganga-vadi. I have dwelt upon this point in my essay 
on “Ancient Utkal”. (Mukur Vol. 13, P. 30) There is a genealogy of 
the Ganga-raoe in a copper plate of Narasimha-dev. It is found there 
that Ananta-varma belonged to the line of the “Eolahal-Eings”. The 
following sloka in the inscription is note-worthy: — 



It is written in the Madala-Panji” that the Ganga-race had its 
origin in the South and that Gokarnesvara Mahadeva 
lived in the neighbourhood. 

The village of Gangavadi is situated within the Parlakimedi 
territory — 17 miles from Naupada and 9 miles from Parlakimedi. 
Gokarnapur is at a distance of 2 — 3 miles from Badakhemadi. Here 
lives Gokarnesvara Mahadeva. It is said that once upon a time 
Badakhemandi, Sanakhemandi and Parlakhemandi had been included 
in one kingdom and that Gokarnesvara was the special deity of the 
Kingdom. The Ganga Kings ruled Utkal for a very long time. This 
subject can be treated in a separate article. Chikkul can safely be 
taken as the Southern limit of the Oriya Country. It is a controversial 
point and I do not want to discuss it here. I propose however to deal 
with it in a later article. 
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The Story of the Karnata Kingdom 
By J- RAMAYYA PANTULU, B.A., B.L. 

I 

Name of Karnata Rajya: — The Karnata Kingdom was known 
to 'foreign writers both European and Mohamedan as the Kingdom of 
Vijayanagara from the name of its capital. But in the country itself 
it has always been called the Karnd,ta Rajya or the Kingdom of 
Karnata and I have chosen to retain that name. 

State of the Deccan in the beginning of Fourteenth Century : — 
The early i years of the 14th Century of the Christian Era were 
a memorable period in the history of the Deccan. The country had 
till then been outside the influence of the Mohamedan rulers of 
Delhi and had been ruled by Hindu Kings on the lines of purely 
Hindu culture. The principal kingdoms then in existence were 
Devagiri and Warangal or Telingana, north of the Krishna River and 
the Hoysala Kingdom of Dwarasamudra (the modern Halebid in 
Mysore) south of that river. In the expiring years of the 13th century, 
the Mohamedans began to press southwards and by the close of the 
first quarter of the 14th Century succeeded in shaking these old and 
worn out kingdoms to their very foundations and in occupying a 
great deal of their country north of the Kistna. Everything seemed, 
in the words of Mr. Robert Sewell, “to be leading up to but one in- 
evitable end, the ruin and devastation of Hindu Provinces, the annihi- 
lation of their old royal houses, the destruction of their religion, their 
temples, and their cities. All that the dwellers in the south held most 
dear seemed tottering to its fall.” Although for some time some of 
the dynasties continued to rule their continually decreasing dominions, 
they had become quite worn out and exhausted. At. this juncture 
rose into existence the new kingdom of Karnata which succeeded in 
checking the wave of Mohamedan invasion for nearly two centuries 
and a half. It was young and vigorous and its kings were imbued 
with a high sense of patriotism. * 

Origin of the Karnata Kingdoms — The earliest authentic ins- 
cription of the first dynasty of this kingdom belongs to the year 
1346 — 47 A. D. and records an endowment made by five brothers 
Hariyappa Odayar, Kampanna Odayar, Bukkanna Odayar, Marappa 
•Odayar, and Muddappa Odayar, sons of Sangama, together with some 
other members of the family, to the religious Mutt at Sringeri, then 
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presided over by Vidy a Thirtha or Bharathi Thirtha. The inscriptimt 
says that the grant was made in commemoration of Hariyappa Odaf a® 
having conquered the country between the Eastern and Western seas. 
We find from an inscription at Mepuru in the Cuddapah district that, 
as early as the year 1351, the Province of Udayagiri (Nellore District) 
was governed by Savanna Odayar, son of Kampanna Odayar, the 
second of the five brothers mentioned above, and an inscription at 
Koteswar in the South Canara District shows that that country was 
subject to the rule of Vira Bukkanna Odayar, the third of the five 
brothers^ in the year 1353. Thus we see that in its early years the 
new kingdom was composed of the whole country from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Indian Ocean. It can be divided into two broad divisions 
the Eastern or Telugu and the Western or Canarese. The Canarese 
portion had previously belonged to the Hoysalas and was occupied on 
the downfall of that dynasty. The Eastern portion had belonged to the 
Kakatiya Kings of Orangal till a few years previously and we do not 
know yet how and when it passed from them to the sons of Sangama, 
Although the Kakatiyas lost a great portion cf their territories to the 
Muhammadans about this time, they continued to rule a reduced 
kingdom for more than a century later, as Ferishta’s History shows. 
Great Kingdoms like great rivers defy the attempts to find oat their 
ultimate origins and epigraphy has not yet succeeded in discovering 
the first beginnings of the Karnata Empire. 

Traditional Account of the origin : — Mr. Sewell refers to the 
tradition that the Empire was founded by two brothers mamed Hukka 
and Bukka with the help of a sage named Madhava alian Vidyaranya 
and that these brothers were adventurers from Telingana. The 
Portuguese writer Nuniz who wrote from Vijayanagaram about the 
year 1536 A. D. and whose account was evidently based on the tradition 
then current in the country gives a different and to my mind more 
trustworthy account of the origin of the Empire. He traces it to a 
small principality whose capital was Anegond1,the Nagundy of Nuniz. 
The King of Delhi waged war against this principality, killed its king 
and seized the country. He then returned to his capital leaving a 
deputy in charge of the conquered territory. Not long after, the 
people rose against the king’s deputy who ‘seeing how little profit 
he could get in this country and how badly he was obeyed and how 
far off was the succour sent by bis lord the king, sent quickly to him 
how all the land was risen against him and how every one was lord of 
what he pleased and no one was on his side, and that His Highness 
should decide what he thought best to be done in such case . The 
King seems to have decided that the best thing to be done in such a 
case was to hand over the country to some, one that was in any way 
related to the late kikig but ‘as none such’ wae forthconiing it 
decided to deliver the kingdom into the hands of two pmmom vdio 
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bid^n taken captives in the recent wars. One of the captives who had 
been the late king’s Minister was made king and the other who had 
been treasurer* was made Minister. There seems no reason for 
doubting that Anegondi formed the nucleus of the new kingdom. It 
was a small principality and was hemmed in between two great 
kingdoms Orangal on the East and Dwarasamudra on the West. We 
see that in its early years the new kingdom of Karnata was composed 
of portions of both these kingdoms. It would, under these circum- 
stances, be most interesting to know in what relationship the little 
principality of Anegondi stood to each of its great neighbours. The 
name Karnata which the first kings gave to the new kingdom 
certainly tends to indicate their intimate relationship with the 
Hoysalas. On the other hand, the early possession by the Karnata 
Kings of a portion of the Kakatiya dominions requires to be accounted 
for. The Hoysalas had never extended their dominion to the East 
Coast and it seems too early for the Odayars of the budding Karnata 
kingdom to have conquered this country in that early part of their 
career. The Telugu poem called ‘Kridabhiramamu’ mentions that an 
East Coast Brahmin called Vinukonda Chandra Mantri was Treasurer 
under Bukka I and that Tippa Mantri, another member of the same 
family, held the same office under Harihara IL It is also worth 
considering whether the term Karnata was used in the narrow 
linguistic sense or in a broader sense. The Telugu poet Srinadha who 
flourished in the beginning of the 15th Century says in one of his 
books that in whatever language others might write, he wrote in the 
Karnata language. The exact nature of relationship in which the 
early Karnata kings stood to the Hoysalas on the one hand and the 
Kakatiyas on the other is a point worthy of investigation. 

First Kings : — The first authentic king of Karnata was 
Hariyappa Odayar or Harihara I who seems to have ruled from 1336 
till about the year 1354 when he was succeeded by his younger brother 
Bukka I who ruled till 1376. Both these kings called themselves only 
Odayars and Mahamandaleswaras, Bukka I greatly extended his 
dominions to the South so that his son Harihara II who ascended the 
throne about the year 1377 assumed the full regal titles of “King of 
Kings and supreme lord of Kings’' and also called himself the lord of 
three seas. Harihara II was the owner of a much larger kingdom 
than either his uncle or father and was practically the lord of all the 
country, South of R. Kistna. Both Bukka I and Harihar^ II were 
constantly at war with their neighbours, the Bahmini Kings. 
Harihara II is said to have died in 1404. 

Revival of Vedic and Sanskrit learning:— Before taking leave 
of these founders of the Empire it is necessary to refer to the revival of 
Vedic and Sanskrit learning which took place in their time. We have 
seen that the new kings at the very commencement of their career 
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made a grant to the ancient and celebrated religious institution at 
Sringeri. The great commentary on the Vedas by Sayanacharya 
appears to have been commenced in the time of Bukka I and completed 
in that of his son Harihara II. We have several works from the pen 
of the great Madhavaoharya and some philosophical books from that 
of Vidyaranya. In fact every branch of the Sanskrit learning was 
revivified and enriched at this time as it had been ^ previously in the 
time of the Yadava kings of Devagiri under the auspices of the great 
Hemadri Pant. 

Religious revival :—lL}iQTe seems to have been also a great 
religious revival at this time and from the encouragement which the 
kings gave to this movement they came to be called the protectors of 
the path of the Vedas as the kings of Great Britain are called the 
defenders of the Christian Faith. Popular opinion attributes the 
whole of this work to one man Madhava who is said to be identical 
with Vidyaranya, As there seems to exist some confusion of thought 
on this subject, it is necessary to examine it a little closely. 

Madhavacharya^ Madhavamantri^ Sayanacharya^ Vidyaranya^ 
Vidyatirthax — Both in literature and inscriptions, we meet with five 
names in this connection. They are Madhava Mantri, Madhava- 
charya, Sayana Acharya, Vidyaranya and Vidya Thirtha. Madhava 
Mantri seems quite different from Madhav acharya. The former was 
a disciple of one Kriyasakti while the latter calls himself a pupil of 
Vidyatirtha and never mentions Kriyasakti. Sayanacharya was a 
younger brother of Madhavacharya and the reputed author of the 
commentaries on the Vedas which are popularly attributed to Vidya- 
ranya and called Vidyaranyam. Vidyaranya and Vidya Thirtha are 
by some regarded as one person but this is incorrect. Vidya Thirtha 
was the Guru of Harihara I and Bukka I as well as of Vidyaranya 
and the latter acknowledges him as such in his works. Vidyaranya 
succeeded Vidya Thirtha to the spiritual throne cf Sringeri. This 
Vidya Thirtha appears to have been spiritually a great personage, for, 
even Vidyaranya speaks of him as if he were the Maheswara or the 
great lord of the universe. 

Then there is the strong popular idea that Madhavaoharya 
was the same as Vidyaranya and that he assumed that name after he 
bacame a Sanyasi. I have tried to find some contemporary record 
either epigraphical or otherwise in support of this view but have not 
succeeded., 

Vijoyanagarami—TlaQ building of the great city of Vijaya- 
nagaram is, by tradition, referred to the year 1336 and is said to have 
been originally named Vidyaranyanagaram. In inscriptions, we do not 
hear of the city till the time of Bukka I and there seems no doubt that 
it was built by that king. From the beginning’ it was called Vidy^- 
nagara or Vijayanagara indesoriminatclyj aud it is not impossible 
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that the former same was lent by Yidya Thirtha who was greater -and 
more revered by the king than Vidyaranya. 

-Praudha Devarayai — In 1404, Harihara II was succeeded by 
his sons, Bukka II and Devaraya I one after the another. Then came 
Vijaya (in 1410) who was followed by Devaraya II, also called 
Praudha Devaraya. This King was constantly at war with the 
Sultans of Kulburga, and on two occasions his troops were joined by 
those of the king of Telingana before that kingdom was finally crushed 
about the year 1425. The Persian Ambassador Abdul Razak gives a 
graphic description of the splendours of the city of Vijayanagaram at 
this time. The city was in his view, “such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a place like it and the ear of intelligence has never 
been informed that there existed anything to equal it in the world”. 

An Italian traveller named Nicolo Conti who visited Vijaya- 
ni^ar at this time tells ns that there were in use at the time “Ballistae 
and those machines which we call Bombarders, also other warlike 
implements adopted for beseizing Cities” He adds “they (Hindus) 
call us Franks and say, while they call other nations blind, that they 
themselves have two eyes and that we have but cne, because they 
excel all others in prudence”. 

Last kings of first dynasty : — After Devaraya II who died 
in 1447, there came five kings in succession— viz. Pratapa Deva Raya, 
Mallikarjuna, Virupaksha I, Rajashekara and Yirupaksha II, who was 
practically the last of his dynasty in more senses than one. 
Yirupak sha II seems to have vacated the throne about the year 1486 
and the history of the period which intervened between this event and 
the aooes sion of the great Krishna Raya of the Tuluva Dynasty in 
the year 1509 was till a few years ago involved in great obscurity 
which was not relieved by the fact that during this period there were 
four kings-all of the name Narasimha. It was not known under what 
circumstances the Tuluva Dynasty founded by Krishnaraya’s father 
Narasimha came to occupy the throne and in what relation this 
dynasty stood to the first dynasty. We know now that between Ihe 
first or Sangama Dynasty as it is sometimes called and the Tuluva 
Dynasty, there was another small dynasty viz., the Saluva dynasty 
consisting of two kings and that both the Saluvas and Tuluvas were 
usurpers. This theory of double usurpation which has solved a long- 
standing mystery is referred toi in the account of the Yijayanagara 
Empire by Nuniz, and I dealt with it in my paper on the Devulapalli 
plates published in the 7th volume of the Epigraphia Indica, confirming 
that theory by otner evidences, Epigraphioal and Literary. 

This is what Nuniz says about the circumstances which led 
to the first usurpation. 

Whe theory cf double usurpation: — “As long as he (Yirupaksha) 
reigned, he was given over to vice, caring for nothing but women and 
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to fuddle himself with drink and amuse himself, never showed himself 
either to his Captains or to his people so that in a short time, he lost 
that which his forefathers had won and left for him, and the nobles of 
the kingdom seeing the habits and life of this king, rebelled, every one 
of them, each holding to what he possessed, so that in his time the 
king lost Goa, and Chall, and Dabull, and the other chief lands of the 
realm”. This description cannot fail to remind thqse that have read 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa of that profligate Prince the last of the 
Ikshvakus who spent all his time with women and pressed on one 
occasion by his ministers to show himself to his loyal subjects from 
the balcony of his palace, thrust out a foot through the window and 
said they must he satisfied with that. The profligacy and imbecijity 
of Virupaksha seems to have so enraged even his own sons that one of 
them is said to have killed him not for his own aggrandizements 
but in the interest of the Empire for, when the ministers proposed to 
crown him, he said “Although this kingdom may be mine by right, 
I do not want it because I killed my father, and did therein that which 
I ought not to have done, and have committed a mortal sin, and for 
that reason it is not well that such an unworthy son should inherit 
the kingdom. Take my brother and let him govern it since he did not 
stain his hands with his father’s blood” This younger brother whom 
Nuniz called Padea Row but whose name was probably Praiidha raya 
succeeded to the throne, and proved a worse king than his father. 

Thus, at this time, the empire owing to the incapacity and 
profligacy of its last rulers, had lost substantially in territory and a 
great deal more in prestige and it seemed as if the great Chinese wall 
which had been erected to stop the Muhamedan incursions more than 
a century before, was about to collapse rendering the country an easy 
prey to the Bhahmini kings. The ministers and the Vassals of the 
Empire met together to consider what should be done to prevent the 
impending danger, and it was decided that Saluva Narasimha or 
Narasinga Raya who was the most powerful Prince in the Empire 
and who ruled an extensive territory on the East Coast should assume 
sovereignty deposing the king. This scheme was at once given effect 
to. Narasinga marched straight to the palace. When the news of 
this was taken to the king, he did not believe it and ill-treated the 
informers. He remained strong in his igncjrant optimism till 
.Narasimha entered the palace when the only course which suggested 
itself to him was to escape by the back door. • He was not heard of 
again. This coupe-d’etat saved the Empire from dismemberment for 
more than a century. 

Second or Saluva Dynasty:— The second or Saluva Dynasty 
which was founded by Narasimha was not a long one. It had only 
two kings Narasimha and his son Immadi Narasimha, Narasimha. 
seems to have reigned only for 6 or 7 years after he ascended tl^e ^ 

^7 
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throne of Vijayanagara, viz, from 1486 — 1492, though he had governed 
his own principality for more than 30 years previously. He was a 
strong and capkble ruler and was much beloved by ' he people. He 
regained a great part of the territory which had been lost in the time 
of the previous kings. “He caused horses to be brought from Persia 
and Aden into his kingdom and thereby gave great profit to the 
merchants, paying. them for the horses just as they asked. He took 
them dead or alive three for thousand pagodas, and of those that died 
at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just as if it 
had been alive”. Narasinga, in fact, imparted fresh life and vigour 
to a dying Empire and left it to his sons in a prosperous state. We 
find Muhammadan historians calling the kingdom, the kingdom of 
Narasinga from this period. Narasimha had two great generals in 
his service viz, Isvara Nalka and his son Narasa Naika father of 
Krishnaraya. On his death about the year 1492, Saluva Narasimha 
appointed Narasanayaka regent to his two sons who were still young. 
The first son seems to have died early. Nuniz says he was murdered 
by Narasa Nayaka’s enemies to attribute the crime to him. There is 
no epigraphical record of this unfortunate prince. We have several 
inscriptions of Immadi Narasimha, the 2nd prince and these show 
that the king was only a figurehead and that the real ruler was 
Narasanayaka or Narasanayaningaru. 

Nuniz says that Narasanayaka had king Immadi Narasimha 
secretly killed and had himself proclaimed his successor since there 
was none available who was in any way related to the late king. 
Ferishta tells us, on the other hand, that the young king died in 
one of the wars with the kings of Kulburga. 

Second usurpation and Third or Tuluva Dynasty'. — With Immadi 
Narasimha, the Saluva dynasty ended and the third or Tuluva dynasty 
commenced in 1505 with Narasanayaka. There is, however, no con- 
temporary record showing that Narasanayaka actually proclaimed 
himself king and it is open to doubt that whether Narasanayaka or 
his son Bhujabala Viranarasimha should be regarded as the first king 
of the third dynasty. The titles Bhujabala (strong of arm) and Vira 
(heroic) of the latter show that he had to do much to keep the 
kingdom that had been acquired by his father. This second usurpation 
of the Karnatic throne seems to have taken place about the year 
1505 A. D. Bhujabala Viranarasimha reigned till 1509 when his 
younger brother Krishna Devaraya ascended the throne. 

Political state of the Deccan at the accession of Krishna Deva 
Raya: — Krishna Raya was the greatest Monarch not only of his 
dynasty but all the dynasties that ruled the Karnata Empire. By the 
time he came to the throne, the Bahmini kingdoms had become 
dismembered into five principalities the most important of which were 
Bijapur, Ahmednagar, and Golconda. Bijapur was the most powerful 
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and nearest to Vijayanagar. The kings of Orissa had become very 
powerful and extended their dominions as far South as Udayagiri in 
the Nellore district. We have seen that the Provinceb of Udayagiri 
formed a part of the Karnata Empire in its early years. It is not 
known exactly when and how it passed to the Gajapaties. It is 
probable that it changed hands during the time of the last kings of the 
1st dynasty. Orissa and the Mohamedan states combined, as we shall 
see, against Vijayanagar but Krishna Raya proved more than a 
match for them. Another important event of this period is the 
settlement of the Portuguese on the West Coast. Vasco de Gama 
arrived at Calicut in 1498 and since that time, the Portuguese 
gradually strengthened their position there so that by the year 1505 
they had a Governor of Portuguese India, in the person of Almeida. 
They were at this time purely merchants and through them, both the 
Hindus and the Mohamedans obtained their cavalry horses from 
Persia and Arabia. 

Krishna Raya signalized his accession to the throne by 
building a tower to the temple of Virupaksha Swami at the Capital 
and by grants of Villages to the temples and Brahmins. From the 
beginning, he set his heart on winning back for the Empire those 
portions which had been lost to it in the expiring yeirs of the 
1st dynasty and which still remained in others’ hands. These were 
the Raichore doab and the provinces of Udayagiri and Kondavidu. 
Before he could start on an expedition against these places, he had a 
small revolt to suppress at Ummathur after reducing the chief of 
this place named Gangaraja to obedience. 

Krishna Rayas Expedition against the East Coast: — Krishna 
Raja Vijayam says that he marched against the territories of his 
Mohamedan neighbours. But Nuniz says that event took place in 
1520 after the close of the campaign against the East Coast and this 
order I follow. Krishna Raya started on his Eastern expedition in 
the year 1513. His first aim was the fort of Udayagiri which was 
held by Pratapa Rudra Gajapati’s uncle Tirumala Rauttaraya Maha 
Patra. The fort was reduced after a seige of nearly 18 months and 
Tirumala was taken prisoner, KrishTimraya Vijayam mentions the 
following as the Vassals of the Empire whose troops fought on the 
side of Krishna Raya on this occasion — Viz., the chiefs of Aravidu, 
Toragallu, Gobburu, Nandyala, Owk, Velugodu, and Ravela as well as 
the Tuluva lords and the Boy as. 

Seige of Kondavid:—T^\iQ King then proceeded against Konda- 
vid taking in the way the small provinces of Kandukur, Vinukonda 
and the Palnad. The hill fort of Kondavid was considered impregnable 
and was defended by Virabhadra son of the king of Orissa assisted by 
generals Narahari Patra, son of Kumara Hamira Mahapatra, Janyaja 
Kesava Patra, Paschima Balachendra Mahapatra, Srinadharaju 
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Lakshmipati raju, Pusapati Rachi raju and two mohamedans 
Malla Khan of Raichur and Uddanda Khan. The Fort was taken 
after a seige two or three months and Prince Virabhadra and his 
generals were all taken prisoners and released after peace was 
restored. The fall of Kondavid is said to have taken place on Saturday 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of the month of Ashada in the 
Saka year 1437 cor^'esponding to 23rd June 1515 A. D. Some inscrip- 
tions attribute the reduction of Kondavid to Krishnaraya’s minister 
Saluva Timma who, Nuniz tells us, accompanied the King on this 
expedition, and uSe the chronogram Saluvanka to denote the year in 
which the fort was taken. Tiinmarasu was probably the second in 
command at the seige of Kondavid, the king himself leading the 
entire army. 

Return of Krishna ^eva Raya to Vijayanagara : — After this 
the king returned to his Capital leaving. Saluva Timma as Governor of 
the new province, so that he might pacify the country. On his way 
he visited the celebrated temple of Amareswara in Amaravati on the 
. banks of the Kistna, in the Guntur District where he made many 
gifts. He weighed himself against gold and distributed it to Brahmins. 
His queen Chinna D^vi is said to have made the gift called Ratna 
Dhenu (cow of gems) and his other queen Tirumala Devi performed 
the gift called the Seven seas. The King gave to the temple the 
village of Pedda Maddur for the merit of his father Narasa Nayanin- 
garu and his mother Naga Devamma and two other villages named 
Nidumanur and Valluru free of all burdens to 108 Brahmins well 
versed in the four Vedas. On the same occasion, he granted 
two villages in the newly conquered country to his Puroliit Ranga. 
nadha Dikshita. These gifts were made on Sunday the 12th of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadam in Saka year 1437 i. e , just a fortnight 
after the fall of Kondavid. The king then returned to Vijayanagara 
where he built the temple of Sri Krishna to commemorate his victory. 

Krishna Deva Rayahs Expedition against Kalinga: — Krishna 
Raya was not satisfied with taking back from the Gajapati the 
territories which the latter had wrested from the last kidgs of the 
first dynasty but wished to invade Gajapati’s own kingdom and seize 
his capital Cuttack. Saluva Timma tried to dissuade him from this 
undertaking on the score of immense difficulties that beset it, for, 
the country through which they had to pass was hostile and difficult 
of access abounding, as it did, in hills and forests and considering the 
great distance between the destination of the troops and the base of 
operations there was every chance of their supplies being intercepted. 
Moreover, the Gajapathi was a respecter of Gods and Brahmins and 
was he not more fit to be befriended? These considerations did not 
appeal to the king and he decided to invade the kingdom of Kalinga. 
Saluva Timma accompanied him leaving his son-in-law Nadendla 
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Gopayya in charge of Kondavid. The King seems to have started again 
within six months of his return to the capital from Kondavid, for, we 
find him making gifts to the temple at Ahobalam in the Kurnool 
District in the month of pushyam in the same year, while on his way 
to Kalinga. We find him next encamping at Bezwada from where he 
visited the temple of Sri Andrha Vishnu at Srikakulam near Masuli- 
patam and it was here, he tells us in his Amuktamalyada, that he 
received divine commands to write that great poem. He reached 
Simhachalam in the Vizagapatam District in the first month of next 
year (Dhata). Both he and his queens made valuable gifts to the great 
temple of that pl^ce. This was in March- April of 1517. 

What happenned at Cuttack : — The King met with little or no 
opposition in his passage through the kingdom of Kalinga and Saluva 
Timma’s fears seemed to have been unfounded. But as he reached the 
capital of the country the king began to see evidences of the strength 
of the Gajapathi and his courage began to fail him. The Gajapathi 
was, after all, stronger than he (Kristnadeva Raya) thought and 
he excelled in the number and efficiency of war elephants. He 
had, moreover, 16 generals called Patros in that country whom it was 
difficult either to vanquish or win over. Fighting was thus attended 
with great risks and retreat was out of the question. In this predica- 
ment, Saluva Timma advised the king that the only way open to them 
was that of bheda i. e., causing differences between the Gajapati and 
his generals. He proceeded to execute his scheme at once. He 
ordered 16 jewel boxes in each of which he placed some valuable jewels 
and also a letter purporting to be from Krishna Deva Raya. He 
despatched the boxes by 16 messengers to the 16 Patros who suspecting 
that it was an attempt to tamper with their loyalty grew indignant, 
seized the messengers and placed them bofore their king who had the 
boxes opened and the letters read out. The letters ran as follows: — 
“ Krishnadeva Raya king of Karnata sends his love to the sixteen 
Patros. - You have, according to your promises, furnished us with 
information regarding the several forts to the kingdom of the 
Gajapati. We are much pleased with you and send you these presents. 
You must do one thing now. The battle is to begin tomorrow. You 
should, while pretending to fight, deliver “him” into our hands. You 
may rely on our rewarding you in a fitting and handsome manner. * 

At the reading of this letter both the king and the generals 
were dismayed. The king suspected secret correspondence between 
his own generals and Krishnadeva Raya and believing he could not 
rely on the loyalty of his Patros, he left the city secretly in the 
night and took shelter in a forest. 

The next day the generals and the troops hearing of the king’s 
departure, lost heart and offered little or no opposition to Krishna! 
devaraya, who entered the city with his army and established himself 
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there. Thus Saliva Timma’s stratagem completely succeeded and the 
king’s respect for him became greater than ever. Negotiations were 
subsequently of^ened by the Gajapati from his place of retreat and as 
Krishnadeva Raya’s object was to humble the Gajapati rather than to 
annex his dominions he offered them back to him while, in gratitude, 
Pratapa Rudra offered his daughter to Krishnadeva Raya. On the 
return journey, Krishnadeva Raya visited the great temple of Simha- 
chalam again and made a gift to it of two villages Pedagani and 
Aganampudi with their hamlets, which he had taken from the 
Gajapati for this purpose. This gift was made in the Saka year 1414 
(a. D. 1519.) Thus ended their memorable expedition against Kalinga 
to which we find frequent references in the poetry of the time. There 
is a verse in Manucharitra which describes the Eastern Campaigns of 
Krishnadeva Raya. It compares the prowess of Krishnadeva Raya 
to a spreading fire which was first kindled by the steel of his sword 
striking the flint of the Udayagiri hill, and spread northwards con- 
suming every thing in its way till it reached Cuttack compelling the 
Gajapati to flee in confusion. The Gajapaties were at this time the 
most powerful kings in Southern India after the Karnata Kings and 
Krishna Devaraya’s greatest boast was that he vanquished the Gaja- 
paties. We are told, in Manucharitra, that after the conquest of 
Kalinga, Krishnadeva Raya planted a pillar of victory at Pottunur 
(near Bhimilipatam) the writing on which was deciphered by the gods 
who attended the annual festival of the God of Simhachalam, by 
applying to it the lamp back which was the ill fame of the king of 
Kalinga. The pillar is not now to be seen. 

Story of a marriage between Rurusliotnina Gajapati and a 
daughter of the king of Kanchi: There is a beautiful story current in 
Orissa regarding the marriage of one of their kings presumably 
Purushotama Gajapati and a daughter of the king of Kanchi. The 
king of Kanchi was presumably Saluva Narasimha. He had a very 
beautiful daughter whom Purushotama sought to marry. Narasimha 
refused to give her in marriage, as Purushotama was inferior to him 
in caste. Purushotama made war on Kanchi and seized the girl whom 
he swore, in revenge, to marry to a sweeper. He did not carry the 
threat, however, into effect immediately and his ministers wished to 
prevent, if he could so cruel a fate overtaking so beautiful a princess. 
Not long after this came the “ Dola Punnami ”, the day of the 
greatest annual festival at Puri. The kings of Orissa weje heride- 
tary sweepers to God Jagannadha and it was their privilege to 
personally sweep the floor of the hall in which the idol was placed on 
the “ Dola Punnami” day. While Purushotamadev was performing 
this duty on the present occasion, his minister who had arranged to 
ttave the princess brought and placed by the king s side, suggested to 
the king that he should fulfil his word by marrying the princess 
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himself. The king who had by this time, probably begun to repent of 
his mistake was glad to accept the suggested solution of the dificulty. 
If there is truth in this story, Krishnadeva Raya oQly returned a 
complment when he married the 'daughter of Purushottamma’s 
successor and this may have been one of the objects of the expedition. 

Expodition against Raichore : — Not long after his return from 
Kalinga, Krishnadeva Raya marched against the fort of Raichore 
which was then in the possession of Ismail Adil Bhaw of Beejapur* 
The cause of this war is said to be the refusal of the Adil Shaw to 
deliver up a Mahomedan named Siddi Marcar whom Krishnadeva 
Raya sent to buy horses for him from the Portuguese at Goa but who 
instead of doin§ so, absconded with the money into the Bijapur 
territory. We are indebted to Nuniz for a detailed account of* the 
seige of Raichore. He mentions the following Hindu captains and 
their forces. 

The chief of the guard Kamanayak led the advance with 
Thirty thousand infantry, thousand horse and sixteen elephants. 
After him went Triambaka Row with Fifty thousand foot. 
Two thousand horse and twenty elephants. Then went Timmappa 
Naik with Sixty thousand foot, Three thousand horse and thirty 
elephants, and was followed by Adeppa Naik who commanded 
One hundred thousand foot soldiers, five thousand horse, and 
fifty elephants. Several others followed so that this Hindu army 
amounted to more than half a million infantry, Twenty-eight thousand 
cavalry and five hundred sixty elephants. The fort of Raichore 
was considered impregnable. Its ordinary garrison consisted of 
eight thousand foot, four hundred horse, and twenty elephants, and 
it was supplied with two hundred heavy pieces of cannon besides 
many small ones. The garrison was reinforced shortly before the 
arrival of the Hindu Army. Soon after the seige commenced Adil 
Shah came to the rescue of the garrison with his whole army. Krishna 
Deva Raya allowed him to cross the Kistna and then attacked him* 
A fierce battle ensued in the early part of which the Hindus lost so 
heavily that some of the troops began to flee followed by the conquer- 
ing Mahomadans. “When the king saw the way in which the troops 
fled he began to cry out that they were traitors and that he would see 
who was on his side; and that since they had to die they should meet 
their fate boldly according to custom,” ‘Vho ranges with me” he cried 
and imme^diately a great many captains with their troops thronged 
round him. The King harangued to them and said the day had 
arrived when the Adil Shaw could boast he had slain the greatest lord 
in the world but that he should never boast that he had vanquished 

him. “Then he mounted a horse and marched with all his remaining 
divisions commanding to slay without mercy every man of those who 
had fled.” This had the desired effect. The entire army fought as one 
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man and fought so well that within a few hours the Mahomadan army 
was completely routed and Adil Shaw himself and some of his cap- 
tains escaped upder false disguises. The annihilation of the Maho* 
medan army was prevented by the king who “ out of compassion 
commanded the troops to retire, that numbers had died who did not 
deserve death nor were at all in fault 

The king after that retired to the fort the garrison of which 
surrendered. The next day the king made a state entry into the city 
accompanied by his generals, sent for the principal inhabitants and 
assured them and the rest of the population through them that their 
property and persons would be quite safe. At the same time he issued 
stringent orders to his troops that there should be no plunder or other 
form of excesses. Krishnaraja Vijayam mentions one Pemmasani 
Ramalinga as Krishnaraya’s chief generals on this occasion. 

This was the last compaign of K^rishnadeva Raya. He lived 
for nine years after this which he seems to have devoted to the 
improvement of the internal administration of the country. 

State of the country in Krishna Rayas time : — We learn from 
the accounts of the two Portuguese writers that in th e time of 
Krishnadeva Raya the Empire was in a highly prosperous condition* 
The country was thickly peopled and had many cities. The lands 
were fertile and well cultivated. There were innumerable irrigation 
tanks throughout the country so 'much so that writing at the com- 
mencement of the 19th Century, Sir Thomas Munro said of the Ceded 
Districts that wherever a tank could be constructed it had already 
been constructed by the Hindu kings. Nuniz mentions that Krishna 
deva Raya had a very extensive reservoir constructed not far from his 
capital and that its water was taken to the city of Vijayanagaram in 
pipes for drinking and irrigation purposes. In order to encourage 
extensive cultivation under this reservoir, waste lands were assigned 
free of assessment for the first nine years. 

We are unfortunately not yet in possession of information 
about the incidence of land tax in those days nor the exact relation- 
ship in which the cultivator stood to the state. 

The country was parcelled out into provinces which were 
held on feudal tenure. Several of the feudal lords were heriditary 
princes. We find that the provincial governors and sometimes their 
subordinates made gifts to temples generally for the spiritual benefit 
of the king. Sometimes endowments to temples took the form of 
remission of local cesses of which several seem to have been*levied in 
those times. An inscription dated in Saka year 1452 in the reign of 
Achyuta devaraya, says that Rayasam Ayyaparaju Governor of 
Gandikota remitted the sum of 235 Pagodas being the amount of 
Durgathannayakavarthanalu (fort cess and commander-in-chief’s 
CQSs) which were then being levied in the villages belonging to the 
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temple of Bhairava Swami at Mopur in the Cuddapah District, so that 
money might be spent for the car festival of the temple every year. 
An inscription of Saka year 1466 in the reign of Sadasiva Raya 
shows that Nandyala Timmaya Deva Maharajulu who was then 
Governor of Gandikota remitted not only the two cesses referred to 
already but also the cesses known as “bedige, kanika kathalu and all 
other cesses” in all the villages belonging to temples and Brahmins. 
Paes mentions that duties were levied on all goods entering the city 
of Vijayanagar. This seems to have been done in all important cities 
and it also appears that the duties varied with the value of the goods 
and the rates werie fixed by the Government from time to time. 

An inscription at Kondavid of the time ofi Krishnadeva Raya 
dated saka year 1442, says that Kadendla Gopa Mantri who was then 
acting for his uncle Soluva Timmarasu as Governor of Kondavid 
assigned to the temple of Sri Raghunayaka which he had built re- 
cently in that city, the duties levied on certain articles entering the 
city limits. The inscription give^ a long list of the articles taxed and 
the rates to be charged per bag load of each. The lowest class com- 
prised salt, mangoes, brinjals, etc., which were charged at half a 
paikam (about k of a pie of modern money) per bag. Green gram, 
black gram, and all other grams, wheat, gingelly, tamarinds etc., were 
all put in one class and charged at a paikam., or pie per bag. There 
are other articles mentioned in an ascending scale of duty until we 
come to sandal-wood, lead, copper, etc., which were charged at 
six dammas or about three quarters of an anna per bag. 

The Portuguese writers say that the practice of Sati was in 
vogue in the time of Krishnadeva Raya. It is impossible to believe 
this, for the Hindu writers of this period make no reference at all to 
this matter and we have been brought up in the belief that the customs 
had died away before that period. 

System of }var fare in Krishnaraijas time: The system of 
warfare had undergone a change since the time of the Puranas. 
Chariots fell into disuse and in their place, artillery had made its 
appearance. We are told that siege guns were us.h both at Raichore 
and Kondavid. War elephants were still in use. They accomodated 
on their howdas a number of fighting men who discharged missiles 
from there and the elephants themselves wrought great haVv)C with 
the swords tied up to their trunks. Cavalry formed part of a Hindu 
army from the most ancient times and we see the kings of Karnata 
endeavouring to improve their cavalry by bringing horses from the 
Portuguese. The weapons used by the soldiers were arrows, swords, 
muskets, daggers, and spears. 

The use of artillery was yet in its infancy, so that the chief^ 
wings of an army at this time were, infantry, cavalry and elephants. 
The strength of the Karnata kings was in their Infantry, so, they 
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called themselves Narapatis or lords of men. The kings of Orissa 
had more war elephants than any other king, and on this account, 
they called themselves Gajapatis, while the Muhamadans were, by the 
Hindus, sometimes called the Asvapatis on account of their superiority 
in cavalry. 

Caste of the Tuluoa kings: — Nuniz says that “the king of 
Bisnaga is a Brahmin”. Of course, he is wrong. The Tuluva kings 
claimed to be Kshatrias of the lunar race and traced their descent 
. from Turvasu son of Yayati, This claim appears only in the records 
subsequent to the usurpation by the family of the Karnata throne and 
is not found in the Telugu Varnha puran^ini which was dedicated to 
Krlshnadeva Raya’s father while he was Saluva Narasimha’s general. 
On the other hand, we find that in almost all th ' inscriptions in which 
his name appears prior to the usurpation, Krishnadeva Raya’s father 
was referred to as Narasa Nayaka or Narasanayaningaru and the 
latter term is met with in two inscriptions of Krishnadeva Raya’s 
time — the Amaravati inscription of Saka year 1437 and Simhachalam 
inscription of Saka year 1439. The terms Nay .ika and Nayaningaru 
are usually applied to sudras and seldom to Kshatrias. We have again 
some books composed at Tanjore during the time of the Nayak kings 
and they show that the Tanjore Nayaks who were admittedly Sudras 
claimed relationship with the Karnata Kings. In the poem called 
Vijaya Vilasam, for instance, which was dedicated to Raghunadha 
Naik we are told that Chevva or China Chevva the founder of the 
family rose to greatness by marrying Murtimamba, younger sister of 
Tirumala Meha the queen of Achyuta Raya (Krishnadeva Raya’s 
brother and successor). This is confirmed by another poem called, 
Raghunadha Nayakabhyudayam from the pen of Raghunadha’s son 
and successor Vijaya Raghava. These considerations seem to suggest 
that the Tuluvas were probably Sudras. 

The position of Brahmins: — The Brahmin Law held an impor- 
tant position in those times. Nuniz gives them credit for being 
Vegetarians. They were, in his opinion, “honest men given to 
merchandize, very acute and of much talent, very good at accounts, 
lean men and well formed but little fit for hard work” They were unfit 
for hard work, they are said to have “carried the kingdom on” by the 
duties they undertook. 

He is rather hard on the poor Brahmin priests who, he says, 
“were very despicable men, because they always have mfich money, 
and are so insolent that even by using blows the guards of the door 
cannot hold them in check.” Paes is more considerate. He also 
speaks of two classes of Brahmins, one class that are “ officers of 
towns and cities .and belong to the Government of them and also 
merchants”. The other class he speaks of are priests and lettered 
men of the Pagodas whom the king honoured much. ,The Brahmin 
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we are told, were all married had very beautiful wives but the wives 
were very retiring and very seldom appeared in public. 

It seems that there were many in the country even then who 
called themselves Brahmins but ‘'they led a life very different from 
that of the real Brahmins to whom the king pays much honour and he 
holds them in great favour.” 

Saluva Timmarasu : — An account of Krishnaraya’s life and 
time would be incomplete without reference to his great minister 
Saluva Timma or Timmarasu. Paes and Nuniz tell us that he was a 
Brahmin and we learn from the telugu poem Rajasekhara charitra that 
he belonged to the Aru vela sect. He does not seem to have been one of 
these brahmins, “ who had not stomach for arms”, for, he seems* to 
have been a great soldier and to him is attributed the reduction of the 
fort of Kondavid, In those days most of the important officers in the 
state seem to have been also soldiers and the word mantri (minister) 
and Danda Nay aka (commander of forces) were often used indescrimi- 
nately in speaking of the same individuals. 

The Aruvela people seem to have been so called from the 
district in which they originally resided and which is called in 
inscriptions the Shatsahasra or Aruvela country i. e., the country of 
six thousand villages. This is described as having been situated on 
the southern bank of the Krishna river with Dharanikota in the 
modern Guntur district as its capital. It was in former times usual 
to call a country by the number of villages it contained, for instance, 
we have the Pakanadu, twenty-one thousand, the Kammanadu 
sixteen thousand and the Pallinadu three hundred. The Aruvela 
country was sometimes called Kronnadu or the new country but this 
name was less common. 

Aruvela Brakmins : Aruvela brahmins were a highly 
progressive class in those times of which we are considering. We have 
seen that as eaily as the reign of Bukka I a man named Vinu- 
konda Chandra Mantri was the king’s treasurer, a very responsible 
appointment then and another man of the same family held the same 
appointment under Harihara II. Saluva Timma was the Prime 
Minister of Krishiiadeva Raya as well as his elder brother and 
predecessor and his brother Govindaraja was Governor of the city of 
Vijayanagara. Timma’s nephew and son-in-law Nadendla Gopayya 
was Governor of Kondavid for a time and his brother Appayya 
governed the Gutti province at the same time. It is probable that 
many more of this class filled up less exalted positions. Public service 
became the avocation of this class to such an extent that they came 
to be called Niyogis to distinguish them from the other Brahmins who 
are called the Vaidikis. I learn that there are two classes of Aruvela 
brahmins in Mysore now one called the Aravolas and the other 
Vaidikis. . , 



GOVINDA DEEKSHITA 

The minister of the Tanjore Nayak Kings 

By N. K. VENKATESAM M.A.,L.T. 

About four miles to the south-west of Kunibakonam, is a 
village known as Patteeswaram or Dhenupuram. It is a renowned 
place of pilgrimage, situated on the northern bank of the river Tiru- 
malairajan, a branch of the Cauvery. The regibn in which the 
shrine is situated is known as the Sakti Vana, and tradition 
says that, when in this Vana or forest, Arabika or Parvathi 
was performing her tapas (meditation) in order to become one 
v/ith Paramasiva, Patti, one of the' four Kanyakas or maidens 
sent by Kamadhenu for doing service to Parameswari, made a 
Linga of sand and was worshipping it day after day in her own 
private Puja. The Linga that was worshipped by Patti is known 
as and the place where it was worshipped came to be 

known as Patteeswaram. In Samskrita, the names of the place and 
of the Linga are Dhenupuri and Dhenupureeswara. The Goddess is 
called Gnanambika— the Goddess of Divine Wisdom. In the yardi 
just in front of the Garbha — Grha (the Holy of Holies) of Sri Gnanam- 
bika, stands the majestic figure of one whose name is ever closely 
associated with Patteeswaram and also that of his Dharma-Patni- 
The oriental minister of the Tanjoro Nayak Kings of the sixteenth 
century stands there in his quaint oriental state-garb, with the long 
robe and with the curious head-dress of the day, the Devotee of 
Gnanambika, and he has beside him his accomplished and true Patni> 
the devotee of the simple Brahmana, Govinda Deekshita. To the 
generation that is slowly passing away just now, the name of Govinda 
Deekshita is a house-hold name in the part of the country, known as 
the Ohola Desa, and* traditions concerning him have therefore become 
many and interesting. His active and exemplary life as a true Brahmin 
at home and as a great statesman and minister at the court of the 
Tanjore Nayak Kings during a period of nearly three-quarters of a 
century has naturally made his name permanent and bis fame eternal. 

Govinda Deekshita was a karnataka Brahmin of the Asva- 
tayana Sutra of the Rigveda and his wife’s name is ascertained to be 
Nagamba. Tradition has assigned to TirunSgeswaram, a sacred 
shrine about 4 miles to the South-east of Kumbakonam, and to 
Patteeswaram, the honour of having been the place where the minister 
lived and spent his private life. But the fact that, the images of 
Govinda Deekshita and his wife are in the temple at Patteeswaram 
and that the ruins of his house are still pointed out at, Patteeswaram, 
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combined with the fact, which is very important indeed considering 
the age in which he lived, that the river Tirumalairajan, a branch of 
the Cauvery, which runs beside the village of Patteeswaram main- 
tains somehow an almost perennial supply of water, even in the 
summer season, when the Cauvery itself is dry in the Tanjore 
District — a very important requisite for a Brahmin of the type of 
Govinda Deekshita, may go to show that Patteesw^ram was the place 
selected by Govinda Deekshita for his private residence, rather than 
Tirunageswaram which has not these traditions or facilities for 
residence. A place called Tiruppalatturai, near Papanasam, in the 
Tanjore District, is also mentioned as the place where Govinda 
Deekshita lived. But, as has been said above, the name of Govinda 
Deekshita is closely associated with Patteeswaram and so we may 
quite fairly hold that the minister lived with his family in his house 
at Patteeswaram, on the bank of the river, where the ruins of a 
Pushya-Mantapa or bathing-ghat and the ruins of a portion of a wall 
of his house and of four pillars, said to have been at the entrance to 
his house, mark the site of his residence, according to tradition. 

It is said that he left his mortal body in the Sannidhi of Sri 
Gnanambika at Patteeswaram, where the images of the Deekshita 
and his wife are at present. It is also stated that he left his body in 
the Sannidhi of Sri Mangalambika at Kumbakonam. Life-like 
images of Govinda Deekshita and of his wife are now worshipped at 
Patteeswaram, while Lnzi/UtS known as ‘‘Govinda Deekshita Linga’’ 
are worshipped in the temple of Kumbheswara at Kumbhakonam and 
in the temple of Panchanadeesa at Tiruvadi, a famous shrine seven 
miles to the north of Tanjore and known as Dakshina Kailasa. Thus, 
Govinda Deekshita has passed from the category of men and even of 
great hero- souls, and has been deified and is worshipped as a saint in 
at least three famous temples in southern India. This is sufficient 
testimony to his true greatness. 

Although it is certain that Govinda Deekshita spent the best 
years of his life in the Chola country, as the minister of the Tanjore 
Nayak Kings, yet it seems to be clear that he was originally a native 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. From what has been related by 
Brama-sri Narasimha sastri garu, the late Dharmadhikari of the 
Mysore palace, himself closely related to the family of Govinda 
Deekshita, it appears that Govinda Deekshita was a native of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom, and that at a very early age, he acquired 
fame for his learning in the sacred lore of the Hindus. He appears to 
have been also an accomplished astrologer. He is said to have been a 
very pious Brahmin, strict in .the performance of his daily duties, as 
became the order of his birth or Varnasrama. . * 

. T her w-ay -in which the young,' learned and pious Brahmin, 
Govinda Deekshita- found his way into the Chola* Desa, as the minister 
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of the Nayak Kings of Tanjore is thus stated by tradition. Govinda 
Deekshita used to perform Agni-Hotra every day, in accordance with 
the injunctions *of the Hindu Shastras. He had a Nayak servant by 
name Chavappa^ whose duty was to tend the cows, maintained in the 
Deekshita’s house for the Agnihotra. One evening, seeing that the 
Nayak lad, who had gone out with the cows for grazing them, did 
not arrive at the usual time, and seeing that the cows were not ready 
for yielding milk for Agni-hotra, the pious and kind-hearted Deekshita 
started to find out the lad. On his way he saw, to his intense asto- 
nishment, the lad fast asleep under the shady branches of a tree, and 
the shining hood of a holy Cobra waving gently to and fro over the 
head, of the sleeping lad, as if holding the Svetacchatra or the white 
umbrella over the head of the future king. Seeing this, the Deekshita 
felt at once that the lad was born to be a king at some time, and 
returned home with the lad and the cows with immense satisfaction 
The lad in due course entered the service of the king, and worked out 
his way to king-ship ultimately. The story is also more simply 
related in another way. Govinda Deekshita, himself a good astro- 
loger, examining the palm of the lad who was his servant found that 
the lad Chavappa was destined to become a king one day in his life. 
The prophesy was fulfilled when Chavappa did rise to the position of 
a king in due course. 

Cfievvappa or lam S(vvappa : — Apart from tradition, it is a 
historioaljfact that in the middle of the sixteenth century, once 
Chevvappa Nayak ruled at Tanjore, over the tract of country known 
as the Chola-Desa. This tract seems to have covered roughly, the 
present District of Tanjore and parts of the present Districts of 
Trichinopoly and Madura, as well as of south Arcot, North .^rcot and 
Chingleput. This portion of the country was then under the rule of 
the kings of Vij ay an agar a, and the story is that Chavappa married 
Murthimamba, the sister of the queen Tirumalamma, wife of king 
Achuta-Devaraja and obtained the southern kingdom as his dowry. 
Tradition says that when the lad Chavappa married the royal maid, 
Govinda Deekshita, then at the court of Vijayanagara, was deputed 
by the king to visit the vast regions which were under the sway of 
the king of Vijayanagara at that time, and find out a suitable tract 
for being given as dowry to Chavappa Nayak, that Govinda Deekshita 
accordingly travelled about and found that the Chdla Desa, especially 
in the Deltaic portion of the cawvery, was the most fertile tract and 
as such worthy of being given as dowry to Chavappa. The special 
interest taken by Govinda Deekshita in this matter is explained not 
merely by his attachment to the court of Vijayanagara, but also by 
the fact that Chavappa, had been his own servant, before he entered 
tlv3 service of the king, and had the fortune of marrying the Queen’s 
sister. Tradition says that Chavappa had been a very intelligent lad 
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from his early years and that Govinda Deekshita introduced him into 
the palace. Ever since his introduction into the palace, Chavappa 
exhibited his extra-ordinary intelligence in various ways, and soon 
rose higher and higher in the king’s esteem. A story about Chavappa 
handed down by tradition is interesting in this connection. Once 
when a certain letter bf state received by the king, and just over-heard 
by the servant boy Chavappa, while being read in^ court, had to be 
reproduced in the absence of the original, mislaid somewhere, the boy 
Chavappa repeated the whole letter word for word. He thus showed 
his genius, which roused the admiration of the king. It is no wonder 
that such a lad became the royal son-in-law and a ruling prince also. 

When Chavappa was thus presented with the Tanjore Princi- 
pality and sent out to bear independent rule over the Province, he took 
with him, it is needless to say, his master, his best friend and 
well-wisher— Govinda Deekshita. Tradition goes so far as to say 
that Chavappa, instead of accepting the kingdom for himself, requested 
Govinda Deekshita to rule the kingdom himself, that Govinda 
Deekshita refused to accept the gift, as he — a Brahman a— was 
debarred from ruling a kingdom, but agreed to be Chavappa’s minister. 
It is said that Govinda Deekshita then crowned Chavappa as the King 
of Tanjore and he himself became his minister. Govinda Deekshita, 
who must have been then in the prime of his life, was a learned man, 
well-versed in Vedic and Shastraic lore, well-versed also in astrology 
and Music. He was besides a pious Brahmin, scrupulous in the 
discharge of his public duties, as the minister of Chavvappa Nayak. 

II 

The history of the Nayak race at Tanjore was all too brief, 
for the race began with Chavappa in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and ended with the fourth king Vijayaraghava Nayak in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Govinda Deekshita began his 
career as a minister under the first king Chavappa, continued as the 
minister of the second king Achutappa, and seems to have been 
helping in the administration of the third king Raghunatha Nayak, 
for a fe-vf years in the beginning of his rule.^ The statement in the 
District manual that Govinda Deekshita was minister under the 
fourth king is obviously based on the mistaken identity of the second 
king Achutappa with the fourth king Vijayaraghava, known as 
Achutanayak and also as Achuta Vijayaraghava Nayak. This 

1 Chavappa Nayak, (1549) to (1572) ( ? ) 

Achutappa Nayak. (1577) to (1614) 

Raghunatha Nayak. (1614) to (? ) 

Vijayaraghava Nayak. (?) to (1662) ^ 

4 short History of the Tanjore Princes by T. S. KuppusWami Sastri (in Tamil^, 
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conclusion seems to be incredible, when we see that between the first 
king and the fourth king there is an interval of nearly a century, 
so much so, that, even if Govinda Deekshita, like the illustrious 
unbearded English Minister Pitt, be considered as having become the 
minister of Ohavappa as early as, say, his twentieth year, when 
Vijayaraghava ascended the throne about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, he must have been more than a hundred years 
old. There is no tradition that Govinda Deekshita lived to such an 
advanced age and we have also no record of his work under the fourth 
Nayak king. From references which will be given later on, it will be 
seen that Govinda Deekshita was minister under the first Nayak king 
and so it seems to be unlikely that he was also minister under the 
fourth king. It seems to be clear, therefore, that Govinda Deekshita’s 
career as minister came to an end in the first part of Raghunatha 
Nayak’s reign. 

An inscription in Tamil of 1549 A. D., refers to ‘‘Chavappa 
Nayakar” and “ayyan’’^ 

The word “ Ayyan”, a derivation of “ Arya” meaning noble, 
was generally used for Govinda Deekshita, out of respect. In the 
reports of the archaeogical survey, he is referred to as Deekshitar 
“Ayyan” “Chavappa Nayakar ayyan” occurs also in an inscription 
of 1577. 

These two inscriptions show not only that Govinda Deekshita 
was the minister of the first Nayak king Chavappa, but also that he 
was so closely associated with the administration that his name was 
mentioned with the king’s name in the inscriptions of the time. This 

1. The inscription runs as follows ; Sriraan-mahfi-mandaleswara rajndhi-raja 
rSja-Parameswara Sri veerapratSpa sri Veera achuta-Deva-raja MahnrSjan 
Pritbivi RAjan Panni Arulaninra aakabdam 1654 idaumel sellaninra Nandana 
Saravataaram Karkata-nayittu purva-pakshattu saptamiyum s6ma-vrisa-ramum 
petra hastS-nakshatrattu nal vShalamallappa NTiyakkar puttiran dfidappa Nayakkar 
TanjS,v(ir pillifir Alag^swara pillfarSna Topparam ketta pilliaruppu tiruppan* 
perum&l nayinarku Tiruppanikku Kodutto dharnia Basana-pattayappadi innoyinarku 
tiruppani paraina devadSnamSha koduthu solamandalam Tiruchinapalli usHvam 
Tanjavhr sirmai Kaveri-yatru terku-karai Nityavinodha-vala-nadu milfPttu-ayiva- 
singam-rajan-pSttai keerumraatStta Palakkar sinnappa nayakkar avargaludiya 
punniyamahavenum enru koduttha Tanjainagara. 

Karkataka nSyutru pfirva-pakshattu Saptaraiyil somavAsararaum petra. 

2. Subhamasthu : Swasti Sri Sakabdham 1499. — idanmSl sellaninra vehudfinya- 
varusham ^ni-mAsam 12-t5di soma-varum prathiraa Kaluttu SSvappanayakar- 
ayyan-aohuthanSyakkar-ayyan Tanjarur-tatifirukku kodutha dharma-susana patta- 
yara Kandanolu narayakka gurun^than singappalli NSghupatta sgshO satiriyum 
Bolla tangalirai Kali-(^)ppittapadiy6td chandiraditta varaiyum sarvama-nyamSha 
nadakkavum inda darumatthukk, ahiidarn panninavan Gangaikkaraiyile KSra- 
rfintpaiuvaikkonra pSvattile pdhakkadavArfi-havenu. Inda darumatthai ahidam 
pann|n?ivan Syiram lipgattai-pidun^ina 4oshattile p6hakkadavan, 
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fact also confirms the feeling of respect which Chavappa always had 
for his benefactor and counsellor, Govinda Deekshita. A Tamil 
stanza in the Tamil version of the Sthala Mdhdthmya of Tiruvadi 
(Stanza 18)^ of 1605 refers’ to Govinda Deekshita as the inspirer of the 
Tamil rendering of the Parana, which was in Sanskrit. The year 
1605 takes us to the latter part of the reign of the second* Nayak king 
Achutappa (1577-1614). Yagna Narayana 'Deekshita, in his drama 
entitled Raghunatha Vilasa, says that when the play was acted, the 
king Raghunatha and the minister Govinda Deekshita were seated on 
the same simhasana or Royal throne, the minister sitting close to the 
king. This shows that in the reign of the third Nayak king, 
Raghunatha also Govinda Deekshita continued to enjoy the ‘full 
confidence of the king, and the author of Sdhitya Ratndkara says also 
that Govinda Deekshita taught politics to Raghunatha Nayak. It 
appears, however, that Govinda Deekshita did not live beyond this 
reign, for except the reference in the District Manual, dealt with 
already, there seems to be no other evidence to sliow that Govinda 
Deekshita was minister to the fourth king also. The scene of the 
coronation of Raghunatha Nayak in 1614 is described in beautiful and 
flowing verses by Yagna Narayana Deekshita in his sahitya 
Ratnakara. ” It appears that his work was written prior to the play 
“Raghunatha Vilasa.” In the poem, Yagna Narayana Deekshita 
gives a fine description of the state of the Chola Desa in his day and 
refers to a war between Raghunatha Nayak ^nd the then Pandyan 
king, in which the Nayak king defeated the Pandyan king and 
married his daughter. To honour the victorious king in verse, Yagna 
Narayana Deekshita wrote his play entitled Raghunatha Vilasa , 
in which he speaks of the glory o£ the king and the reputation of his 
father, Govinda Deekshita. All these circumstances go to show that 
Govinda Dhekshita must have been the prime minister of Raghunatha 
Nayak for at least a few years in his reign. If we grant that he was 

1 , ^{^ea)^uS p sw iD^iueiDLD^FfF 

Qi^eSlLD&s^pQpir QaireSiBp ^ 06 uirs(^ 6 G)U.€S)LiiUJirCoeo 

^S(^6sar(B ^eB)eu(^^pfS0u^}^ QLDpsir^iiQu)(^inLiu 
QutreSleij^L^pm^ Quirp£VULfirir<saar oji^Quiiri^ ;su9^!rp Lja^pQpear^K 

2. “Raghunatha Vilasa,” Scene I. 
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at the Nayak court, till, say, 1620, then Govinda Deekshita must have 
occupied the ministerial chair for nearly three quarters of a century. 

That Govinda Deekshita could have been the minister of the 
Nayak kings for such a long period appears quite likely, considering 
the enormous change that was effected in the Cliola Desa during that 
period. The description of the country given by Yagna Narayana 
Deekshita certainly makes us think that all that tract must have 
been turned into a veritable Paradise in South India; the position 
which it holds even to-day, by the efforts of the Nayak kings and their 
able minister, Govinda Deekshita. The first king, Chavappa, is said to 
have been very charitably disposed. He is said to have given grants 
of lands to persons and institutions, as is seen from the inscriptions 
referred to already. It was also under Chavappa’s direction that the 
temple and the gopura at Tiruvannamalai in the present North Arcot 
district were rebuilt. An inscription in the temple and the existence 
of an “ayyan” Kulam (tank) and “AyyaiY street in Tiruvannamalai 
go to show that Chavappa and Govinda Deekshita must have adopted 
an extensive plan of charitable works in order to beautify and improve 
the territories which were under their sway. The canal known as 
Chavappan Eri, near Tanjore, owes its origin to the effort of Chavappa 
Nayak undoubtedly.^ Further it is stated that the present port at 
Tanjore was built when Chavappa began his rule there, in accordance 
with the plan of Govinda Deekshita who designed the fort and had it 
built in the form of what is known as Garuda Vyuha, so that the fort 
when looked at from a height, presents the appearance of. a Garuda 
(the Vahana of M^ha Vishnu). 

The scheme of public works started by Chavappa seems to 
have been continued during the following reigns also, because the state 
had the great advantage of a continuous policy under the guidance of 
Govinda Deekshita. The second Nayak king Achutappa, known also 
as Chinna Chavappa, esteemed Govinda Deekshita, as much as 
Chavappa had done, for he is said to have looked upon him as “Kula- 
kootastha purohit” — the counsellor of the originator of the Dynasty, 
and also as “Kulamanthri” — the minister of the Dynasty, From a 
reference in the Sahitya Ratnakara, we see that as the consequence of 
a Karnataka war, Achutappa, the second King, had to give up the 
throne which was ascended by Raghunadha Nayak. A whole canto 
treats of mantralochana (secret counsel) of King Achutappa with his 
minister Govinda Deekshita and his son. The same honohr seems 
also to have been shown to him by the third king, Raghunadha Nayak 

1. Tradition has it that Brahraaohari (Kannodian) who dug the canal from the 
Tambraparni, known as the Kannadian Kal was the servant of Govinda Deekshita 
(vike— the story of the canal in the Annual Report of the Madras Arohselogipal 
lurvef for 1903-04— P. 84-85). , 
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as has already been said. Yagna Narayana Deekshita says that 
Govinda Deekshita placed the sacred ashes (Vibhuti) on the fore-head 
of Raghunadha Nayak in the place of the usual Pattam or the gold 
plate — the mark of Royal authority customarily placed on the fore- 
head of the king at his coronation or Pattabhisheka. 

Pattabhisheka is the act of sprinkling water on the Patta 
(which has been affixed to the fore-head) and thereby consecrating iti 
as is done at the installation of a King or Guru, formal inauguration 
or coronation, when all persons present throw flowers, akshata etc* 
on the person crowned. 

Glossary I — P. 28. Report of the Madras archaelogical survey 
1903—03. 

This is particularly note-worthy as showing the tolerance of 
the king who was by faith a vaishnavite and his regard for the 
sage-like minister Govinda Deekshita. 

It is no wonder then that for. a period of nearly seventy years, 
the Chola country had the rare opportunity of being improved steadily, 
in the peaceful reigns of the first three Nayak kings and under the 
able guidance of the state by a genius like Govinda Deekshita. It 
was in the reign of the third Nayak king that troubles seem to have 
slowly invaded the peaceful palace of the Nayak kings, and it was 
exactly then that the master-hand of Govinda Deekshita was removed 
from the helm of the state by providence. It is with great pity that 
we must now look upon the all too brief story of the Nayak race at 
Tanjore, after the figure of the Govinda Deekshita was removed from 
the state. For we learn that the next Nayak king, Vijaya Raghava 
was not only the next in succession to Raghunadha, but was also the 
last of the race at Tanjore, the rule of the kingdom then passing on^ 
to the sturdy Maliarashtra kings. A small tradition in this connec- 
tion is somewhat interesting to recount. Although the Nayak kings 
were Vaishnavites by faitli and Govinda Deekshita was an advaitio 
Brahmin of the saivite persuasion, yet during the rule of the Nayak 
kings at Tanjore, both Siva and Vishnu temples were equally well 
attended to by the state and the Brahmins were always treated with 
the respect due to them in accordance with the Shastras. The temples 
at Chidambaram, Kalahasti, and Tirupati seem to have been renovated 
in the reign of the second King, Achutappa Nayak. It is said that 
Raghnadha Nayak and Govinda Deekshita renovated the Ramaswami 
temple at Kumbhakonani and had the wliole of the Ramayana 
pictorially Topresented on the inner walls of the temple. There are to 
be seen even to-day, several of the representations in every bad state 
of disrepair, calling for immediate attention. The Vishnu temple of 
Sri Mushiium in the South Arcot District, the temple at Rameswaram 
etc., seem to have been renovated by Raghunadha Nayak and Govinda 
Deekshita. It is worthy of note that an inscription of the reign of 
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Chavappa, relating to a grant of land to the Fakirs at Tanjore, places 
a heavy moral penalty on those Mohammadans that chose in any way 
to interfere with the right vested in' the Fakirs. This exhibits the 
extra-ordinary tolerance of the Hindu kings for the followers of alien 
faiths. While the tir&t three Nayak kings held the balance between 
rival faiths in the state, the fourth king, Vijayaraghava Nayaki 
grew some-how to be a rank Vaishnavite, and tradition says that 
this was the reason why the Nayak rule came to an end with him, 
because he left off the evenness of temper so essential for a king, 
and became a partisan in his religious faith and hence in his public 
conduct as king. 

Ill 

It is now time to turn to some of the work of charity with 
which the name of Govinda Deekshita is closely associated. It has 
been said before that Govinda Deekshita and his wife are worshipped 
in the form of a life-size images in the temple at Patteeswaram, while 
Lingas known as “Govinda Deekshita’, are worshipped in the temples 
at Tiruvadi and Kumbakonam. Generally in Siva temples, only the 
Saivite saints are worshipped, and it is only in one Siva temple that 
the image of Sri Sankaracharya is placed and worshipped, viz., at 
Conjeevaram. It is not usual to have images of Smartlias (the saivites 
who follow 'smritis) in temples for worship; while so, Govinda 
Deekshita and his wife alone have had this unique honour. To have 
had such Divine worship granted to them in this age, Govinda 
Deekshita must have done something which could be expected only 
from the Divine Being. When we examine the traditions, we have 
no doubt that Govinda Deekshita was a typical Brahmin in his 
private life, and did his work always as a servant of God. It has 
been said before how', when Chavappa offered the crown to him, 
Govinda Deekshita not only refused to accept it, true Brahmin as he 
was, prevented as such by the Shastras from being a ruler, but he 
also agreed to be Chavappa’s counsellor instead, in accordance with 
the injunction of the Dharma Shastra — that it is the Brahmin’s 
fundamental duty to advise the ruler and always work for the good 
of the state and of the happiness of the people by means of Tapas» 
yagna, counsel etc. To us now it may sound rather fanciful if 
I should speak of Govinda Deekshita as the truest type of the 
Brahmin contemplated in the Hindu Shastras. He was minister of 
such a glorious type for a long period. His life was almost co-eval 
with the rule of the Nayak kings at Tanjore in the sixteenth century. 
He led a true Brahmin life at house. It is said that he never was 
without “ J. ” at home. It is said that he would perform his 
agnihotra at the exact times at the 2 twilights (sandhyas) and proceed 
frv)m his residence at Patteeswaram in his palanquin to Tanjore 
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during the day to perform his ministerial functions, at the fixed hours 
of the day. It is said that in his house there always -glowed the 
‘*Tretagnis” (the three Fires-garhapatya, Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni — 
to be tended in every Brahmin’s house incessantly,* his own, the 
eight fires of his eight sons and that of his one son-in-law). Is a house 
of that type to be called the abode of Gods or of men? No wonder 
Govinda Deekshita had not merely the grace of the Divine Being, but 
himself became Divine in his own life. He preformed the various 
yagnas (sacrifies) laid down in the Veda and distributed charities 
widely and brought into existence many permanent institutions 
known by his name to this day — It is said that he gave the sixteen 
raahadanas (great gifts) ordained in the smrifcis, and known as “Shodasa 
mahadana” and that the sixteen Lingas around the Mahamakha tank 
at Kumbhakonam were established there by Govinda Deekshita to 
mark this great event and to ivnoke the grace of Isvara for the good 
of the world. Again it is said that he gave one Agraharam in the 
name of each Tithi (day of lunar month) and that the village now 
known as Ichangudi in the Tanjore Distrect is still called 

the Ekadasi Agraharam. It is said also that in commemoration of 
the completion of all the Yagnas by Govinda Deekshita, after he 
performed the Yaga known as Sarvatomukha, he set up four grand 
pillars. This incident is referred to by Yagna Narayana Deekshita 
in his “Raghunadha Vilasa None of these pillars is, however, 
to be traced now. In several villages Samh Havanas are made in the 
name of Govinda Deekshita on important days, even to this day. 
It is also said that the third King Raghunatha was blessed with the 
throne for helping Govinda Deekshita in the performance of the Yaga 
known as Vajapeya, in which the king himself held the umbrella 
over the head of Govinda Deekshita I All this is confirmed by the 
titles used in referring to the Deekshita. In Tantrasikhamani 

1 itt? 

IT?.! ^ 1 1 
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( ) a commentary on the Miniamsa sutras of Jaimini by 

Sir Rajachudamani Deekshita, Govinda Deekshita is referred to in 
these terms : — 

t 

These go to show not merely the god-like life led by Govinda 
Deekshita, but also the vast learning of the Deekshita, to which we 
shall refer presently. 

To speak about a few things in which we have his name even 
to-day, the Ayyan Kulam (tank) and the Ayyan Kadai (Bazaar) in 
Tanjore, Ayyanpet, a village between Tanjore and Kumbakonam, 
on the South Indian Railway, Ayyan Vaikal (canal) — an irrigation 
channel north of the Coleroon, starting* from the Akhanda Cauvery, 
the Ayyan them (street) in Tiruvannamalai, already referred to» 
are some in which we have the name of Govinda Deekshita to thi» 
day. Again the Yagasala street and the Yagasala Mantapa at 
Kumbakonam are said to mark the place where Govinda Deekshita 
performed his Yagas on the banks of the Cauvery. A house in the 
West Ayyan street at Kumbakonam used till recently to be pointed to 
as his house at Kumbakonam and it is said that all the members of 
his class used till recently to perform marriages etc., in that ancient 
family house. It is said that he built the temples at Kuttalaun, 
Tirupalathurai and several other ancient shrines in South India. It is 
said that the celebrated Mahamakliam tank at Kumbakonam owes its 
present condition to Govinda Deekshita. In connection with this, 
a story is told, that, when the Nayak king doubted the sacredness of 
the mahamakham tank, Govinda Deekshita, by his Puja to Ganga 
Devi, made the Goddess stretch her hands above the water and receive 
his oblations, thus proving to the Nayak king the sacredness of the 
tank, which attracts millions of pilgrims to this day. It is said that 
on seeing this wonder, the king gave gold equal to his weight for the 
renovation of the sacred Mahamakham tank. A work of sculpture in 
the Mantapa on the bund illustrates this tradition. Govinda Deekshita 
provided the tank with an extensive flight of steps all around the 
tank, no where else so constructed, and also erected raantapas and 
gopuras for the sixteen Lingas all round the bund of the tank. These 
are some of the items in which we still see historical evidence of Ills 
unbounded charities. It is said that on one occasion when Govin 1 ' 
Deekshita was proceeding in his palanquin to the mouth of thj 

1. Colophon Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts. Vol. IX. 1910 
(Mjidras) P. 3300. 
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C^uveri for a cold bath, his palanquin happpened to pass a street in 
Mayavaram/ It is said that an old Brahmin did not get up as he 
should ha\’e done out of respect for the great minister who was 
proceeding in his palanquin, in accordance with the immemorial 
custom of the Hindus, but instead asked if the minister had any 
extra-ordinary power and if he could turn that old street which ran 
east to west into a street running north to south. This flouting 
challenge reached the ears of the minister, who, at once ordered that 
before his return from the bath, the street should be razed and a new 
street running from south to north should be laid immediately, leading 
straight to the bank of the Cauvery and that the best house in it 
should be provided for the old man who thus flouted him. It was done 
accordingly before his return from the bath. Govinda Deekshata also 
formed streets known as Mahadhana streets in important shrines, 
on this plan, as for instance at Madyarjunam (Tiruvidai Maruthur 
on the S. I. Ry.) and Swetaranyam or Tiruvangadu. It is said that 
Govinda Deekshita constructed also bathing ghats, pushy a-mantapas 
in various places such as Tiruvadi, Kumbakonam, Patteeswaram* 
Madyarjunam, Tiruvalanjuzhi, Vriddhachalam etc. The village known 
as Deekshita Samudram (or Mullakudi in the Tanjore Dt.) and 
Venkata Samudram (or Varahur, near Tirukkattippalli in the 
Tanjore Dt.) seem to be connected with Govinda Deekshita and his 
son Venkata Makhi. 

Above all, Govinda Deekshita seems to have done much for 
the temple at Patteeswaram, his own favourite place. In the temple 
there is an image of Ganapatl in the front court-yard first opposite to 
the small tank, c )ncerning which there is an interesting tradition. 
The Ganapathi is called Agjna (order or command) Ganapati. It is 
said that originally there was a fine big Mantapam in this first yard 
of the temples and that, when the Nayak king ordered the materials 
of the Mantapa to be removed for the use of some other temple, 
Govinda Deekshita sent word to the king that it was the command of 
the Ganapati that those materials should not be removed. The king, 
being a Vishnavite by faith, wanted a sign of the power of the 
Ganapati; and asked if the water poured over the image of Ganapati 
would flow down as milk. Govinda Deekshita said, “ yes ”. The king 
at once tested this, and found that the word of the Deekshita was 
true. The king then rescinded his order to remove those materials 
from the tSmple and even gave a -separate grant of land for the 
worship of that Ganapati, apart from the general temple funds. 
This continues to this day. In connection with the temple at Pattees- 
waram, there is another interesting tradition which is worth 
recording. It is said that, when Govinda Deekshita was residing at 
Patteeswaram, following his rigorous orthodox life at home and doing 
wonderful work. as minister at the Nayak Cpurt at Tanjore, always 
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utilising the public funds for the public weal, by daily doing some 
charitable work or other, and thus endeavouring to make life healthy 
and happy — th*e true end of a well-organised state — , one day it 
happened that he saw before his house an old faithful servant of his 
then gone to the regions of the dead a few years. He was a chandala 
and for his faithful service to his master, he had been, according to 
his rank in the social scale, made a messenger of Yamadharmaraja 
the virtuous God of Death. He had that day gone thither to take 
away the life of >a well-skilled mason, who had just then been engaged 
in the renovation of the southern Gopura of the temple, under the 
supervision of Govinda Deekshita. Worshipping his old master, the 
messenger of Yama, told Govinda Deekshita that he was then 
employed in the kingdom of Yama by the blessing of the holy 
Deekshita, that he had gone over to him to tell him what he had seen, 
and heard in heaven, that, while his name was extolled in heaven for 
all his glorious acts on earth, there was yet one item of charity to 
which he had not turned his attention, viz., the establishment of 
Nandavanas, public Qower-gardens for purposes of Puja. To show 
that he was speaking truth and that he was in fact the messenger of 
Yama. he said that he was, under the orders of Yama, gone thither 
then to take away, at a mentioned hour, the life of the skilled mason 
who was working in the temple at that time. Govinda Deekshita, 
desiring at once to save his trusted mason from death, attempted to 
evade the dictates of Providence, and bringing the mason down from 
the Gopura, locked him up in a room in his house and had the key 
safely with himself. But as fate would have it always, the Deekshita 
afterwards forgot all about it and when, just before that fatal hour, 
his service was most required for placing a huge stone in position at 
the top of the Gopura, some one asked Govinda Deekshita for the 
mason’s service; and all forgetfully he allowed the mason to go and 
do the work in which the Deekshita had all his interest engrossed- 
The mason went, placed the stone in position, but received a hit from 
his own tool, lost his position, fell headlong from the height and 
expired at the exact moment fixed for his death by the ruler of destiny- 
The Deekshita learnt the news and then consoled himself with the 
thought that his effort to save the mason was an act opposed to the 
law of Gods; and taking hint from the incident, he thought of the 
information given to him by the messenger of Yama regarding 
himself and proceeded at once to establish Nandavanas in‘ different 
parts of the country. A stone image of a man in lying position 
outside the temple at the entrance to the southern Gopura of the 
temple at Patteeswaram is shown to this day as marking the place 
where that illfated mason met his death. 

^ This tradition is interesting as showing us two things, that 
Govinda Deekshita made extensive repairs and thorou§:hly .renovated 
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the temple at Patteeswaram and that at a certain period of his life, 
he set about establishing Nandavanas far and wide in the Ghola Desa* 
In many places people point to such Nandavanas afe having been 
established by Govinda Deekshita. In imitation of those nandavanas 
evidently, the institution of Nandavanas in all villages has .become 
an ordinary feature in the Chola Desa. The place called GOvinda- 
puram to the east of Madhya rjuna, is said to have been the site of one 
such Nandavana, and the name of the village suggests its connection 
with Govinda Deekshita. 

We have thus reason to think, both from traditional accounts 
and ex:isting institutions, that the scheme of public works and 
charities pi inned and executed by Govinda Deekshita must have been 
a grand and an extensive one. It is no wonder that a tract of country, 
which Govinda Deekshita by his reforms and works with the willing 
co-operation of the Nayak kings, turned into such a fertile and 
beautiful tract, now has no parallel in south India, with its net work 
of temples, gardens, bathing ghats, Pushyamantapas, irrigation- 
channels etc. Yegnanarayana Deekshita’s description of the Chola 
Desa, referred to before, cannot be considered to be mere poetic 
imagination, when we realise the work done by the state in this tract 
of country, during the later part of the sixteenth and the early part 
of the seventeenth century. An inscription at Patteeswaram on the 
northern wall of the inner eastern Gopura of the temple, shows that 
Govinda Deekshita sacrificed his self for the state, using every part 
of the state’s wealth for works of charity, for the good of the people, 
and never showed the least self-interest in his actions h 

We shall now turn to that item of his work, which has been 
most enduring and which shows the true genius of Govinda Deekshita. 
He was himself a very learned Brahmin and he realised the importance 
of culture in the life of a state. It was really with the eye of a true 
genius that he realised the importance of a far-seeing educational 
policy in the state, and established in the Chola Desa, which was 
under his ministerial jurisdiction, a net-work of Patasalas for the 
teaching of the Vedas, Vedangas, Vedantha and the Shastras of the 
Hindus. The Raja Patasala at Kumbhakonam, which traces its 
origin to the days of Govinda Deekshita, is still a centre of learning. 
Similar Patasalas are still seen in different parts of the Chola Desa. 
These Patasalas took the places of the ancient Gurukulas and really 
were educational centres of great ijnportance and are still so to a 
certain extent.* Hundreds of scholars in that part of the country, 
owe their learning to this Patasala system inaugurated by Govinda 
Deekshita in the sixteenth century. The Patasala system has not 


1. The inscription is in a mutilaiei condition. It runs thus;— 
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lost its vitality even now and the value of the system is still 
recognised far and wide. It will be quite easy, I ventilre to think* 
for our Matathipathis and truly public spirited Hindus who have 
hearts for the maintenance of Dharma and culture in the pure Hindu 
form in Aryavarta, to establish a regular university on truly 
Hindu lines, having these Patasalas as the nuclei. There is good 
scope for organised»praotioal work in this direction in the Chola Desa. 

IV 

Thus far I have dealt with the life of Govinda Deekshita as 
the minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjore. I have traced the 
origin of the Nayak rule at Tanjore in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, briefly related the chief features of the Nayak rule in the 
Chola country, the connection of Govinda Deekshita with the state* 
and the public works he did as the ininister of the Nayak kings, 
almost throghout their career at Tanjore. It is now time to turn to the 
man Govinda Deekshita and record what is known about him and say 
a few words about his family and private life. Govinda Deekshita 
was first a man and then a minister. He owes his greatness as much 
to the purity and dignity of his private life as to his multifarious 
activities as the minister of the Nayak court. He discharged his 
ministerial functions as conscientiously and as perfectly as he could. 
In his pravritti or “going forth” as a minister, he never allowed 
himself to forget that the true end for a Brahmin was nivritti or 
“drawing in”, I have already related how every day from his earliest 
years, he would regularly and punctually perform his Agriihotra 
enjoined on every true Brahmin as Nithyakarma. I have also 
related how he, in his life, performed all the yajnas which have to 
be performed by every true Brahmin and how he directed several of 
his charities along lines which would make life worth-living for 
people in the Chola Desa. The benefits of these works carried out by 
Govinda Deekshita are still enjoyed by the Hindus in Southern India* 
while Govinda Deekshita thus led a perfect life at home as a true 
brahmin, and while in the state he was so active and so beneficent in 
everything he did, he was also a very learned man. This has special 
significance in these days when most of our educated men think that 
eastern culture saps the roots of progress, instead of watering them. 
The value of the life of a man like Govinda Deekshita, who, perfectly 
steeped in eastern culture, was not dreaming in the wildevness and 
wasting away his lire in the mere search after Brahman, as eastern 
culture is supposed ignorantly by many to lead to, but mixed so ac- 
tively in public life, while he did not swerve an inch from the path of 
karma laid Jow i in le Veda, is really inestimable, especially in the 
modern age, wnen we are living amidst “ dilettantism and mammoni- 
sm” to use the expression of Carlyle. Here was a person, in this 
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very Kaliyuga, the age of Thamas or Inertia, the age of growing 
vice, hardly ^300 years ago, who was a learned brahmin, who led a 
truly brahmine life, and who did in the state, work ^ which several 
generations of ministers and statesmen have not been able to do and 
cannot hope to do in much longer time than was available to Govinda 
Deekshita. There is proof that god was in him, in and out. ■ 

Govinda Deekshita is always referred to as ^'advaita Vidya* 
charya'" (the master of “ advaita ’’ or “monistic” Tcnowledge) by Sri 
Raja Chudamani Deekshita in his Tantrasikhamani, referred to 
already. Govinda Deekshita’s son, yagna Narayana Deekshita, 
refers to him as Sri Pada Vakya Pramana Paravara Parlna srimad 
advaita Vidyacharya. Yagna Narayana Deekshita, in his “ Sahitya- 
ratnakara” ^ and in his “ Raghunadha Vilasa” says that Govinda 
Deekshita had “advaita vidya as his special study, that he churned 
the ocean of the six systems of Philosophy (shad-darsana) and gave 
the Amrita so churned to all learned men. This reference shows that 
Govindi Deekshita was not merely a learned man, but also engaged 
his leisure hours in imparting his learning to others. Venkata 
Makhi, another son of Govinda Deekshita, in one of his songp says 
that his father taught and thus firmly established the faith of Sri 
Sankaracharya — viz. advaita. ^ It is said that, ^while Govinda 
Deekshita was one day engaged in expounding to his disciples the 
commentary of the “Brahma Sutras,” known as “kalpaTaru** of 
Bhamati, a gloss on the Sutra Bhashya of Sri Sankaracharya, the 
great Appiah Deekshita, (born 1554) whose name is held in high 
esteem to this day in Southern India, then a young man, visited 
Govinda Deekshita. The two great Deekshitas had been brought to- 
gether for the first time on the occasion of Govinda Deekshita’s 
performing the Yajna known as Sarvathomukha at Madyarjunam. 
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Appiah Deekshita originally belonged to a village known as Adayap- 
palam near Arni in the present North Arcot Dt., and his descendants 
are still living ^in the Tanjore Dt. On this occasion of their second 
meeting, Govinda Deekshita asked the young Appiah Deekshita to 
give him an idea of his learning, when Appiah Deekshita very 
modestly expressed himself and said that he knew no Vedas or 
Shastras, but that he was an ardent devotee of Iswara who had Chan- 
dra Kala on his head and who destroyed Tripura.^ The 

acquaintance between the great men developed soon and Appiah Dee- 
kshita stayed away with Govinda Deekshita, collaborating with him 
in the noble task of imparting Brahma Vidya to their disciples. 
Govinda Deekshita struck with the learned and apt explanations 
given by Appiah* Deekshita, admired him for his genius and asked 
him to write a commentary on “Kalpa Taru”, saying in a humourous 
way that the Kalpa Taru which would give all to humanity needed 
the benevolence of Appiah Deekshita’s expression for its showing its 
inherent power.- It appears that Govinda Deekshita himself wrote 
a concise treatise on the shad-darsana, which he taught to his dis- 
ciples.^ He is also reputed to be the author of a special commentary 
on Kumarila Darsana, a inimamsa work. Appiah Deekshita quotes 
from this work “Siddhanta Lesa Sangraha,” he refers to Govinda 
Deekshita as “Advaita Vidyacharya.” 

Venkata Makhi, otherwise known as Venkateswara Dee- 
kshita, says in his Chaturdandi Prakasika that his father Govinda 
Deekshita wrote also a work on music known as Sangeeta Sudhanihdhid^ 


1. I 

2 . 


Taru = tree; refers also to the commentary known as “Kalpa Taru**. 

Vfik=word — refers to his power of exposition and to the inherent power of helping 
• mankind (by its power to give all — as the tree = and to help all to 
knowledge—as the commentary). 
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It appears also that Govinda Deekshita wrote a work of Jyotisha 
(astrology), as is seen from the reference made by the author of the 
Tamil work known as Thandava-malai\^ It also appeared that 
Govinda Deekshita wrote a commentary on the Sundara Kanda, 
of the “Ramayana.” It is a pity, however, that none of these works 
are extant, but we hope to get one or more of these works in course of 
time. In the absence of any of his works in original, we are unable 
to form a correct estimate of his erudition and Istyle. There is a 
sloka, however, which refers to his vast learning by saying that 
Achyuta and Govinda, the first and the last of the three holy names of 
God, Achuta, An,'fritha, and Govinda, were king and minister 
respectively and that they were respectively master of Astra 
(weapons) and Sastra (holy texts) and were skilled respectively in ’war 
and sacrifices (Yajnas).- 

Govinda Deekshita’s wife’s name is given as Nagambika or 
Nagamamba by Venkata Makhi. It appears that Govinda Deekshita 
had 8 sons and daughter. There is a tradition that his daughter 
died of Rajadrishti (the look of the king). One day, when the 
king paid a visit to the Great Minister at his residence, 
Govinda Deekshita’s accomplished daughter took the harathi to the 
king, as is the custom on such an occasion. The king naturally was 
pleased witli the accomplished lady, but unfortunately she died. It is 
said, afterwards by the evil effect of the look of the king, as is 
believed in by the Hindus. It is said also that one of his sons, an 
expert player on the Fma met with early death, as is believed, in 
consequence of the admiration of the king. The king, it is stated 
gave away all his royal ornaments to the young son of Govinda 
Deekshita, but that in a few hours afterwards, he died of the effect of 
Rajadrishti, Tradition says that it was then that Govinda Deekshita 


( 1 ) **u)[reSli5&s}js Q<Fir^freor 

eii<ot5sr!Si(^iky (oTiSsrsQsir&Ta, 

( 2 ) ^iEjQsiri^<oa>suSI;^/b 

uyfsSlib^ ^eSIesr fS (a^eSlih 

icij 06 ij 6 amuuir&aeiJiLj<oari 6 iiih^, P.261, 262, Report of skt. and Tamil 
manuscripts for 1896-97, Madras. 


2. He I'^fers to himself as the third son of Govinda Deekshita and Nagamba in 
his Chatur Dandi Prakasika 
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pronounced a curse on his clan, that wealth and beauty should not 
adorn his child at any time and the members of the Deekshita s clan 
still believe in the curse. 

Of his other sons, we know prominently of two, viz., 
Yajnanaray ana Deekshita and Venkateswara Deekshita, known as 
Venkatamakhi. Yajnanarayana Deekshita was a friend of the Nayak 
king Raghunatha, in whose praise however he wrote the play known 
as ''Raghunatha Vilasa\ already referred to. His master-piece 
" Sahitya Ratnakara' also been referred to. He’ wrote also a 
Champukavya known as " Raghunatha Bkupa Vijaya, ’ Besides being 
a great poet, he appears to have mastered Vyakarna (Grammar), 
Tharka (logic), Miinamsa (the science of interpretation) and Advaita 
Vedanta.^ Although we do not hear of any separate work on music 
as written by Yajnanarayana Deekshita, we still see that he had 
cultured taste in music, as well as in the science of dancing or 
Bharatha Sastra, from the references found in his work. A whole 
canto, the 8th in his Sahitya Ratnakara gives a detailed description 
of the techenicalities of the science of music. His son Venkatesa 
Deekshita was a scholar in Jyotisha (astrology) and his work 
"Jathaka Chandrika!' has been translated into English by Mr. B. Surya- 
narayana Rao. Chokkanatha Deekshita, the guru of Rajachudamani 
Deekshita, in the preface to his “ Bhashya Ratnavali ’’ says that 
he was induced by Venkatesa Deekshita to write that work. 
Venkatesa Deekshita or Venkata Makhi, the brother of Yajna- 
narayana Deekshita, is a familiar figure in the world of music. His 
treatise “ Chaturdandi Prakasika ” marked a turning point in the 
history of South Indian music. Mr. Subbarama Deekshita in the 
preface to his “ Sangita Samprathaya Pradarsini ” published under the 
patronage of the Raja of Ettayapuram, says that Venkata Makhi 
wrote his " Chathui'dandi Prakasika ” under the patronage of the 
4th Nayak king Vijaya Raghava and that it is still a standard work 
in the science of music. It was he that rendered the old 22 Swaras to 
12 and designed the present Vina adopted to the 12 swaras. It 
appears also that Venkata Makhi was the author of the Melakartha 
as is in vogue at present in southern India. The Hindus believe that 
through any form of knowledge, one could realise Brahman and obtain 
spiritual force power. Venkatamakhi is believed to have had such 
realisation by the science of music. Tradition says that when the 
4th king Vijayaraghava Nayak became an aggressive Vaishnavaite 
and compelled his subjects to put on the Sankha and Chakra Madras^ 
Venkatamakhi went to Madhyarjuna and praised the Deity in the 


1 . 
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temple in a melodious song ^ and prayed for the freedom of the 
subjects front their religious suffering that was inflicted on them by 
the king. The king, it is said, who was suffering from a terrible 
form of stomach-ache hastened to issue a proclamation allowing 
freedom of religious faith and practice to all his subjects in accordance 
with the eternal custom of kings in India and was then freed from 
his stomach-ache. Venkata Makhi composed several songs and they 
are given in the “ Sangeeta Sampradaya Pradarsint.*' In his songs» 
he refers to his learned father Govinda Deekshita, his mother 
Nagamba and his talented brother Narayana Makhi and his maternal 
grand-father. He takes pride in referring to himself always as the 
son of Govinda Adhvari and represents his parents as the incarnations 
of Parvati and Sankara " It is needless to quota his songs in large 
numbers for our present purpose. 

It appears also that Venkata Makhi wrote two other treatises 
Karmantha Mim imm^ a work on the mimamsa Sastra, and Varthi- 
kahliaranarn also a work on the same Sastra.^ He says he learnt 
Mimamsa from his brother Yagna Narayana Deekshita, whose 
disciple he was. Venkata M ikhi’s disciple was Neelakantha Deekshita 
the author of Siva L^^elarnava, which describes the Leelas of Sri 
Minakshi Sundareswara of Madura (published at the Vani Vilas 
Press, Srirangain). Neelakantha Deekshita was the grandson of 
Appiah Deekshita’s brother and it is said that Appiah Deekshita 
asked his grand-nephew to stay with Venkata Makhi and learn the 
sastras at his feet. The beginning of his work in which he speaks of 
the nature of poetry and the characteristics of a poet is couched in a 
style which discloses much resemblance to the style of Yagna 
Narayana Deekshita. An image of Neelakantha Deekshita, as seated 
on horso-back, is placed in the Sannidhi of Sri Minakshi amman at 
Madura. 

3. In the Qangavatharana Kavya, Sri Neelakantha Deekshita says that he was 
the disciple of Venkata Makhi, the author of Vfirthikfibharanam, that Venkata 
Makhi was of the Vashisti Vamsa and that his father was Govinda Deekshita, and 
that he (Govinda Deekshita) wrote a oomraentary on Kumarila Darsana, a Mimamsa 
work. 


Gangavatbarana X-*51. 
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Sri Raja Chudamani Deekshita, the author of “Tantrasikha- 
mani”, a commentary on the Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini.says that he 
was induced by, Venkatesa Deekshita to write his work. The terms 
in which he refers to Venkatesa Deekshita show that Venkatesa 
Deekshita also performed several Yagas, (sacrifices) and was a learned 
scholar.! 


In drawing this short and imperfect account of the great sage 
and minister, Govinda IJ^eekshita, I have no hesitation in asserting 
that the study of the life and work of this great personage of modern 
times is sure to be a source of great inspiration in this age to all 
those of us who have a love of our country, her glorious past, her 
inimitable culture and her grand institutions, social, religious and 
political, which still have that vitality in them which was imparted to 
theni by the ancient Rishis of Aryavarta. The life of one like 
Govinda Deekshita, who lived and worked among us only 300 years 
ago is bound to strike our imagination and to appeal to our sentiments 
more even than the lives of those ancient Rishis and statesmen of 
whom we read in our puranas and Ithihasas. Here was one who was 
perfect as a statesman and as a man, who ever walked in the path of 
God. His work in the state converted the whole Chela Desa into a 
veritable Earthly paradise. His religious devotion has left several 
institutions in the land which are bound to keep his fame and name 
green in our memories for ages to come. One story is enough to 
show how Govinda Deekshita was ever ready to help all to the best of 
his ability — one day while he was taking a walk he saw a young man 
uttering a sloka and ardently praying to the Sun for his grace. The 
Deekshita approached the young man and heard him uttering a 
sringara sloka (a piece of poetry containing sringara rasa or element 
of love) and not a song of devotion as he thought it was. On asking 
the young man, the Deekshita was told that the young man, desiring 
to be married and well established in life, had appraised a guru of his 
desire, that that Guru had given him that sloka for prayer to the sun, 
and that he had since then been continually praying to the sun with 
that sloka, not knowing anything as to what it meant. The Deekshita 
heard him and was amused. Seeing the young man’s ardent devotion 



» (Catalogue of Skt. manuscripts-Madras oriental library— 1910 P. 3299- 
Colophon). 
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and sincerity, the Deekshita took the young man with him and got 
him married, and well-established in life. 

In social matters, Govinda Deekshita appears ^o have been a 
permanent court of arbitration. One description at Patteeswaram 
shows how the class of weavers, known as Patnulkars always went to 
• him to settle all family disputes among them. Even now, when diffi- 
culties arise among this class of people, they go to Patteeswaram and 
in the presence of the image of Govinda Deetshita, settle their 
differences. Govinda Deekshita was an authority in Dharma Sastra. 
He v/as a true Brahmin and performed all the sacrifices enjoined in 
the Vedas. He was a master of politics and he steered the ship of 
state very successfully and gloriously for nearly three quarters of a 
century. At the end, he gave up all his estate, palace etc., to God and 
resigned all Karma-phala (the fruit of his actions) and had for his 
Vibhava or wealth only his Advaita Vidya and realised his Atman. He 
gave up all and in the last days of his life, he retired and spent his 
time in Thapas in the Saiinadhi of Mangalambika at Kumbakonam, 
as is popularly believed, and left the mortal coil to evolve from the 
prison house of mortal life and join the great Rishis of Aryavarta, 
in the regions of irnniortality. 

Thus passed out of sight this illustrious sage of the sixteenth 
century. Govinda Deekshita was a true hero while he lived and 
became a God after his death. As has been said at the out-seti 
Govinda Deekshita is now worshipped as a God in the form of Linga 
^at Kumbakonam and at Tiruvadi and as an image at Patteeswaram. 
He has beside him at Patteeswaram his consort, his Dharma Patni, 
Nagamba, the two standing there to-day as if to illustrate the famous 
line of Milton, ''Fie for god onlij, she for god in hirnf 
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THE PAMULAVAKA COPPER PLATE 
GRANT OF AMMARAJA 11 VUAYADITYA ^ 

Bij R. SUBBA RAO, M. a., L. T. 

This is onet of the two copper-plate inscriptions discovered 
recently by Sree Raja Vatsavaya Lakshmi Narasimha Raju Garu at 
Pamulavaka village, in Narasipatam Taluk of Vizag Dt. They were 
rescued from the hands of a local vaisya who had them pledged to him 
by a ryot, who found them in a pot, while digging earth in his land 
in the village. The rings and the seals of both the plates were used by 
the ryot for making bangles. The seals, it seems, contained the 
figure of a boar. The two inscriptions were handed over for study to 
my friend, Sree Raja Vatsavaya Venkata Neeladri Raju Garu of 
Tuni, who, in turn, handed them over to me for deciphering and 
publishing the same in this Journal. The two sets have since been 
acquired for the Society. 

This is the smaller and the older set which contains only three 
plates measuring each 7 i x 3 1; inches. The edges of all the three 
plates have been raised into rims, so as to protect the writing. The 
first plate has no letters on the obverse side, which serves the purpose 
of a cover. It is rather thin and contains on the reverse eight lines* 
The second plate is thicker than the other two plates and is written 
on both sides which contain eight lines each. The third plate is again 
thin and worn out and bears signs of containing some old writing 
which is beaten off and reimposed with the new matter which is 
written on the obverse side only and which comes to five lines. The 
whole inscription, therefore, written on four sides only, contains but 
twenty nine lines of matter. 

As usual, there is a hole, 1 4 inches from the edge of the 
plates, through which the ring containing the seal passes. As stated 
above, neither the ring nor the seal, into which the two ends of the 
ring will be soldered, is forthcoming, having been melted away. 
But it is learnt that the seal had the image of Boar and other symbols 
on it, which are usually found in all plates of E. Chalukyans. 

Language and Alphabet . — 

The language used is Sanskrit. It is partly in verse and partly 
in prose. The script is telugu of the tenth century with an admixture 
of Canarese letters. The letters are round and beautifully written. 
In words like mutte, savva, vajjita, bhayya, puvvatah, the letter ‘r’ 
(rdpha) is represented by doubling of the consonants which follow it. 

• ♦ This paper was read before the Seventh Annual General Body Meeting 
held on 7~4--1928. 
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The Anusvara is represented by a dot placed at the right top and 
sometimes it is represented by Nasal. The letter in ]^eohadi 
Vishaya (L. 28) is a strange letter whose sound is still found 
in Tamil. 

Subject matter of the Inscription : — 

This inscription relates to a grant made by Ammaraja II, 
who was Vishnuvardhaiia VI and who had* a second name, 
Vijayaditya. He was the younger son of Chalukya Bhima II, born to 
Lokamadevi, We learn from later inscriptions that he was succeeded 
by his elder half-brother, Danarnava who ruled for three years 
according to some accounts and thirty years according to other 
accounts. This king Ammaraja had the three paramount titles, viz., 
Maharaja, Parameswara, and Paramabhattaraka which became fixed 
from his time. His seals in other plates contain the title, ‘Sree 
Tribhuvanamkusa’ (The glorious Elephant-Goad (ruler) of the three 
worlds). He had also the title ‘Rajamahendra’ which came to be 
applied to his capital, Rajamahendrapura. 

The first five lines of the inscription give the usual Chalukyan 
titles (please vide translation). From line 6 to line 21, we get the list 
of Eastern Chalukyan kings of Vengi who were descended from 
Kubjavishnuvardhana, the founder of the line and the younger brother 
of Satyasraya Vallabhendra (Pulikesin II). The list gives the 
names of twenty-one kings, with their regnal periods. (Please vide 
translation). Lines 22 to 24, give the titles of Ammaraja, the donor 
of the grant. Lines 25 to 26 state that the village heads (Rashtra- 
kuta Prainukhan) and cultivators were assembled to note the Royal 
order. Lines 26 to 27 state that the grant was made to one, Kuchena, 
the grandson of the glorious Chamena and the son of Betona and his 
wife Jarakavva, in the Chavadvishaya and Barupunadu Kecohadi 
vishaya, with the exception of what was already granted to Gods and 
Brahmins. The boundaries in the East: — (Left incomplete). 

The inscription does not mention the boundaries of the grant 
made. Also, the usual benedictory and imprecatory verses are omit- 
ted. The names of the scribe and the executor are also not given. It 
is not possible to account as to why this inscription was thus left 
incomplete. Probably, the grant was never actually made. 

But this inscription is, however, important inasmuch as it 
shows tha^ the grant was made in the Elamanchi-Kalingavishaya and 
that the Eastern Chalukyan Empire during Aramaraja's time extended 
to Elamanohi Kalinga (Modern Vizag Dt.). So far, the inscriptions 
of this king were discovered in Guntur, Krishna, and Godaveri Dis- 
tricts only. The following inscriptions of this j^ing have been published 
in the Indian Antiquary Vols. VII and VIII, XII, and XIII and als<? 
in Epigraphia Indioa : — 
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1. The Padakaluru grdnt which gives his date of accession in 
Saka Era, corresponding to 5th December, 945 A. D. ^ 

2. Pamarru grant which mentions Ammaraja’s gift to Bodiya of 
Pattavardhani dynasty. 

3. Yelamarru grant. 

4. Gundukolan grant. 

5. Kanchumarru grant which mentions his gift taArhanandi, a 
jain guru of his keep. 

6. Mallipudi granf which mentions his gift to a Jain temple of 
Bezwada which was built by Durga Raja, one of his generals. 

In Andhra Patrika Ugali Sanchika, dated April l921, the late 
K. V. Lakshmanrao, published the Aruinbaka C. P. grant of Badapa 
Maharaja. The first sixteen lines of that grant give the Genealogy of 
the East Chalukyan kings from Kubjavishnuvardhana to Ammaraja II 
and practically resemble the language and alphabet of this grant. The 
names of kings and their regnal periods are identically the same. 
Badapa in his grant states that Ammaraja II protected (ruled) Vengi 
along with Trikalinga with justice but the latter’s regnal period is not 
given. Badapa states that, with the help of Kanna Raja (Krishna of 
Rashtrakuta dynasty) he defeated Ammaraja II and drove him out of 
the country. This Badapa is the elder son of Yuddha Malla II 
(927-934) and bears Sovereign titles. Probably, he ruled over Vengi 
during the supposed anarchic period after Danarnava’s rule, ie. from 
973-999 A. D. But from the grant itself, we got a different story. 
There is no mention of Danarnava. The regnal period of Ammaraja 
is not given. Badapa even defeated him with the help of Krishna, the 
Rastrakuta king and drove him out of the country (probably into 
Kalinga) and ruled over Vengi. According to the writer, there is an 
unpublished grant (C. P. No. 1 of 1916-1917) of Ammaraja which 
states that he ruled over Vengi for 11 years and then went to Kalinga 
leaving the throne to be ruled over, with his consent, by Danarnava. 
Evidently, this was the period of strife and civil war between the two 
collateral houses of Vikramaditya and Yuddhamalla, the sons of Kali 
Vishnuvardhana (843-844 A. d). There may be truth in the statements 
of Badapa about his own rule over vengi and it is easy to note the 
motive for the later rulers (Saktivarma, Raja Raja etc.) to omit the 
name of Badapa and to describe the period as one of anarchy. 

From the present grant, we get the following genealogy. The 
chronology is arranged from the date of accession of Ammaraja II 
(5th December 945 A. D.) given in his Padakalur plates (Indian Ant. 
Vol. 7. P. 15). Though the present grant gives a reign of 48 years to 
(10) Vijayaditya II, a period of 40 years only is allowed to him as is 
given in most grants — 
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The (younger) brother of Satyisraya Vallabh^ndra (Pulikesin II), 
hiz, 1. Kuba Vishnuvardhana I 614-632 A. D. 


2. Jaya Simha I 632-665 


(Indra Raja) 

I 

3. Vishnu Vardhana II 

1 665-674 

4. Mangi Yuvaraja 

1 674-699 


5. Jaya Simha II 7. Vishnu Vardhana III 6. Kokkili 712 A. D. 
699-712 1 712-749 

8. Vijayaditya I 749-767 

I 

9. Vishnu Vardhana TV 767-803 

I 

10. Vijayaditya II 803-843 

I 

11. Kali Vishnuvardhana V 843-844 


12. Gunaga Vijaya- 
ditya III 844-888 


(Vikramaditya) 

I 

13. Bhima I 888-918 


(Yuddhamalla) 

I 

16. Talapa Raja 925 


14. Vijayaditya IV 918 


17. Vikramaditya 18. Yuddhamalla II 
925-926 927-934 


15. Ammaraja I 19, Bhima II 934-945 
918-925 I 


(Danarnava) 
(Not mentioned) 


Ammaraja II Vijayaditya 

(The Donor of this grant) 

Ascended the throne on 5-12-945, 
in the 12tli year of his life and 
ruled for 25 years as revealed by 
later inscriptions of Raja Raja I 
and Kulottunga Choda Deva. 



text# 

First plate, second side. 

Om** svasti sri matam sakalabhuvana samsthuyamana manavya- 
sagdtranam 

2. Haritiputianam Kausikivaraprasada labdha^ rajyanam^ matrugana 

paripali 

3. tamna^ Svami Mahasena padanuyenam^ bavannarayana'" prasada 
• sama 

4. Sadita varavaraha lanchhiiiekshanakshana vasikrutarati^ mandala 

5. namasvamedhavabhriita snana pavitrikruta vapusham Calukyanam 

Ku 

6. lamalamkarishnoh Satyasraya Vallabh^ndrasya bhraia Kubja 

vishnu vardhdhano'^ shta 

7. dasavarshani ^ V6riigld68a mapalayat tatputro Jayasimha straya 

strim 

8. satah'’ tadanuj^iidra rajanandand Vishnuvardhdhan6 nava tatsunu 

rmam gi yu 


Second plate, first side. 

9. vaiajah pariica vimsatim tatputro Jayasimha strayodasa tadava- 
raja 

10. Kokkili^^ shanmasan tasya jyesht6 bhrata Vishnuvardhdhana 

stamucca tya saptatrim 

11. satam tatputro Vijayaditya bhattarako shtaiasa tatsutO Vishnu- 

vardhdha 

12. na shattrimsatam tatsuto Vijayaditya nar^ndra mrgaraja 

13. schoshtacatvarim^i satam tatsutali Kalivishnuvardhano dhdhyar- 

dhdha varsham ta 

14. tsuto Gunagankavijayaditya schatuschatvarimsata tadanujam 

yuvara^'*^ 

« 

♦ From the original platea. ** Represented by a symbol. 

1. Read Labdha. 2. Read R&jy^nam, 3. Read ^auam. 

4. „ Pfid^nudhya^anam 5. ,, Bhagarannarayaua. 6. „ Krutarat i. 

7.^ „ Var4han5. 8, „ varshani. 9. „ Satam. 

)0. H Kokkilih. 11 „ Sohashtaoatvarim. 12. „ Yuvaraja. 
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15. Vikramadityatupatdh^s sunuschalukya bhlma bjiupala strimsatam 

tatputr^h K6 

16. llabhiganda vijayadityah shanmasan tatsunu rani*maraja sapta- 

vashani^^ 


Second plate, second side, 

17. tatsutam Vijayaditya balamuccatya Talap6 masam^kanx tarn jitva 

Calu 

18. kya bhlma tanayo Vikramsditya 6kadai§.a masan tatastalapa 

rajasya su 

19. t6 Yuddhamallah sapta varshani tarn jitva Kollabhiganda vija^ya- 

ditya sut6 bhi 

20. marajO dvadasa varshani tasya mah^svara muttCO-'' rumasamanakrt^h 

21. kumarabhah I6kamad6vyahi^‘> khalu yassamabhava dammarajakhyah 

22. yo rup^na manOja vibhav^ua mah^ndra mahimakara mahasa hara 

m aripurada 

23. han6na nyakkurvan bhati vidita digavalikittih^'^ samasta 

bhuvanasraya srivija 

24. yaditya maharaja param^svarah paramabhattarakah parama- 

brahmanyah ela 


Third plate, first side. 

25. raamchi kalimga *barupunandu vishaya nivisin6 rashtrakuta 

pramukhan kutu 

26. binah savva nahayu^^ ajnapayati vidimastu^o vah srimat cam^na 

khyaya tatputraya^i 

27. betonakhyaya tadbhayya ya-^ Jarakavva majejanat tatputr6 kuchd 

khyaya^'^ pranani ca‘'^^ 

28. tyabhavtoa tasmai Kucdnikhyaya cayadvishayd Barupunandu 

recchadi vishay6 

29. d6va brahmanavaj jitaya sasani krtyaya yasyavadhayah 



puvvatah^^ 






13. 

Read Bhdpatdli, 

14. 

Read 

L Varshani. 

15. 

Read mOrttd. 

16. 

„ LOktfmadOvyak Kumfirfibhah, 


17. 

Etrttih. 

18. 

„ Sah. 

19. 

*» 

Sarva NahOya, 



20. 

,, vidita mastu. 

21. 

»» 

tatputraya. 



22. 

tadbbriryfiya, 

23. 

1* 

Kuchlnakhyaya. 

24. 

,, Prapanioa* 

25. 

Varjitaya. 

26. 

•t 

Sasant. 

27. 

„ Parvatah. 


i 
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TRANSLATION 

Hail ! Kubjavishnuvardhana, the (younger) brother of Satya- 
sraya Vallabhtodra, who adorned the family of the Chalukyas^ who 
are glorious ; who are of the lineage (gotra) of Manavya, which is 
praised throughout the whole world ; who are the sons of Hariti^; 
who obtained the kingdom (sovereignty) by the excellent favour of 
Kausiki; 3 who are protected by the troop of the Mothers * (of man 
kind); who meditate on the feet of (God) Svitni MahasS-na ; who have 
had the provinces of their enemies subjected to them, on the instant, 
at the sight of the ekbellent crest of Boar which they acquired 
through the favour of the Holy Narayana; and whose bodies have 
been purified by the ablutions, performed after celebrating horse- 
sacrifices— ruled over the country of Vengi ** for eighteen years. His 
son, Jayasiniha(I) ruled for 33 years; his younger brother, Indra 
raja’s son, Vishnuvardhana (II) i uled. for nine years ; his son Mangi 
yuvaraja ruled for 25 years ; his son, Jayasimha (II) for thirteen 
years; his younger brother, Kokkili for six months; his younger 
brother, Vishnuvardhana (III), having driven him out, ruled for 
thirty-seven years; his son, Vijayaditya Bhattaraka (I) for eighteen 
years; his son, Vishnuvardhana (IV) for thirty-six years ; his son, 
Vijayaditya (II) Narendra Mrigaraja (Lion of kings) for forty-eight 
years; his son, Gunaganka (Mathematician) Vijayaditya (III) ruled 
for forty -four years; his younger brother, Yuvaraja Vikramaditya’s 
son, Chalukya Bhima-bhupala ruled for thirty years; his son, Kola- 
bhiganda Vijayaditya (IV) for six months; his son, Ammaraja (I) for 
seven years; having driven out his son Vijayaditya (V) a mere boy, 
Talapa ruled for one month; then, the son of Chalukya-Bhima named 
Vikramaditya (II), having conquered him, ruled for eleven months ; 
and then Talaparajas son Yuddhamalla II ruled for seven years* 
then, the son of Kolabhiganda (IV) named Bhima (II), having con- 
quered him, ruled for twelve years. 

He was the very incarnation of MahQsvara and his wife 
Lokamadevi resembled, in. her form and beauty, IJma or Parvati. 

1, Calukki, caliki, calki, Chalukya, Chalukya, Chalukya. chalikya, Salki, Salki. 
salki are all found in the inscriptioas 2. Descendants of an original ancestress of 
the Harita Gotra, 3. Kausiki is the Goddess of Durga, the Goddess of war 
4 The mothers are the Seven mothers, (the Sapta raStrukas) who are the female 
counterparts of Brahma, Siva. Kuraara, Vishnu, Varaha, Indra and Yaraa, who are 
created to drink the blood of the demon, Andhaka. Their Vahanas (Bearers) are 
Hamsa (Swan). Vrishabha (Bull), Maydra (Peacock). Garuda (Kite), Varaha (Boar). 
Hasti (Elephant), Mahisha (Buffalo) respectively. A stone sculpture containing the 
Sapta Matrukas with their vShanas is found in the Madras Museum. 5. The Vardha 
Lanchhana or the crest of the Boar is found on the seals of the Eastern Chalukyan 
Inscriptions. Their coins called ‘varahas* bear the symbjl. 6. It is represented by 
the modern villages of Peda-Vdgi and Ohina-Vggi, six miles off Ellore. (Vide for 
the history of V$gi my note in the Journal Vol I, Part 2, page 98, 
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The son born to them, Ammaraja (II), the very Kumarasvami himself, 
by surpassing Manmatha (the God of beauty) in form, Mahendra in 
glory, Surya (Sun god) in bright lustre and Kara in burning the towns 
of enemies, reduced them all to inferior position and shone brightly- 
His pure fame spread in all directions. He, the refuge of all the 
worlds, the glorious Vijayaditya Maharaja, the Paramesvara, the 
Paramabhattaraka, and the Paramabrahmanya, having called to- 
gether all the cultivators and the village heads ‘(Ra^htra kutapra- 
mukhas), living in Barupunandu ^ Vishaya in Elamanchi-Kalinga^ thus 
commands : — Be it known : to one, Kuchina, grandson of the glorious 
Cham6na and the son of Bet6na and his wife Jarakavva, in the 
Chavadvishaya and Barupunandu Recchadi vishaya, with the exception 
of what was already granted to Gods and Brahmins, by making this 
grant of which the boundaries are : In the East. (Left incomplete) 


7. There is a village called ‘Barupula’ in Sarvasidhi Taluq of Vizag Dt. 

8. It means Kalinga of which Elamanchi (Modern Yellamanchili) was the 
capital. It is ihontioned in the inscriptions of Koickili Vikramaditya (709 a. I^,) 
his son Mangi Yuvaraja KOkilavarma, and Bhima I, (818-918 a D.) 

3 ^ 



THE GANGA VAMSAVALI OF PARLAKIMEDl * 

By B. Seshagiri Rao, m. a., 

{The Andhra Research University ^ Vizianagaram) 

(i) 

PREFATORY 

It gives me great pleasure to present a papeV on the Oanga- 
Vamsdvali of Parlakimedi at this annual meeting of our Andhra 
Historical Research Society, among others, for this reason, that 
during the year linder review i.e., 1927-28, the present Raja Saheb of 
Parlakimedi has become one of the leading patrons of this society. 
Members that attended the Kalingotsava of our society held during 
the last summer recess under the illustrious patronage of the Rajah 
Saheb of Parlakimedi at Mukhalingam remember how that celebration 
drew our marked attention to many problems of Kalinga History and 
how I then described in the barest outlines the salient points of 
the Sanskrit Kavya known as Ganyaranmanucliaritain composed by an 
Oriya poet Vasmleva Ratha Somayaji of the court of a ruler known as 
Sree Purushothama Deo. The Gangavamsavali of Parlakimedi that 
I would presently describe in this paper is different from the 
Gangavamsanucharitarn that I then described, but the proper apprecia- 
tion of the present chronicle requires some elucidation of the 
genealogy of the Gunga- Vamsa given in the Sanskrit Kavya. 

(ii) 

GANGA-VAMSA OF THE SANSKRIT KAVYA 

In the Saptama-parich6da or seventh chapter of the 
Ganga- Vamsanucharitam, the author gives a full genealogical and 
chronological account of the Gangavamsi Rajas who ruled in 
succession from Culiack in Odlira desa as their capital; and he counts 
among them six DSods, six AGisiinhas and six Bhanus as follows: — 

,i g'tSg'TT'Kiipb Sl.'ZP'gXigi 

d!£> r. ” 

w ^ \J 

* Taken as read before the Seveath Annual General Body Meeting held 
on 7.4r28. 
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And the first among these d^vds was Chudanga or Vudanga or 
Gaudaganga *who expelled the Gajapaty dynasty ruling then at 
Cuttack and usurped its sovereignty. Thus: — 

CJ&O ;oe 
o 

9 

5o;3^?o;5o X;^cs5bo5bi;Sag-53^X'lP> 


bv^-b -£)Ol^cssSo& »7o^dS»;^y'“^;5 §s$J52) 

cr*;5;6^3^iM\g sSyilT'^^ 


The first of these devas, Chudanga or Gaudagangadeva is 
evidently a foreigner who usurped the throne and power of a Gajapati 
king of Orissa, then exercising sovereignty from Cuttack as his 
capital. Many identify him with Anantavarma Choda Ganga of the 
Mukhalingam inscriptions and one point that lends colour to that 
suggestion is the fact recorded in J agannadham Kaiphiyat (Madras 
Local Records No, 14-6-22) that the last king of the Kesari dynasty 
of Cuttack had quarrel with his generalissimo Vasudeoa Vdhinipati 
who proved false and brought Chudanga Deo from the Karnata 
country, an* origin and habitat which agree well with the emigration 
of the ancestors of Anantavarma from the Karnata country described 
in that ruler’s copperplate grants. Whether this view requires 
modification or amplification is however, too soon to say 
confidently. This idea of usurpation of a Gajapati-dominion by 
Chudanga Deo, the founder of the Gangavamsa of Cuttack is doubtless 
supported by various traditions of Kalinga and Orissa. After 
eighteen rulers of this Gangavamsa ruled from Cuttack, the wheel of 
fortune had turned as nemesis would have it and Kajjal Bhanu the 
last of them, while on a conquering expedition to the south, found his 
ministers at Cuttack had revolted and had installed Kapilendra Deva 
possibly of the old usurped Gajapathi line — on his ancestral throne. 
This fact and its curious consequences are thus described in Vasudeva 
Ratha’s Kavya: — 
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io-c5|| XoXc6o^sife^8) 

73^l\l?sr*er'g 20^^811 




Kajjala Bkanu in quest of a kingdom kept up the usurping 
tradition of his ancestor Chwianga Deo, extirpated a Dakshinatya 
ruler of Gudarikataka and established a ruling power there, but from 
long domicile, his descendants gradually became themselves dakshi- 
ndtyas. Epigraphists would hold that the restoration of Kapilendra 
at Cuttack must have happened in the time of Ni.^saiika Bhanu whose 
inscription of date A. D. 1414 is found at Simhacbelam in the 
Vizagapatam District and who is there called GajdpaU, so called from 
the Gajapati dynasty,, whose throne* and power his ancestors had 
acquired by right of conquest and usurpation. But the Kavya makes 
N'issanka only the first of the six Bhanu s of Cuttack who are 
mentioned as follows:— 

Nissanka Bhanu 
i 

Atula Bhanu 

I 

Vira Bhanu 


Richika Bhanu 

I 

Madhupa Bhanu 

I 

Kajjala Bhanu 


There seems to be great need then for the collation of 
Epigraphical and Kavya materials even to settle this usurping 
Gangavamsa of Cuttack on sound chronological basis. However, the 
Gangavamsanucharitam gives Kajjala Bhanu unmistakably as the 
last of the Bhanus of Cuttack. When, with this knowledge, 1 
attended the Kalingotsava and enquired locally how it was possible to 
connect Mukhalingam with the present ruling line of Gangavamsi 
princes of Parlakimedi, which somewhat vaguely was tacked on to 
the Anantavarma line of Gangas by the researchers assembled there, 
I found from the Inam registers of that village that th^ same was 
granted* as an agraharam to the Maruvada family by a Parlakimedi 
ruler known as Sivalinga Bhanu; but neither in the Cuttack line of 
Bhanus^ nor in the Gudari-kataku Line of Dakshinatya Bhanus 
founded by Kajjala Bhanu, could I find the name Sivalinga Bhdnu. 
The names of these two branches of Bhanu Gangas stand thus in the 
Sanskrit KSvya:— 
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Cuttack line 

NissankS. Bhanu 
1 

Atula Bhanu 

I 

Vira Bhanu 

Richika Bhanu 
1 - 

Madhupa Bhanu 

I . 

Kajjala Bhanu 


Gudari-kataka line 

Kajjala Bhanu 
(in his line) . 

I 

Swarna Bhanu 

I 

Kala Shanda 


Chudanga Bhanu liarimani Bhanu 

I 

Nrisimha Bhanu 

I 

Ananta 


Pitambara Deo Vasudeva 

I 

Vira Sena 
Purushothama Deo 
(Patron of the author) 


(iii) 

PROBLEM 

Who, then, is fchi> Sivalinga Bhanu of the Parlakimedi ruling 
lino? If he is not of the Gudari rum Cuttack line founded by 
Chudangtf Deo whom Oriya and Andhra scholars seek to identify with 
Ananta Varvia Chodaganud of Mukhtxlingain, to what dynasty dees he 
belong, — i. e., to what other Ganga dynasty, because the Parlakimedi 
rulers have all along been known as Gangavamsi gas. The Kalingotsava 
gave me the problem of Sivalinga Bhanu of Parlakimedi for further 
research and also demonstrated that the Qangavamsdnucharitam is 
only one among the many yet untapped sources of Kalinga historical 
research awaiting to be collated with other materials as they come up 
and indicated how any conclusions that may be reached from published 
materials alone would be largely inconclusively tentative. Such a 
caution is all the more necessary because there are many influential 
and ruling dynasties in Kalinga to-day ‘in regard to whom any 
conclusions we may draw from partial evidences will raise very vil;al 
and far-reaching issues. 
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(iv) 

NEW LIGHT ON THE PROBLEM OF SIVALINGA'BHANU 

When in July following the Kalingotsava, our Mahin-ajah’s 
College reopened and attracted a good number of entliusiastic oriya 
young men from Ganjam for their B. A. degiee studies, I sought to 
interest some of them in my Kalinga historical studios ; one of them 
caught the idea of a search for records and placed in miy hands in 
January last, an Oriya Prase Clrroiiicle called Gdugavainsdra li composed 
by one of his own ancestors and purporting to give a genealogical and 
chronological account of the Gangavanisi Rajas of Pj rlakimedi and 
their several contributions to culture. As he read it out to me, I 
jumped in my chair with joy as I heard the name of SiraJinga Bhanu 
who first made Parlakimedi the capital of his dominions. Evidently 
I caught a new trail here and my discovery is that this Gangavamst 
of Parlakimedi is different from that described in Vasudeva Ratha 
Somayaji’s Sanskrit kavya. How both these are related remains to 
be established by further materials and further research. I shall 
content myself in this paper with giving a mere outline sketch of this 
chronicle as I am awaiting confirmation of its account from other 
oriya sources with which I hope to be establishing contact in the 
ensuing summer recess. 

Gangavamsdvali : Oriya Prose chronicle : 

This chronicle is written up to the time of the Yuvarajaship 
of the revered father of the present Rajasaheb of Parlakimedi, Sree 
Raja Gourachandragajapati Narayana Deo Bahadur C. I. E. At the 
place where it stops, it records the latter’s marriage at Nagarikatakam* 
a suburb of Mukhalingam, with the daughter of Sree Krishnachandra 
Deo, Yuvaraj of Jeypore, the revered father of Sree Vikramadeovarma 
garu of Vizagapatam, the chairman of Reception Committee of our 
Kalingotsavam, From these contemporary times, this Oriya chronicLc 
works back into the dim past to a period described as tlio year 973 
Kaliyuga Expired when it records a king called Pratapa Gajapati 
Virasri Brahma CJiudang a Vasudeva lx's having been installed at Puri 
and not at Cuttack, and in his own right and not as a usurper as in 
the case of Chudanga Deo, the founder of the Cuttack line. This 
Chudaiiga Vasudeva., the founder of the Parlakimedi line, is said to have 
been born to a Brahman by the boon of Gangamayi or the river 
Ganges. So far as I have been able to gather, there is only one record 
among the Oriental Mss. in the Madras Museum viz., “ the History 
of Langulesvaraswami ” (Local Records Vol. 37/p. 415) which mentions 
a Panda Brahman called Sayantana, a devotee of Langulesvara, in the 
city of Kolahala in Kalinga, as having a wife called Gangdniba who 
had, through the favour of Langulesvara, two sons called Vaswieva 

j 
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and Cliodangadrva of whom Chodangadeva reduced the Barabatti fort 
of Nrisimhajeva Kesari and married the daughters of Lakshmi- 
narayana Nrisimhadeva, his relation and was installed .king of Odissa 
rajy a and ruled from Cuttack as his capital. It is very significant 
that the Pratapa Gajapati Vira Sree Brahma Chudanga Vasudeva is a 
Gangdputra and that the three elements of his name are identifiable in 
this tradition of a Kolahalapura Brahmin Family who became 
kshatr6p6ta-dvijas or Brahma-Kshatris. It also connects him with 
the Chudanga usurper of Gangavamsanucharita kavyam of Vasudeva- 
Ratha. If this knot can be disentangled, as we may hope it can be, in 
the light of furtlier confirmatory materials, we will have solved the 
relationsliip between the Pitri and the CuLiack, lines of Gangavamsis, 
But that is far ahead of our present chronicle, secured by my pupil 
Suryanarayanadas. That the present Parlakimedi line of Ganga 
I^Jas oj-iginally hailed from Purl and not Cuttack is also attested to by 
the current oriya tradition that these Rajas do not generally visit 
Puri because if they do so, the Raja of Puri should resign his ruling 
power in their favour for three days perhaps in recognition of their 
having belonged to the major line of the Puri Gangas, There is also 
this parallelism between the Giidari Gangas (of Gangavamsanu- 
charitam) and the ParlaJcinicdi Gangas that the ancestors of both had 
to immigrate into the southern i. e., Andhra country on account of 
supercession at their original capitals. Our oriya chronicle narrates 
how one of the rulers of Puri known as Pratapa, Bhinia Deo had six 
sons by his caste wife and some more illegitimate sons of whom 
Pur u shot tama was the eldest. Undecided about the succession, Bhima 
Deo prayed to the God Jagannadh for light. The God appeared in a 
dream and urged the king to install Puriisholtama on the throne. He did 
so with the result that his legitimate sons headed by the eldest Kaliya 
Pratapa Rudra immigrated into the southern country. This Pratapa 
Bhima, Dco's father was Atithi Siddhesoara Bhima. Deo who was 
preceded in regular genealogical order by six Kesaris who were in 
their turn preceded by six Vasudevas, the first of whom was Brahma 
Chudanga V^asu deva noticed above. The genealogy and chronology 
of this Puri line up to their southern immigration is thus given in this 
oriya chronicle : — 



THE GANGA VAMSAVALI OF PARLAKIMEDI [j.A.H.R.S. 

( 14 kings ) 


yrs 

. mths. dys. 



68 10 0 

(Pratapa Gajapathi Vira 


Brahma Chudanga Vasudeva) 


28 7 0 

(Gang^swara Vasudeva) 

^^);5oA'c5)£3a3^^ 'ST' 560*^55 

89 il 0 

(Ananga Purushottama) 

^ IT* «S "SsS 

27 9 0 

(Pratapa Rajeswara) 


24 6 0 

(Sri Madana Vasudeva) 

\y €) 

88^ 10 0 

(Vira Sri Nrusimha) 

218 4 0 



24 0 0 

(Sarangadhara Kesari Deva) 


34 0 0 

(Gamdharva Kumuda) 


17 8 0 

(Ananga Kesari Deva) 


48 5 0 

(Ananga Bhima) 

—0 

28 10 0 

(Vira Marthanda) 


88 0 0 

180 6 — 0 

(Vira Padmanabha) 


84 2 0 

(Siddhesvara Bhimadeva) 


40 0 0 

74 2 0 

r 218 4 0 

1 180 6 0 

(Pratapa Bhima Deva) 

"JJao e^o. ^ 

1 74 2 0 

1 47 8 0 0 

Total. 


From these calculations it would appear that the Southern 
immigration of the Puri line of Gangas seems to have taken place 473 
years after its original foundation in that sacred city. 

The genealogy and chronology of the immigrated line which, up 
to the time of Sivalinga Bhanu who established himself at Parlakimedi 
began to rule a dominion called Panchakataka on the banks of the 
Indravati (between Jeypore and Bastar) are stated further on as 
follows ; — 
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VaSAVANAGABAKATAKA line of gangas 

( 13 kings ) 


yrs. mths. dys. 


T*t>a6 i 8j 

17 1 

10 0 

(Kaliya Pratapa Rudra Deva) 


26 

0 0 

(Anamga Madhu Rudra Deva) 


40 

0 0 

(Kaliyahamvira Deva) 


86 

0 0 

(Madana Vasu Deva) 

Ar--cr*c*5br9'S§ 

86 

0 0 

(Narayana Devu) 


80 

6 12 

(Nrusimha Devu) 

^ Tor* XT* cS5c> £3 

46 

8 7 

(Ajaya Rudra Narayana Devu) 


26 

1 16 

(Nrusimha Devu) 

ssj'&rtS'SS) 

rs 

81 

9 12 

(Madhukama Devu) 

8bgo« els' '?r‘ ssb tS» 

84 

0 0 

(Mrutyumjaya Bhanu Deva) 

;Sr»JiSs6!ijo2St5'Sc6 

87 

0 0 

(Madhava Sundara Deva) 


48 

6 8 

(Chandra Mauli Bhanu Devu) 


8J 

480 — 

0 0 

8 20 

(Svallinga Bhanu) 


^473 

J 480 

0 0 

8 20 


TtooS O. 

I 1103 

8 20 

Total. 


From this, it is clear that Sivalinga Narayana Bhanu Deva, 
the son of Swarlinga Bhanu established himself at Parlakimedi and 
became the immediate founder of the Parlakimedi Ganga line about 
904 years after its original foundation at Puri. 

The Genealogy and chronology of the Sivalinga Bhanu line of 
Parlakimedi, up to Jagannadha Narayanadeo, the contemporary of 
Zafar Ali Khan, the Fouzdar of Chicacole Circar in A.D. 1750, is given 
further on as follows : — 

(10 kings) 

yrs. mths. dys. 

28 — 0 — 0 (Sivalinga Narayana Banu) 

40 — 0 — 0 (Suvarna Kesari Devu) ^ 
26 — 0— 0 (Mukunda Rudranarayana) 

33 
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[j.A.H.R.S, 


yrs. mths. dys. 

18 — 2 — 6 (Mukunda Narayina Devu) 

12 — 6 — i2(AnanthaPadmanaba Narayana) 
-anTncc^rsTS^ 16 — 9 — 12 (Sarvajna Narayana Devu) 

(son of tke 1 

second wife, daughter r ® ^ (Narahari Devu) 
of Jemma Biapyi) . j 

«*5r*^-snxr*cfibET>'^^ 12 — 10 — 12 (Veera Auantha Padmanabha 
. Narayana Devu) 




\J 

(brother of 8) 

(contemporary of Zafar 
Ali Khan A. D. 1750 


I 18 — 8 — 


9(VeeraPrataparudra Narayana) 


ifar^ 


40 — 5 — 0 (Jagannadha Narayana) 


289 — 11 — 28 i.e., about 240 years. 


Thus, by the time of Zafar Ali Khan i. e., 1750 A. D., the 
Ganga line of Parlakimedi Rajas had been in existence, exercising 
sovereign rule in that part of the country, for about 240 years i. e., 
from about the year 1510 A. D., i. e., from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; but it had been in existence, originally established 
at Puri from a family of Kolahalapura in Kalinga, for over 900 years 
before that date. This takes us back to A. D. 610; the immigrant 
family however dates back to 430 years i. e. , to 1080 A. D. The Dirghasi 
Inscription of Raja Raja, the father of Anantavarma Chodaganga 
dated A. O. 1075 — 76 mentions the subjugation, among others, of a 
king of Khirnidi. If the king of Kimedi referred to in this inscription 
is to be identified among this branch of the immi grant Gangas of Puri, 
then, they must have belonged to a line of Gangas diff^'rent from the 
Mukhalingam Oangas. Could they have belonged to the Solar line of 
North Indian Immigrant Gangas of whom traces are found in the 
Kamata grants referring to the Jaina Ganga founders of the Ganga- 
vAdi kingdom? This much can be suspected from the fact that this 
chronicle refers to the coronation of Vira Sri Brahma Chudanga 
VaBudeva at Puri according to the traditions of Rama’s coronation. 
The Present Parlakimedi kings however have for long called themselves 
dtr^yos by gotra and Chandravamsi in clan. Here is another tangle of 
his^torical fact and tradition not unworthy of presentation to the 
scholars of our Historical Research Society on the occasion of the 
Annual Vardhanti gathering. 



A NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION FROM GANJ 

« 

By Prof. G. JOUVEiLU-DUBREUIL 

In Vol Part IV, Page 228, (April~1927) of “ The ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society”, an article of 
Mr. G. Ramadas is entitled as “ Vy^ghradeva” of the V^kitaka 
inscription of Ganj. I myself have published in ‘Indian Antiquary* 
(VoL LV, ParUDCXOIX~A, June 1926, Page 103.) an article on 
“ Vyaghra” the Uchchakalpa. Yet, I ought to add some more words 
on the same subject. 

The inscription from Ganj mentions a Vyaghrad^va. The 
termination “deva” indicates that this prince belonged to the 
Uchchakalpa family. Indeed, the founder of that family was called 
Oghadeva and his son was called Kumaradeva; Vy^ghra was the 
grand-son of Kumaradeva. 

Concerning the age of the Ganj inscription, the study of the 
alphabet i. e., the paleography, gives us a very clear indication bet- 
ween the inscription of Samudragupta (where a Vy^ghra is mentioned) 
and the Ganj inscrip|;ion. There is so vast a difference that more 
than a century separates the Vyagra who was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta from the VySghra of Ganj. I pray the reader to refer 
to a note which had been published quite recently in Epigraphia 
Indica (Page 362, Vol, XVII.), where Mr. K. N. Dikshit wrote as 
follows: — “The characters used in the Ganj and NAchna inscriptions 
are later in date than those of the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta. 
The present epigraph (inscription from Ganj) which is almost identical 
with the Nachna inscription can therefore also be assigned to 
Prithivishena II who must have died in or about the last quarter of 
the 5th or the opening years of the 6th century A. D.” 

So, there is no possible doubt: Vy&ghrad^va of Ganj was 
governing Bundelkand under the orders of Prithivishena II and was 
an Uchchakalpa prince. The VA-kataka king Prithivishena II was 
reigning towards 480 A. D, that is to say, more than a century after 
the expedition of Samudragupta. The Vy§.ghra of Ganj cannot be 
identified with the VyA.ghra mentioned in the AllA,hA.bA,d inscription of 
Samudragupta. 



BHASHYADIPA 


{By Mimamsakacharya S. K. RAMA.NATHA Sastri & 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi m. a.) 


Prabhakara,* a great mimamsa writer, wrote a. commentary 
called Brhati on Sabaraswamin’s MimamfiabJiashya^ About eight 
chapters in it are now available. A commentary^ on Brhati by 
Salikanatha called Rjuvimala extends over 12 chapters, the whole 
of which can be had with the exception of chapters 7 and 8. Salika- 
natha wrote four works. The first Bjuvimala, the second Prakarana- 
paSchika, the third Parisista and the last is Dipahikha, It has been 
said that Rjuvimala is a commentary on Brhati. The second is a 
treatise summarising the theories of Prabhakara on various items. 
The third elaborates such views of Prabhakara as are not clearly 
stated m either of their works otherwise. The fourth work, Dipasikha 
is said to be a commentary on Nibandha of Prabhakara. Madhava- 
sarasvati in his Sarvadarsana-Kaumudi and an anonymous author of 
Sarvadarsanasangraha attest to these compositions of Prabhakara and 
Salikanatha. 

I 

Sarvadarsana Kaumudi. 

In one of the colophons of JBrfiatij it is called JBhasJiyavivcirdna 
which, even as available upto eight chapters, consists of about 7000 
granthas while Madhavasarasvati calls its extent as 6000 in all. 


Salikanatha begins his Rjuvimala on Brhati thus:- 

wii 


The first verse seems to allude to one of Prabhakara 

and in the second, Chandra, is mentioned to have been an opponent of 
Pr^hakara and as an author of Vamadarsana or crooked philosophy. 
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Chandra’s views are criticised at length by -Murariinisra in his com- 
mentary on Tripadi of Prabhakara. 

We h^ve very recently obtained a fragment of a Mimamsa 
work on broken leaves whose colophon runs thus : — 

^ Hrf)??: qr?; 

A cursory glance over the fragment will convince anybody 
that the work deals with the theories of the Prabhakara school. It 
begins with the second pada of the first chapter and professes to 
explain the misunderstood terms of expression in the Bhashya of 
Sabarasvamin^ Its 'author does not enter into extensive argumentation 
as in Brhati which, incorporating the lines of Sabarabhashya, reads 
like a critical treatise and the same method is followed by Salikanatha 
in his Rjuvimala by simply augmenting th3 lines in Brhati by attri- 
butive phrases and clauses; but in Bhashyadlpa as far as available, 
only notes are given on certain expressions. In Nayaviveka an'd in its 
commentary called frequent references to a work called La(jhvi 

along with Brhati are found. Appayyadtkshita in his commentary on 
Srikantha bhashya refers to Prabhakara Vivarana. It is a bold sur- 
mise that this Bhashyadlpa must be a work of Prabhakara, referred 
to by various authors as Nibanlha and it is on this work that Sali- 
kanatha wrote his commentary called Dipaiikhd. The copy of the 
latter is said to be still available in Malabar. The whole work of 
Bhashyadlpa is not available to us; and it begins from the second pada 
of the first chapter. One of the quotations by Appayya Dhikshita 
appears to bear references to Tarkapada not found in Brhati, If it 
refers to Vivarana, it may go against the identity of Bhashyadlpa with 
the Nibandha and only further investigation must settle it. 

There is a work called Bhdshyapra lipa which also begins 
frgm the second pada of the first chapter. It is also a commentary 
on the jB/ias/iya of Sabarasvamin. It was wit ten by Sankaracharya 
the pupil of Govindabhagavatpiliyapada. It is quite a jlitferent work 
from Bhashyadlpa, as it upholds the theories of Kumarila and con- 
demns Prabhakara’s interpretation of the Bhashya. 

Scholars would be eager to know whether the great Sankar- 
acharya, who discarded ‘karma’ entirely, could ever choose to comment 
upon the karma-mimamsa elaborated by Sabarasvamin. It may be 
asserted that commentators as Upavarsha, Devasvamin, and Bhava- 
svamin work their commentaries on all the twenty chapters of 
Mimamsa which include Karma kanda, Devata kanda and Sariraka. 

1. The first leaf broken in thie beginning reads thus:— 

I ii 
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A learned commentator on Samhandhaoartika of Sureswara while 
explaining the proposition of Sabarasvamin against Upavarsha quotes 
a line to the effect that he would speak of a certain argtiment in his 
commentary on Sariraka i. e., Brahmashtra. Similarly, it may be 
summarised that Sankaiacharya, like great authors, might have writ- 
ten on Karma-Mimamsa also, selecting Sahara’s work for his comments 
But various circumstances stand in the way of attadbuting Pradlpa to 
that genius, the g^reat Acharya. There was one Sankarabhagavan, an 
ascetic and also pupil of one Govindabhagavatpala, in the family of 
Payyur in Malabar, who appears to have flourished about 1400 A.D. 
In all probability, he seems to have been the author* of Pradlpa, 

Bhashyadipa begins with the second pada of the first chapter 
while Brhati or vivarana starts with the first pada of the Bhashya, 
From a close examination of Slokavartika and TantravarLika of 
Kumarila and Brhati of Prabhakara, a bold conjecture may be advanc- 
ed that Kumarila’s arguments presuppose the existence of Nibandha 
of Prabhakara who, in turn, opposed Kumarila’s position in his 
Vivaraa or Brhati which was attacked again by Bhavabhuti in his 
commentary on Sldkavartika. Bhavabhuti says: — 

Again on the first sloka of sphotavada etc) 

^sgqq^ f^fq- 

and closes it with the remark qT'^spq: ” 

In the above extracts, the expression appears 

to refer to and though it means an author of imperfect 

study, it perhaps bears out the tradition that Prabhakara criticised 
the interpretations of Kumarila, his master,! almost every day at the 
beginning of his tuition and consequently earned his nick-name ^ 


• A pun upon the word 559 was made by in his in his 

driticiam on theory closing it as 



SAILODBHAVA DYNASTY OF KAUNGA 

By Sri L. N. Deb, m. r. a. s. 

Raja of Tekkali. 


Some years ago, an artizan while repairing the top of Somes- 
wara temple got three copper plates. Two of the plates he had 
spoiled and hearing that the remaining one was with him, I got 
it, in 1917, from him. From it I could understand that the first and 
the last plates have been spoiled. I gave that plate to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Edward Albert Gait, 
K. C. S. I. , C. I. B., I. C. S. to examine. He got it examined by Mahamaho- 
padyaya Pandit Haraprasada Sastri, M.A., O.I.E. and published it in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vol. IV, part II, as 
“Tekkali Inscription of Madhavarajah, the son of Pattavyallopa Rajah’’ 
In the above examination of the plate, some mistakes having been found 
out, in order to correct it, its history is given in the following lines. 
After the end of the chaitra dynasty in the fifth century, there 
was a place named Kongada between Kalinga and Utkala, where 
a renowned Rajah named Pulindasena was ruling. On account of soine 
strong reasons, failing to bear the burden of ruling the land? he was in 
searchof anran who should rule in his place. At that time some Rajputs 


being desirous of conquering some lands took shelter in the mountains 
of Utkala. Palindasena requested one fit person from among them to 
reign in his place to which the Rajput consented. On account of the 
Rajput’s coming from the mountain, his dynasty was known as 
Sailodbhava dynasty. The heirs of this founder ruled for some years; 
and the names of the rulers of the time when the copper plates were 
deposited on the temples are given below. Madhyama Rajah first 
began his rule in the early part of the seventh century. He had been 
entitled as Abhita. His son Dharmaraja was known as Ranabhita and 
Yasobhita. Dharmarajah’s son, Madhyamaraj II was known by the 
names of Sainyabhita, Sreenivasa and Madhavavarma. Madhyama- 
rajah II’s son, Ranakshobha was also called Ranabhita. In the 
year 620, Madhavavarma was a powerful ruler. From the history 
of Utkalla-it is known that this King had performed the AsvamMha- 
yaga in 620. From the four sets of copper plates of this dynasty oim 
so far, the plate of Madhavavarma’s time was found at Bugada, that of 

Madhyamaraja’s time at Parikudu and Khoroda, and that of Madh- 

yamarajah Ill’s time was found in the ten>ple of Siva at Tekkali. 
Ftora this, it could be understood that they had extended Kongoda up 


to Southern Ganjam. 

» 
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In Kalinga or ptkala, the kings of the Kesarl dynasty were 
ruling as independent kings from 520-1042 A.D. It is possible that the 
above mentioned Kings of the Sailodbhava dynasty were under the 
Kings of Kesari dynasty. Some say that at the beginning of the 
seventh century, Sasankaraj Narendra Gupta, the ruler of Western 
Vanga had attacked Utkala, but at that time Lalitendra Kesari, the 
strongest king of j;he Kesari dynasty in Utkala was ruling as an 
independent king. Therefore it is not right to say that Utkala was 
under any other rule at that time. In the tenth century, in the 
Southern part of Ganjam (present Tekkali) Padmachandra, a strong 
king was reigning. Rajah Ranakshobha of the above mentioned 
Sailodbhava dynasty drove away his brother Pattavyallopa who 
coming to the mountains which are at the Southern side of Kongada 
lived in the Malikeswara temple constructed by Bhima, and prayed 
for the self restoration to his land. According to his brother’s order, he 
collected an army and defeating the Tekkali king Padmachandra, lived 
at Bhendi constructing a fort there. There is a temple of Siva which 
appears to be the Siva temple constructed by Madhyamarajah III and 
which is an old one. Therefore it is certain that this temple was built 
by one of the kings of the Sailodbhava dynasty. 

The place where this Rajah lived and prayed to Malikeswara 
and began fighting for his land was called as ‘Rabasha’. Now 
it is called Rayabalsha. There is a cave known as Pandava cave and 
at the top Rf that hill there are the broken remains of that ‘Basha*. 
Pattavyallopa Rajah collecting some mountainous soldiers from the 
Nasunda mountain defeated his elder brother Ranakshobha and 
occupied Kongada. After him, his son Madyamaraja III became the 
ruler of Kongada and conquered land to the south. As the inscription 
of the present copper plate which was found at the temple of Siva, 
and that of the Salki plate of the eleventh century appeared to be of 
the same time, it was settled that Madhyamaraja III was the ruler in 
the eleventh century. In the eleventh century, the King of the 
Sailodbhava dynasty gave his daughter Kasturikamodini in marriage 
to the Kalinga king, Anantavarmachodaganga of the Ganga dynasty. 
He had given the southern conquered Kingdom of Tekkali as the 
marriage dowry. Prom that day, the name of this kingdom became 
rekkah. With the help of that king of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
nantavarmachodaganga defeated the king of the Kesari dynasty 
and occupied Utkala. • 

We get the following Genealogy of the Sail6dbhava dynasty.— 

(1) Madhyamaraja I Ranak«h6bha 

. ( 2 ) Dharmaraja (Ranabhita) (5) Pattlvyallopa 

(8) Madh.yamarajall (6, Madhyamaraja III 



STONE Inscription of jagannatha temple 

OF ATHAGADA 

[Inscribed on the dais of the Idols) 

By Sri L. N. DEB M. R. A.. S. 

Raja of Tekkali 

It is understood from the history of the Royal family of 
Athagada Estate, Ganjam District that the Athagada Raj family 
claims its descent from Baghale Dynasty which came from Rewa, 
Ramachandra Harichandan Jaga Dev reigned over Athagada Estate 
during Saka 1609-1628. By his first wife, he had three sons, viz. Giridhar 
alias Gopinath, Raghunath alias Anantho, Divyasimha alias Padma- 
nabha and by his second wife, he had two sons, viz. Vasudev and 
Srichandan Giridhar alias Gopinath Harichandan Jaga Dev. Giridhar 
reigned during S. 1628-1634. As he had no sons, his brother Raghunath 
alias Anantha Harichandan Jaga Dev succeeded him in Saka 1634-1635. 
He had got the present Jagannath temple of Athagada, which is one of 
the biggest temples of Ganjam that is found to the present day, built 
up and the Lord Jagannath installed in it. To verify the above facts, the 
reading of the inscription is given below. This stone inscription is 
written inGriya Language of old type oriya characters. Jagabandhu 
alias Jagannath Harichandan Jagadev, son of Raghunath succeeded to 
the throne and reigned over the estate during Saka 1654-1670. He helped 
the then Maharajah of Orissa by offering him shelter at the time of his 
distress. At that time, Athagada estate was in a flourshing state. We 
can very well have an idea of the same by going through a portion of 
Ganga Vamsanu Charitram — a Sanskrit book compiled in his time — in 
which, the then Athagada estate is described and from which quotation 
is given below. 

STONE Inscription of jagannath temple 

OF ATHAGADA 

Ye Athagadarajyadhipathi Anantho Harichandan jaga 
debonko sanoponora a prasado Kirti Kori Sri Sri Mohaprabhunku 
Singhosonji bijakorayi Sri chorono tola onukshana ochoiithi — 
ye Ramachandro Harichandonko puo, yahanko raa chandrama debi, 
yahaiiko bhayi bhromoroboro Padmanabho Santho. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Anantha Harichandan Jagadev, the 'then King of Athaga^fi 
got this temple built up in his young age and having installed the 

34 



STONE INSCRIPTION OF JAGANNATHA TEMPLE 
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idols on the dais, he resides always at the feet. He is the son of 
Ramachandra Haricharidan ; his mother is Chandramadevi ; he has a 

brother named Bhramaravara Padmanabha Santho. 

« 


■3TT^®FPITf^ 

! Trqj 
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^ 3 % ^ ^ 

* * * * * 

■ »l^T3rl; 

^ ^3^^ 3%3ftFrt II32II 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

BRIEF TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE QUOTATION 
FROM GANGAVAMSANUCHARITAM 

At that time, Jagabandhu was ruling the estate at Langelu- 
veni Fort. (There were eight forts viz. Kholladi, Matigodo, Marda- 
mekho, Ramagodo, Paptogodo, Mondarogodo, Kudolagodo and 
Longolobenigodo. Therefore the estate was called Athogodo, which 
consists of eight forts). In this fort, there was a big mango tope called 
Krishna Kanano. Adjacent to it there was a big Sagaram excavated 
by Raghunath Harichandan and also called after his name. There were 
big gardens of K6taki flowers (The flowers of sweefc fragrance are 
abundantly available even now). At Athagada, the metropolis, Langelii- 
veni fort was in a prosperous state, and it was a trading centre for 
precious stones and gold ornaments. It was also a centre of various 
industries such as weaving woollen cloths, carpets, cotton textures and 
making brass utensils. The estate was full of healthy and good cow 
herds. Raghunath, Giridharo and Divyasimha were the sons of 
Ramachandro by his wife, Chandraraa. Raghunath Harichandan, the 
heir-apparent of the family ascended the throne after the death of his 
father. Raghunath Harichandan built the temple of Lakshmipati 
(Lord of Lakshmi goddess) i. e., Lord Jagannath in Saka 1650 at 
Athagada. He was succeeded by his son Jagabandhu, born to Rani 
Pranadevi Priya. He was very brave and his fame spread far and wide. 

This book might have been compiled at the early time of 
Jagathbandhu’fe reign. Many of the good deeds of his .reign are 
not to be found in it. Some of the historical incidents which are 
found elsewhere are given belo'w: — 

1. He has given shelter to the then Ramachandra Dev, Maha- 
rajah of Orissa, along with the three idols of the celebrated temple of 
Jagannath of Puri, when he was driven by Mohamad Takikhan, the 
Mussalman invader and the Deputy Governor of Orissa from the 
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north, at the time of Mussalman invasion. The idols of Lord 
Jagannath were given shelter in the middle of Saka 165i’-1655 at 
Merada(i) which was surrounded by dense forest. The Maharajah 
Ramachandra Dev was given shelter in Ramna Fort. 

2. He was given the title of Rajah Bahadur by the Mohamadan 
governor, the head of the cjrcar who was ruling at Chicacole under 
the Mogals, and also he was recognised as Nawab over Khallikota, 
Seeragada, Bodogada, Suradagada, Mohuri, Birull, Palur, Humma, 
Ghumusur Zamindaries, Aska paraganas and Purvakhanda (Eastern 
paraganas). The Mohamadan governor's army was at his disposal. 
Mustafa Khulikhan was the first "governor of Chicacole and the last 
was Aiiveralikhan. They ruled from 1640-1757 A. D. 


(1) Vide Vol. V part t6 of the Asha weekly paper, for “Maradu” article by 
Mr. Tarini Charan Rath B. A , Dt Munsiff (Note:- In thS above article the name 
Govindo Chandro was given by mistake instead of Jagabandbu, Harichandu, Jaga- 
deb, the three rulers of Ancient Atbagada.) 

Mr. Sewell in his list of antiquarian remains in the Presidency of Madras 
(Vohl paged) makes mention of ‘Merada* with a brief incorrect noje thereon. 



KOTA CHIEFS OF AMARAVATI 

By BHAVARVU V. KrISHNARAO, B. A., B. L. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Since writing the article on the Kota chiefs, I discovered that 
I have omitted to mention two or three important facts about them 
by mistake. The Pedamakkena pillar inscription of Bhutamahadevi 
gives the family name of the Kotas as Polevaru. 'I quote here the 
verse from the inscviption which mentions the surname, the caste and 
the name of the founder of the dynasty as Prince Dhananjaya. 
•v5. 230 25oc zr* 

CO ___________ ' 

‘ ?^oTr®s6be3;^»a^02ooM K&b'sSo 

\J 

s5o^;Si»;5 23^0^ ^f;6o23cSSDoo 

I suggested that the Kotas might be of Canarese origin on 
account of the existence of certain canarese words in the birudugadya, 
but on careful examination of the earlier inscriptions of the family 
I find the family to be purely of Telugu or Andhra origin. The 
original home of the Polevaru or the Kota chiefs might, in all proba- 
bility, be the central part of the present Guntur District or the 
northern portion of the Cuddapah District. As has been pointed out 
already, the Kotas or the Pole family first came into prominence in 
the seventh century A. D. during the reign of the Pallava King 
Mahendravarman I Potaraja, who is, as my esteemed friend and 
great scholar, Mr. Chilukuri Virabhadra Rao Pantulu points out, no 
other than Iriiiayana Pallava, This Mahendravarman I is also 
referred to as '' Mukkanti"' and ‘Mukkanti’ ' Kaduu(ui\ which ate 
merely vernacular renderings of the Sanskrit word ‘ Trtnayana,* 

I feel I was not correct when I stated that Bayyambika was 
the queen of Ketaraja II; she appears to be, on closer study of the 
inscriptions, the queen of Ketaraja III or Manma-Keta, and mother 
of Jagamechuganda Kota Ganapatideva Maharaja. My original 
identification of this last named prince as the son of Ketaraja II and 
therefore a paternal uncle of Ketaraja III, falls to the ground. Queen 
Bayyambika and Queen Ganapamadovi were related to each other as 
first cousins, being the daughters of Melambika of Nathavadi and her 
brother Kakatiya Ganapatideva Maharaja respectively. Further, they 
married brothers, Ketaraja III and Betaraja, sons of brothers and 
grand-sons of Ketaraja II. This fact alone is sufficient to enable us 
to identify, with an amount of certainty, that Bayyambika was the 
queen of Ketaraja III, and Ganapatideva Maharaja was their son. I 
think Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, is therefore, right in supposing 
that Ganapatideva was a son of Ketaraja III, and that he was the 
crown prince of his father in S. 1156 (a. d. 1234). 



THE DHARMALINGESWARA COPPER-PLATE 
GRANTS OF ANANTAVARMA & DEVENDRAVARMA 

(Oangpya Era 204 and 184 respectively) 

By P. SATYANARAYAN4 RAJAGURU 

Nearly 10 years back, a pujari of Dharmaling^svara temple, 
near Gurandi, aVillage about 11 miles from Parlakimedi, Ganjam 
District, discovered, on digging up the ground near the said temple, a 
pot containing two sets of copper-plates. I got information about the 
discovery, and went there to examine them. At first, the pujari did 
not agree to handover the places, for, he thought that they were too 
sacred to be removed from the place, where they were preserved. But, 
however, when he was persuaded by the villagers of Gurandi, he 
consented to let me take the rubbings of them, on condition that I 
should read some lines of the plates before him. I did so and got them 
from the Pujari. 

The two sets contain grants made by the Maharajas, Ananta 
Varmma and Devendra Varmma of the early Ganga line; and both are 
in Sanskrit. The grants were made in the ‘Ganga Yamsa Pravarddha- 
mana Vijaya Rujya Samvatsaras 204 and 184 respectively.* 

Both the sets contain 3 copper- plates each. Each plate of the 
first set measures about 3^'. The ring holding the plates is about 
2 ems. thick and about 4.V' in diameter. Each plate of the second set 
measures about 7A" x 3^". The ring holding the plates is about li ems. 
thick and about in diameter. In both the sets, the first and the 
third plates are inscribed on the inner side only; and in each of them, 
the ring is soldered into the lower portion of a circular seal on which 
is fixed an image oflbull, ‘Nandi’ couchant. Round the Nandi, there are, 
in the surface of the disc, the figures of conch-shell, chowrie etc, 
generally seen on the seals of other plates belonging to the E. Ganga 
kings. The edges of the plates are slightly raised into rims to protect 
the writing. The inscriptions are in a fair state of preservation. 

The alphabet employed belongs to the old ‘Kutila’ type and 
the characters are exactly like those used in Grahams plates (dis- 
covered atChicacole, Ganjam Dt.,) of Indra Varmman, Devendra 
Varmman and Satya Varmman. ^ Another copper-plate grant of the 
same king, Devendra Varmma, son of Gunarnava, which was made in 

1. Though theso grants were already published in Ind. Ant., the article is 
published because the writer has given sotae new poihts. (Kd.) 

2. See Ind. Ant. Vol. X, pp- 24?.. Nos. 3, 5 and 6. 
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Qangeya~era 183, was discovered at Ohicaoole and published in 
Ep. Ind, Vol. iii, pp., 130t-134. 

I arranged a genealogical table of the early Ganga kings of 
Kalinga and piiblished it in the article on “ The Santa Bomvali copper- 
plate grant of Nanda Varmraa”. Hence, there is no need of mentioning 
the same in this article. 

The first inscription records a grant of a village known as 
‘T^latth^ra’, made by the Maharaja AnantaVarmma, son of Devendra 
Varmma, in the district of Krdshtuka varttini, in the 13th Tithiof the 
bright fortnight of Margasirsha, on a marriage occasion [Kany^dAna 
mudakapfirvvam krtva] to a donee, named Vishnu S6m4chArya, who 
belonged to PArAsarasa G6tra, and who came from the village of 
Srngatlkagrahara, in the Kjlmarupa district (Burmma?). That same 
village was granted to some BrahmanAs by the king’s brother, Jaya 
Varmma. 

The second inscription records a grant of a village known as 
‘Haduvaka’. The present name of the village is ‘Adava,’ which is 
situated one mile from the place where these inscriptions are 
discovered. The grant was made by Devendra Varmma, son of 
Gunarnava, in the time of his ‘Mantra Diksha’. The Village was 
granted to the welHearned Guru, Patanga Sivacharya, and to -his 
students. 

From the first set (of Anantavarmma), we get the following 
names of villages and mountains: — 

THE NAMES OF VILLAGES: 

(1) Talatth^ra. 

(2) H6ma Srnga. 

(3) Tatapura. 

(4) Vasantapura, 

(5) Phumpalli. 

(6) S6ma BAtaka. 

(7) DhAra BAtaka. 

(8) Sumangura. 

(9) Supuch^ru. 

(10) Saptaparnna. 

The place is very important and interesting for the following 
reasons : — 

(1) The natural scenery of the place is very nice; and it is a 
very attractive place for the situation of a city; for, it is a fort-like 
place on account of the surroundingihigh mountains. 

(2) Before the temple of Dharmalingesvara, there is a small 
hillock, known as ‘Sunabuli’ (Golden-dust), which is nothing but a 
mere dilapidation of some ancient buildings. 


THE NAMES OF MOUNTAINS:— 

(1) DAvaparwata. 

(2) K6nga parvvata. 

(3) Plpta parvvati. 

(4) Kdrknta sikhara. 
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(3) From the field, which surrounds the said temple, we get 
a lot of old bricks and well polished stones etcf. 

(4) Near the place, there is a rook known as ‘ Slt^pathara ’ 
which resembles a big hill (ciroumferance is about one mile and the 
height about three hundred feet), in which there are two old jain 
caves. The ancient name of this huge rock was ‘ Siddha pathara 
where the ‘ Siddha-purushas ’ (Jains?) inhabited. 

(5) Near the place, there are two villages ‘Kath\iru* by name. 
I think this ‘*Kathuru’ is the same as the ‘Kothura’ mentioned in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of the 4th century A. D. 

(6) To the b*ack side of the temple, there is a range of mountains, 
which is connected to the Mahendra mountain of Ganjam District. 

(7) There is an ancient ruined road (R^japatha) which runs 
between the two parallel rows of mountains. 

(8) The place is very near to the Mahendra mountain, which 
was sacred to the early Ganga kings of Kalinga. 

For the above reasons, I think, this is a place, which holds 
the interesting ruins of a great city of ancient Kalinga country. In 
conclusion, I am merely drawing the attention of the historians of 
Madras and Orissa, for the detailed examination of the place. I hope, 
this will be the place for the future historians, to identify as the 
capital of ancient Kalinga. 


TEXT ^ 

( 1 ) The Dharmalingeswara C. P. Grant of Anantavarroa. 

Fi rst plate. Second side. 

1. Om svasti vijaya vatah, kalimga naganl-nmah^ndA-chaU sikhara 

pratishthitasya — 

2. bhagavato gokarna svaminah praiKtma-dvigalita kalikalamkah 

Hrimadga — 

3. ng^ kulatilako nija nistririis6-“pdrjjita kalimgadhirajya pra- 

vitatacha — 

4. turudadhi taramgamala m^khala-vanitalamala yas&sr (a) nAkA — 

5. hav£tf samksh6bha janita jaya sabda prat^pAvanafca samasta 

samanta cha — 

6. kra chfidimani prabh^X manjari ramjita charan6 m^t^ pitr 

p^dAnudhy^tah para — 


35 


1. From the original plates. 
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7. ma mfthfisvara srt mahArAja dAvAndravarmmA stlnu«rmmahArAja 

srima— t 

8. nanantavarmmft k6shtrka varttanyam tAlatthArA sarvva samavAta 

mkutumvina sa— 

Second plate, First side. 

. 9. mAjnApayati viditamastu bhavata yathayam gramdsmad-bhrAtrA 
srl Jayavarmipa — 

10. na matapitrO = ratmanascha punyAbhi vriddhayA bhy atthitAna yaya 

vAda vAdAnga pAragA — 

11. bhya kAmarOpa vishayA srngatikAgrahAra vAstavAbhya pArAsarasa 

g6ttrAbh6— 

12. Vishnu s6ma chaya padAbhyA vivAha samayA kanyAdAna mudaka pu 

13. rwam krfcyA chandrArkka pratishtitham sarvva karabhar An=» 

muktvA datta=*stadAvam budhva — 

14. yathochita bhAga bhAgamupanay anfcah sukham vasatAti...sudhu 

stmAlingA — 

15. ni kramAna sthitAni isAnyAm devaparvatah sikharah tatpOrvAna 

giri vAtava — 

16. narAji pparusha ( ) yaya ppachAru madhyena talatthAra 

hAmasrnga tAtapura 

Second plate, Second side. 

17. trkOtA suruli vAlmika parvvatyAm giriv-atavah dhAtu karanja 

vasanta pura tr — 

18. kOtA chinchA vanaraji panchangula vibhita kAnga parvatA 

pOrvvAvatA rA giri— 

19. vatah salla patthari kosAmvrah chinchAvatA pOrvvAlih parvata 

sikharA phumpuli 

20. trkfltA-purvAdika dakshinAna = chinchA parhkti sAma vAtaka 

tr— (ku) 

21. tA rAgranah chinchA pankti dhArA vAtaka trkOtA chinchA vanarAji 

rAja — 

22. mArgga chinchA vAlmikah kavAta sandhi valintkah punah kavAta- 

sandhi tAravAlmi — 

23. kah nikhAtApalah nimva vAlmlkah dakshinAdika, pasohimAna: 

kapAtasandhih ku — 

24. tunga parhkti vakira vanarAji tatAklih sAma bibhlta sAmakapittha 

gartA chimchA — «» 

Third plate, First side. 

25. sumangura trkOta chinchA vanarAji salmali pipta parvati 

sikharah su — 

26. , puohAruh saptaparna trkOtA ohinoha dakshinA dika, paschimAna 

kavAta sandhih 
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27. puchdrusaptaparna trktltd chincM pksohim^ika, uttardna: venu 

banar^l — ^ 

28. ji mddaki r^dhanah k6rkkanta sikhar^ t^ta pura trkutah s6ma 

drmah — 

29. tatah parvata sikharena saiva d^va parvvat a sikh-r-a-iti sti — 

30. ttra oha vyasa gltah: svadatt4mparadattS.mv§, • yatn^draksha 

yudhishtthi — 

31. ram (ra) mahlmahlmat^m, sr^shtha dan^clihr6y6nup^lanani, 

mity^va m^di, prava 

32. rddha m^nn vijaya rajya samvatsara satadvay^ chaturutta 

204 m^rgasirsha su — 

33. kla paksha trayodasyara datta midam s^sana, mutki'rnam 
natimachisOnukshasali likhina 


TEXTi 

(2) The Dharmalingeswara C. P. Grant of Devendravarma. 

First plate, Second side. 

1. Om svasti sakala vasumatl tala tilakayamtoa =“ ssarvvarttu 

sukharama niy^i => dvijayavatali kalinganagara — 

2. v^saka = nraah6ndra-chalamala sikharapratishthitasya sachara- 

ohara guro ssakala bhuvana nirmm^naika siltradh^rasya — 

3. bhagavatd gokarna sv^mina =»scharana kamala yugala pran^m^d = 

vigali takalikala kalamkd Gangamala ku — 

4. la tilakdnija nistririisa dharo parjita == ssakala kali ngtldhi rajya 

pravitata chatu-rudadhi taranga m6 — 

5. khaU-vanltaUmala yasah an^kahava samkshobha janita jaya- 

sabda (h) pratap^-vanata samasfca samanta chakra chO — 

6. dAmanl prabha manjari punja ranjita oharanah parama m^h6svar6 

malU pitr p^danudhy^to xiayavinaya sauryd— 

Second plate. First side. 

7. dilrya satya tyaga = saihpadamadhAjrabhufcah sri Qun^rnava- 

sunu == rmmahfXr^jah sri Devendravarmin^. Pushya giri — 

8. pamkhi,li vishay^ Had0vakagram6 sarvva samavetan kuturhvinah 

sam5. jn4payati [ : ] viditamastu bhavatSim yatha = smA — 

9. bhi * rayam gr^ma = ssarvva karaih parihrttyi-chandf^rka pra- 

tishtham m4t4pitr6 =* ratrhanscha puny&bhi vpddhay^ veda — 


L From the original plates. 
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10. v6ding6tihasa pur4na riyi^ya vidy^ svasiddh^nt^dhigatSlya bha- 

gavat-Patanga Sivilch^ryaya gurav^ di — 

I 

11. kshdttara gurupOj&yai datta = st6napi pratigrahya y^g^svara- 

bhatUrakb-y^rddham sva sishya pra-si — 

12. shyaibhyd = pyarddham = mity^va-riibiditva yath6chita bh&ga- 

bh6ga mupanayanta sukham prativavsat-6ti, ^r§.masya slm^li — 

# • Second plate, Second side. 

13. ng^rii bhavanti [:] pdrvasyandisi gunaMri garU (garta), dakshi- 

nasyamdiei: saiva gary, paschim6na: kadamva — 

14. vrkshah tata schinchd; vrkshan nimva tata sarjja vrkshah 
^ taUkalyam timira vrkshah trte-spisachali karaka vrkshah 

15. tatakalih pas.chima slmant6 taUkal-yuttar6 bhaUtaka vrkshah 

tatah jambO vrkshah chullav6n^ — 

16. uttara slin^nte : chullavena, phrvit salmali vrkshah tat6 dvtlyapi 

salraah vrkshah k6b^ — 

17. mbrah saptaparna brhatchhila tatbvalmtka sahitn jambh bitavah 

chincha jambh tata tatilkrilya madhuka — 

18. vfkshah tata pOrvena : saiva gunah^ri gartteti bhavishyatasca 

r^gn^h pragnS^payati, dharmakram6 — 

Third plate, First side. 

19. me vikrmmai (mai)~rivapya mahiriibhava-dbhi-rjiyam dana 

dharm6nya pitlaniyb vyasagitascha tra sloka bhavanti; bahubhi=* 
rvva 

20. sudh^ datti bahubhi schanupalita yasy ayasya yada bhOmi =» stasya 

tasyatadaphalam...sva dattilm paradatta'-mva ya — 

21. tn^d-raksha yudhishthira mahinmahi matam srdshtha d^n^sch- 

chrey6nupalanam...shshthiihvarsha sahasr^ni sva — 

22. rgg6 m6dati bhOmidah S.ksh6pta chanumant^cha tany^vanarake 

vas6-dityapaurva Natavams^na m^tr cha — 

23. ndrasya stlnun§, likhitam pallava chandrena s^sanam svamuchcha 

[khS] gnayA mah^mahattara savaranandisarmm6na prattakshya 
miti prva — 

24. rddha m^ria vijayar^jya sarhvatsara sa^ chaturasi tt6 1S4 utkirnam 

Chandi Chhandra bhoglka tanay^na Sarvva Chandr6n6ti 
25 (mapudi)?? 



THE PAMULAVAKA COPPER PLATE 
‘ GRANT OF VIJAYADITYA VII ^ 

By R. SUBBA RAO, M. A., L. T., 

This is the.socoiid of the two copper plate inscriptions found 
recently at Parnulavaka in Vizag District. The history of its discovery 
was already given (Vide page 242 of this Journal) 

This is the bigger and the more recent of the two sets of plates. 
This set consists qf five plates. Each plate measures 10 x 5 inches. The 
first and the last plates contain letters on one side only, the outer sides 
being left eniirelyblank to serve as covers to the inscription so as, to 
preserve the writing in tact. The three middle plates contain writing 
on both sides. The rims of all the plates are raised so as to protect the 
writing from being erased or rubbed off. The letters are big, bold and 
clear. There is a hole to the left, lA inches from the left edge, through 
which passes the ring, the two ends of which will be soldered into a 
circular seal. Unfortunately, as stated before, the ring and the 
seal are lost. However, two copper-plates of this very same King 
were discovered at Ryali, a village 17 miles off Rajahmundry in 1925 
and they were, I understand, edited for Epigraphia Indica by my 
friend, Mr. C. Narayana Rao M.A., L.T. I happened to read the 
inscriptions then and I gave a review of the same in the Society’s 
Journal Vol. I part III, page 163. The seals of those plates contained 
the legend “ Sri Tribhuvanamkusa” and above it, the images of a 
boar, sun, moon, two chamaras, a conch and a drum were inscribed 
and below it, an elephant goad and a lotus flower. All these 
E. Chalukyaii Royal Emblems, I think, were inscribed on the missing 
seal of this plate also. Please vide image of seal printed on the front 
covers of Vol. I Parts I and II of this Society’s Journal. The total 
weight of the 5 plates is 210 Tolas. 

Alphabet and Language : — 

The Alphabet or Lipi of these plates closely resembles that of 
the Ryali plates of this very king (unpublished) and that of the 
Nandampudi plates of his older step-brother Raja Raja Nar^ndra 
published in Telugu Academy Journal Vol. I, Part L Also, it 
resembles the original lipi of the Andhra Maha Bharatam which was 
written by# Nannaya Bhat, the court-poet of Raja Raja 1. It is old 
Andhra lipi, with an admixture of certain Oanarese characters, of 
the latter half of the eleventh century A. D. 

The whole inscription is in Sanskrit prose and poetry* 

* This paper was read before the Seventh Annual General Body Meeting of the 
society held on 7-^1928. 
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Subject matter of the plates : — 

The inscription gives a genealogy which is partly mythical, 
partly legendary and partly historical. * 

(1) The mythical account begins with “Purushdttamasya mahat6 
Narayanasya”, thus connecting the dynasty with the lineage of 
Narayana or Vishnu; hence, the symbol ‘Boar’ on the E. Chalukyan 
seals. The mention of “Somo vamsa” in L. 3 shoVs that the dynasty 
belonged to the Lunar Race. As far as the name of Yayati, the 
genealogy resembles that given in the later E. Ganga plates of 
Kalinga. 

(2) The legendary account begins with the ’name of Udayana 
in L. 22. Including Udayana, 59 Emperors sat on the throne at 
Ayt3dhya in unbroken succession. Then, a member of' that Vamsa or 
Dynasty, called Vijayaditya went to the south, from a desire of 
conquest and attacked Trilochaiia-Pallava but lost his own' life. Then, 
his pregnant wife, Mahad6vi, reached Mudiv^mii-Agrahara along 
with her priest and officers and receiving support, like a daugher, from 
an inhabitant of the place, called Vishnubhatta Somayaji gave birth 
to a son called Vishna-Vardhana (named probably after Vishnu Bhatta 
Somayaji, her foster-father). 

That child received the initiation ceremony (Samskara) as 
befitting his descent from the two sided Gotra (Dvipaksha Gotra) 
viz., Manavya and Harita. And, daily growing in age, ^he learnt 
the story of the past, repaired to Chalukya Giri (cf. Mahendragiri 
of the E. Gangas), worshipped Nandadevi (Gauri) and fulfilled 
the desires of Kumara, Niirayana and Matru Gana (the seven mothers 
of man-kind) and by the mercy of the Gods, obtained the Sovereign 
Emblems, viz., Svetata Patra (white umbrella), Sankha (conchshell), 
Pancha maha sabda (The five great sounds), Palik^tana (The row of 
flags), Pratidbakka (double drum), Varahalanohhaua (the crest of boar) 
Pimcha (Peacock feathers), Kuntha (spear), Simhasana (throne), Makara 
T6rana,Kanakadandi (gold sceptre), Gamgayamunadi Samrajya chihna 
(the Ganga, Yamuna and other Sovereign insignia) and conquered the 
Kadamba, Ganga and other kings and ruled over Dakshinapatha, 
lying between Setu and Narmada and containing 7 A lakhs of villages. 
The son of that Vislmuvanihana and his wife Mahad^vi who was 
born in the Pallava lineage was Vijaya iitija. His son was Pulilccsin L 

(3) The historical account begins with Pulikesin I who is 
however really the son of R tnaraga and grand-son of Jayasiniha /, 
according to the western Chalukyan inscriptions. His (l^ulikesin’s) 
son was Kirtivarma, His son, the brother of Satyasraya 
Vallahheii'dra^ was Kubja Vishnu Vordhatia who ruled over VOmgi 
D6sa for 18 years. Then follows the whole genealogy of the 
E^. Chalukyan kings dowii to the donor, with the regnal periods of the 
several kings. This grant mentions the 7 days rule of Iridra Raja» 
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the younger son of Kubja Vishnu VardKana, and the 27 years of 
anarchy in V^mgi Desa after Danarnava’s rule/ 

The importance of this inscription lies in the lines 59 to 65. 
It is stated that Saktivarma’s younger brother ruled for 7 years and 
that his name was Mummadi Bhima or Bhima III. I find from Raja 
Raja’s Nandampudi plates that his father Vimaladitya had the title of 
Bhima. Vimaladitya was the younger brother of Saktivarma. So, 
the younger brother of Saktivarma who ruled for 7* years (according 
to this plate) and who had the title Bhima III should be Vimaladitya. 
The Nandampudi and Korumelli plates of Raja Raja I and the Chittur 
and Chellur plates* of Kul6ttunga give each a period of 7 years’ rule to 
Vimaladitya. Since the date of accession of Raja Raja, as given in 
most plates, is 1022 A. D., we have to suppose that Vimaladitya ruled 
from 1015 A.D. to 1022 A.D. But the Ranastapudi plates of Vimala- 
ditya state that he was crowned in May 1011 A. D. There is a stone 
inscription of this king, dated 29th regnal year of Chola Raja Kesari 
Varma, in atemple at Tiruvaiyur near Tanjore, which corresponds 
to 1014 A. D. (Vide Ep. Rep. No. 215 of 1891). So, it is possible that this 
king who married Kundava, the daughter of the Chola king. Raja 
Raja I sometime about 999 A. D. remained in the south till 1015, when 
he was reinstated on the throne of Vengi. Hence, the latter inscrip- 
tions have given a period of 7 years only to his reign, i. e., from 1015- 
1022 A. D., omitting the previous period which he spent in the south. 

Lines 60-65 state that Mummidi Bhima’s (Vimaladitya’s) son. 
Raja Raja I ruled for 12 years and then, having conquered him, Vima- 
laditya’s son, Vijayaditya (born to another queen M^clava Maha D^vi 
alias Malava-Mahadevi) 'got the throne and that his coronation took 
place in Saka 952 (1030 A. D.) for the V6rigi Samrajyam. 

This is a new point. Raja Rajahs plates as well as his sons 
(Kullotunga’s) plates state that he was crowned in 1022 A. D. and 
ruled for 41 years i.e., till 1063. Vijayaditya’s own plates (Ryali plates^ 
two sets which are not yet published. Vide Page 168. pt 3. Vol. I of this 
Society’s Journal) give a different story. There, he is said to have suc- 
ceededto the Vengi throne on the death of his elder step-brother. Raja 
Raja Nar^ndra. But, he allowed his son Saktivarma II to rule and 
after the premature death of that son after one year’s rule, he took the 
reins of government into his hands, being pressed by the people to do 
so and out of regard for Dharma. Both the grants were made in the 
12th regnal year of Vijayaditya, i. e.. in 1075 A. D. But, in the present 
plate, all tliis is omitted and a new story i ■ given. Raja Raja s rule for 
12 years, his defeat at the hands of his own younger step-brother, 
Vijayaditya, Vijayaditya’s coronation to Vengi throne in §aka 952 
(1030 A. D.) all these are new materials which should be taken with 
great caution. A s stated already, there dre strong evidences to 
the contrary. Tne internal evidence is also not satisfactory. Tt 
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would appear that Vijayaditya was crowned in Saka 952 (1030 A. D.)» 
while Raja Raja who b^gan to rule from 3022 A. D. ended it after 
12 years i. e., in 1034 A. D. what happened in the peHod between 
1030 A. D. and* 1034 A. D. is not described. Was there civil strife 
between the two brothers for the throne? It would appear that 
Vijayaditya was governing Nolainbavadi as a vassal of the W . Ch. King 
Someswara I (Ahavamalla) during 1064-1066 A. D. (Vide An. Report on 
S. I. Ep. for 1924-25 p. 75). He had the titles “Sarval6ka3raya Vishnu- 
vardhana and Vtogimandil^swara”. He appears to be ‘the vassal of 
W. Chalukyans 'even for some time prior to 1046’. (Vide p. 219, VoL I 
of J.A.H.R.S.) This shows that he left Vengi during'his brother’s rule. 
Vijayaditya’s rule even after Raja Raja’s death in 1063 A. D. was not 
an easy affair. Vimaladitya and Raja Raja I and Kullotunga were 
related to the Chola kings of the south and naturally Vijayaditya who 
was not of Chola lineage was treated with dislike. Attempts were 
also made to deprive him of his hold 6ver Vengi, especially after Raja 
Raja’s death. The Visag [copperplate of Anantavarma Chodaganga 
dated Saka Era 1040 (Ind. Ant. VoL 18) as well as the Koriii copper- 
plate of the same king dated Saka 1034 (J. A. H. R. S. Vol. I Part 3) 
state thus:-“Raja Raja (of Kalinga) reigned for 8 years (1070-1077 A.D.) 
He first became the husband of the goddess of victory in the festival 
of battle with the Dramilas (Cholas)and next married Rajasundari, the 
daugter of the Chola King. When Vijayaditya grew old like the 
setting sun and left Vengi which was in the west, and when he was 
about to sink in the ocean of troubles caused by the Cholas, Raja Raja, 
the refuge of the distressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long 
time in the western region itself.” 

From the above account, it is clear that the E. Ganga king of 
Kalinga, Raja Raja, by name, helped to reinstate Vijayaditya of Vengi 
when he was attacked by the Cholas. Anantavarma of Kalinga also 
states in his inscriptions that he restored the waning lord of Vengi in 
the. western region. Evidently, this help given by the Eastern 
Ganga Kings refers to a period subsequent to 1063 A. D. when, Vira 
Rajendra, and Kullotunga, who succeeded to the Chola throne in 1063 
and 1070 A. D., respectively probably tried to wrest Vengi off Vijaya 
ditya’s hands. 

The Donor, Sri Sarva Lokasrya Sri Vishnu Vardhana Maharajd 
Rajadhi Raja Sri Vijayaditya D6va, made the grant of Kompotomgu 
village along with 12 other villages in his second regnal year, in the 
presence of all his ministers and assembled village heads and 

cultivators to a certain Bhima Bhupa for the help given by him. 

« 

The writer was Gaukacharya and the executor was Kataka 
Dhisa, the same person* who ^executed the grant of Raja Raja’s 
Nandampudi grant. 
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From the plates, we get the following genealogy : — 
Narayana (Vishnu) 

I 

Svayambhu (Brahma) 

1 

Atri 

. 1 

■ S6ma (Moon), (Founder of a dynasty.) 

I 

Budha 

I 

• Puiiirava Chakravarti 

_ I 

Ayusli 

I 

Nahusha 

I 

Yayati Chakravarti, (Founder of a Race.) 

^ I 

Prachlsa 

1 

Sainyayati 

1 

Ilayapati 

i 

Sarvabhauma 

i 

Jayaseiia 

I 

Mah abhauma 

I 

Aisanaka 

i 

Krddhanana 

I 

D6vaki 

1 

Richuka 


got the name of, 


Kikshaka 

I 

Matinara (Performer of sacrifices and Lord of 

i R. Saraswati.) 


K arty ay an a 

I ‘ 

mia 

I 

Dushyanta. 


f His son set up sacrificial posts 
I (Yupa) on_^the banks of Ganga 
J and Yamuna rivers and performed 
Vgreat rites like Asvam^dha and 


Bharat a 


Bhumanyu 
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Suhotra 

Hasti 

I 

Vir6chana 

I 

Ajamila 

I 

Sarfivarana 

• I 

Tapana 

, I. 

Sudhanva 

I 

Parikshita 

I 

Bhimas^na 


Pradfpana 
, 1 
Santanu 

I 

Vichitra Virya 

I 

Pandu Raja 

I ~ 

Paiicha Pandavas, of whom 'Arjuna armed with 
Gaiidiva, conquered Indra, burnt Khandava forest, obtained the 
weapon of Pasupata from Siva, the enemy of Andhaka, killed Kalik^ya 
and others and ascended half the throne of Indra and cut down the forest 
of Kuru race. Arjuna 
1 

Abhimanyu 

i 

Parikshit 

1 

Janam^jaya 

I 

Ksh^muka 

i ^ 

Naravahana 

, _i 

Satanika 

Udayana (Commencing with him, 59 kings ruled over 

Ayodhya). 

Then, Vijayaditya, a king of the line, went to the Dokkan but 
lost his life while attacking Tril6chana — Pallava. 

His sen, Vishniivardhana — (ruled over the Dekkan, having 
I defeated Kadambas, Gangas etc.) 


His son, Vijayaditya 
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His son, Pulik6sin (I) (First hisliorical king nanaed) 

1 

His «on, Kirtivarman 


Satyasraya Vallabheiidra 

Pulikesin (II) 


1. Kubja Vishnuvardhana (I) 

Ruled over Vengi f*or 18 yrs. 


•2. Jaya Siraha (I) 
33 years. 


3. Indra Raja 7 days. 

His son, '4. Vishnuvardhana (II) 
i 9 yrs. 

His son, 5. Mangi Yuvaraja 
I 25 yls. 

G. Jaya Simha (II) 8. Vishnu (III) 37 yrs. 7. Kokkili 

13 yi’s. i J yr. 

His son, 9. Vijayaditya (I) Bhattaraka 18 yrs. 

His son, 10. Vishnu (IV) 36 yrs. 

V His son, 11. Vijayaditya (TI) Narendra Mruga Raj 

I 48 yrs. 

His son, 12. Kali Vishnuvardhana (V) 11 yrs. 


13. Gunaga Vijayaditya (III) Vikramaditya (Yuddhainalla) 

44 yrs. | | 

14. Bhiina (I) 17. Tadapa 1 mth. 

_ _ _ I 30 yrs. 1 

I ^ I 19. Yuddhamalla (II) 

18. Vikramaditya (II) 1 7 yrs. 

11 mths. 15. Kollabhi Ganda Vijayaditya (IV) 

I 6 mths. 


I 

16 Ammaraja 

I 

Vijayaditya (V) 


20. Bhima (II) 

12 yrs. 


22. Danarnava 21. Amma Raja (II) 

3 yrs. —Vijayaditya (VI) 

(Then followed 27 years of Anarchy) 25 yrs. 


Danarnava’s son, 23. Saktivarma, 

12 yrs. 


24. Mummadi Bhiina, 
(Vimaladitya) 

I 7 yrs. 


25. Raja Raja (I) 26. Vijayaditya (VII) 

12* yrs. • (Annointed for 

Vengi Rajyam in S.962) 



TEXT* 


I 

First Plate, Second side. • 

1. Oml^* 'Sri dhamnah Purushottamasya Mahato Narayanasya 

Prabhornnabhi pirhkaruhatba 

2. bhuva jagatassra shta Svayanibhu statah | Jajn6manasa siinurA- 

tri riti yastasmaa mun6 rAtri * 

3. tasSdmd Vamsakarassudham -surudita Srikantha chuda manih | 

•Hasma dasl tsudham ^subhu 

4. dh6 budh^nuta statah ja tab •'* ParOrava namacha j Kravarti sa- 

vikramah 1 tasmadAyu rAyash6 

5. Nahushah 1 Nahusha dyaYatischakravarti Vamsakarta^ tatah 
* Piachisah Prachi 

6. satSyinyayati Saina Yat6 Hayapatih | HayapatfisSavva bhaumah 

Sarvabhau 

7. niajJayas6nah Jayasana n Mahabhaumah Mahabhaurnad Ai^ana- 

kah I Aisana 

3. kakKr6dhaQanah Krolbananad D6vakih | D6vake 1 Richukah 

Richukad Rakshakah | RikshakanMa 

9. tinarah ' Satrayagayajf Saraswati nadinathah 1 tutah Kartyayanah 
Kartya 

10. YananNilah NilaDashyantah tatsutah | ^Arya | GamGoyumunati- 

r^ya'*^ 

Second Plate, First Side. 

11. davichchirhnnam nikhaya'® Yupankramasah krtvatadasvam6dan- 

nama raahakarmma Bharata i 

12. ti yolabhatah tat6 Bharata d Bliumanyuh Bhumany6 s Siihetrah 

SSuhdtra dhdHasti Hasti 

13. no Virrdohanah Yirochana^^d Ajamilah Ajamilat Samvaranah 

Samvaranasya tapanasu 

14 tayas Tapanatyascha Sudhanva Sudhanvanah Parikshit Parikshit6 
Bhimas^nah 

15. Bhimasenat Pradipanah Pradipana schaihtanuh^^ SantanOv 

Vichitra viryyah Vichitra 

16. Viryat Pandu rajah | Aryans | putrastasyachaDharmmaja BhimA 

rjnna Nakula 

17. Sahad^viih pahch^ndriyavat pahchasyuv Vishaya grahinastatra 1 

Vrttam'* I yfinadahiviji 

c 

*. From the original plates. Represented by an ornate symbol. 

1. SSrdiila Vikridita. 2. Read suruditah. 3. Anushtub sloka. 

4. Read sbbbudbo 5. „ Jatah. 6. Read KartS. 

7. ,, Varah. 8. ArySgiti. 

9. „ GatiigSyamunfitlr^ya. 10. -Read NidhSya. 11. „ VirCchanfi. 

18. ,, Ohchantanuh. 13. Aryfigiti. 14. sardala. 



First plate, Second sidet 



^^007^^13: 7Jo'.^ JV'V’ J'’ 


^ ^ - - 

^ ^ 5r\l ^ K<' 

rli : g' C? 4rn ^d ^ : ^’i-d % /S’cJj e.- ^ c5j ^ 

F^.«->S’,-SI^^ 




Second plate, First side. 


Ail 'd ^.\iL •^'^‘‘^<3^^ fjJ/'j -’'^o'/ 

15* <y^ A^ya ^ I Nl o - j ri .’ ^ ti <? J J'^o ‘i-’ 

'"' r“i '^ 'y OO, 


0 'H <5 cV ^-'O' 



Second plate, Second side. 

fr'rl^a/ UXJ-. J gJr^SM&i <*>^^(^ ^ 

.ra>;3p. ,^3. 

^§p 1 dfg' ^2^a^Bi^S 

^oc’QJLTI^ 

^ ?4/2 1 ‘t/-"' ^g 

AiJ'^'^i3 &'^r ?4'^g Xifli^ii^g':>au^^ 

.ud) ^ 2 '. ij tj ^ ^ r'in^S o'l^j ^ 


Third plate, First side. 


i|fr?)'i^6- ?j,waj|'d-'^g ;,-l^^n%^ ?|j'i? Ili'? 

;-j Ay loc^ju’.tr 

^ ff §d y '^ *. ' ^■- rf ® ^ d 

Ar!‘> tPAl "A A 

ox/^^fT/AJiA "?CJ J i Ji Jl^ty? •s^ifj^^^?!ria'^ c3^5) 
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18. tya kandava^'" matho gandivinS Vajrinah yuddh6 pasupatastra 

mandaka riposchalabhidai 

• 

19. tyanbahu* nindra rdhdhasana madyardhijayina yatkalik^yadi 

kanhatva svairamakari 

Second Plate, Second Side. 

20. vamsavipina ^ ^ch6dah kurunamvibhCh tatdrjjunadAbhimanyuh 

NyCh^*^ Parikshit Parikshito • 

21. Janam^jayah JanamejayatKshemukah Ksh^-mukanNaravahanah 

Naravahana schatanlkah 

» 

22. Satanikad Udayanah tatah paramta tpra bhrti Svavichchhinna 

Santanesv Ayolhya Siriihasanasi 

23. nesvekannashashti cliakravattishu gateshu tadvamsy6 Vijayadi- 

tya namaraja vi 

24. jigishaya Daksina patham gatva Trilochana Pallava madikshipya 

daivaduriha 

25. ya Idkantaramagamat tasminsamkule pur6hit6na Sardhdhaman- 

tarvvatiii tasya 

26. Mahadevi Mudivemunamagrahara mupagamya Tadvastavytoa 

Vishnubhatta Somayajinii duhi 

27. nivvisr^slia^*' mabhirakshiu^ati naiidaiia Vishnuvardhdha- 
na nnliina prastiya tasyacha kumarakasya 

28. navyasa Gotra Harltiputra Dvipakslia Gotra kramochitani karm- 

manikarayitvatama vardhdhaya 

29. t sachamalravidita vrttanta ssannirggatya Chalukyagirau Nandam 

Bhagavatim Goj imaradya'-^^ Ku 

Third Plate, First Side. 

30. maraNarayana Matjgana nsamttarppya SvCtatapatraika Saihkha 

Pamchamaha Sabda Pa 

31. li katana - Pratidakka Varahalaihchana Pimcha Kunta Simha- 

sana Makara TOrana Kanakada 

32. nda Gamga Yamuna dini svakula kramagata nikshiptaniva tat- 

sambiajya -^ chihnani sa 

33. madaya Kadan'iba Gamgadi Bhumipan nijitya^^ S6tu Narmada ma- 

dh:> 4 am sardha Saptalakshaih 


15. 

Read Khundava. 16. 

Read ‘Abhimannyoh*. 

17. 

Read iiarav5han5ohohha. 

18. 

„ duhitru. 19. 

„ Nirvvisesha. 

20. 

„ ra^i. 

21. 

„ Gaurimfirfidhya. 

• 

22. 

„ Kstana. 

23. 

,, pratidhakka. 24. 

„ S&mr5jya. 

25. 

„ nirjitya. 
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34. Dakshina patham palayamasa | Sl6kam | Tasyasid — Vijayaditye 

Vishnuvi 

35. rdhdhana^'^ bhupateh Pallavanvaya jataya^s mahid^vyascha 

nandanah | 29 Tatsutah Po 

36. lakes! 2^vallabhah | Tatputrah Kittivarmma I Tasya tanayah 

svasti srimatarh sakalabhuva 

37. na sarhstuyamana Manavyasa g6tranarii Hanfcl .putranana Kausiki 

varaprasada labda 

38. rajyanam Matruganaparipalitanam Svami^^ Mahas^na padanudhya- 

tanarii Bhagavan Nara 

39. yana prasada samasadita^^ Varavarahalarhchchhan^ kshana ksha- 

na vasikrutarati manda 

Third Plate, Second Side. 

40. lanamasva m^dhavabrtha snana pavitrl kr^Ha vapusham Chalu> 

kyanam Kulamalamka 

41. ^^shn6 SSatyasraya Vallabhendrasya bhrata Kubja Vishnu 

Varddhano shta dasa Varshani V6ihgidesania 

42. palayat 1 tadatmajo Jayasinngha Vallabhah trayastrimsatam 

tadanujendra rajassa 

43. pta dinani | tattsuto Vishnu Varddhano vava^^"^ | tatsur-^^ 

MMamgiyuvarajah pahicha visatim'^'^ tatputro 

44. Jayasimgha Vallabhah strayodasa | tadavarajah Kakkili 

shshanmasan tasya jyeshto 

45. bhrato Vishnuvarddhana stamuchchatya saptatrimsatam tatpu- 

trd Vijayaditya Bhatta 

46. rakoshtadasa I tadanujo*- Vishnu Varddhana shshatrinV^ satahi | 

tatsunur Wijiyaditya Narendra- Mrugaraja 

47. schashta chatvarimsatadi . \ tatsutah Kalivishnu Varddhano 

— rddhyaddha varsham 1 tatsutd Gunaga Vijayaditya schatu 

48. schatvarimsataih | tadbhratur vVikramaditya bhilpatfi stanayas 

Chalukya Bhima strimsatam 1 tatsatah 

49. Kollebhiganda Vijayaditya shanmiisan tatsunur Ammaraja 

ssapta varsham | tatsutam vija 


26. 

Anush^ub 

27. 

Read Varddhaua. 

28. 

Read JatayS. 

2S. 

Prose portion begins. 

30. 

Read Pulikeai 

31. 

Read Kirtivurnia. 

32. 

Read Svami. 

33. 


Samasadita. 

34. 

The letter ‘kr’ is v? 

ten below the line. 

35. 

•f 

‘rishnO*. 

36. 

Read Simha. 

37. 

,, ^nava. 

38. 

«« 

tatsOnurmmarligi. 

39. 

,, viilisataiii. 

40. 

Jayasiraha. 

41. 


Kokkili. 

42. 

„ tat— tanOjO. 

43. 

,, shshattriih. 

44. 

• 1 4 

Vi jay Mitya 



45. 

,, Ob^lukya Bhima, 46. 

ft 

tatsutah. 





Third plate, Second side. 


c;i, p j ^ J JT cjj cJ n 

S 

r»e) Q/ji^, 1(3 £i?r^ ‘d^ j’j oj-'',Ci • u ij^rn:[^<^-!^ ’^'<5 * i(J S\^^ 

iC(^j%''^'^/^ ^‘:f)(3ai a6j[i^’'‘n°T’7’afli^\‘'U'c5^AS'rc3— 


9>AJ3^ ifJ 






^>Ji- ■• 0 ^•‘il/S'^ 


Fourth plate, First side 



o ■ a J'fS^gcPrP ;4raJ^(5' 




Fourth' plate, Second side. 


u /<3 j/ G ; JO i? 

^^^01 fi* (| i4' 2<V ^c3J £/ o : ^ J)^ (57 fi? aS-M 

^ cJ n 3- ^ 2 ^r:rc^^f 

&»4fl jr)^.:Mu'>ii j ?.tr959i'' .'7 — , .i- . i,,Q9 




laj';^ ^ ^4?^ S '’Gy; G '5=^a^ S' ° ^ 'o V§*(?/ 


Fifth plate, First side. 


§6 ^ 

J7<<v, r 

JJ d a'/^ (If cy|d i/ /(- j ,4'i ,; 


003 

9 -' 
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Fourth plate, First side, 

50. yadityam balamuohchatya tadapo inas^amftkarh ) tarn jitva yudhi 

Chalukya Bhimatamna 

51. y6 Vikramaditya dkadasamasan tatTadaparaja sut6 Yuddha- 

mallah sapta varsham'^^ 

52. tarhyuddhamallapam rihrtya d6safcpishtv6tar^shamapi Satravanaih 

kshvamanima^^rajanujara 

53. ja Bhiirjo bhimassama dva dasa rakshatism*a titsunu '^® vvinata- 

ratir Ammarajo nrpagram 

o4. pamchavirpsati varshani v^gl bhuvamapalayat dvaimatur6mina 
nrpat6 rdda 

55. nanrupo rajabhima nrpatanayah vidyakalapa^i bhaturah charan- 

tada rama 

56. patsama stisrah [ anudanarnnavada siddaiva dusch^shtaya tatah 

sapta virhsati varsha 

57. ni v^mgimahiranayika atrantar^ Dananarendra siinu ssri^^ saki 

varmma suraratsadharmma 

58. yassauryya saktya vinihatya satrunsadvadasabdansamaraksUa 

durvim tasyunu janma''’-^ tasa 

59. trrurvvirh samvatsaranpalayatisma sapt i nirasta sapta vyasanah 

pratapi bhupa 

Fourth plate, Second side. 

60. gran! rinMummadi Bhima bhupa tasya mummadi Bhimasya 

siitah Krtamatirmmaha 

61. RajaRajahvayo Rajad'^dvadasa bda^^’’ ndharamapat tarn raja rajarh 

drpatim nirdbatya 

62. bhuvah prasahya Vijayadityah vimaladitya^^nuja ta sya dvai- 

rnaturo grahidyarajyam 

63. SrimTinmk^^ samauglH' drgishunidhimit^ Karkige Karkisaih Sau 

Suddhatma suddha pamchamyaditi 

64. suta din^rsuryyabhe hauryya sail [ Kanyalagn^ti dhariya sasikula 

tilako ra 

65. jamartanda sfniurv Vemgi^iSambrajya pattam smavahati vijaya- 

ditya Bhupah prata 

66. pi 1 putriyannapi^'- saranattinaih jighamsur jnatiryyanbhata 

vibhudhamscha satkriya 


47. 

Read Bhimatana. 

48. Road varshTmi. 

49. 

Read Kshrafimaroma. 

50. 

,, tat-sdnu. 

51. „ chaturah. 

52. 

„ saktivarraa. 

53. 

., talasa. 

54. „ bhdpah. 

56. 

„ ndharS. 

57. 

,, nrpatirii. 

58, „ tandja 

59. 

‘sya’. By mistake 

the letter Ha* omitted in “tandja*’ is inscribed below the line here. 

oO. 

Read Grahidrdjyaili. 

61. Read Sammrajya. 

62. 

r. ^aranfirdblttaih. 
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67. bhih j matkrayanparayuvati rajihma Vrttiry y6dha trlmavatin- 

drup6 yadha svadharmmam vilarfighaya 

68. ntihimavanta muchchhairu m^ramgam dvishati vichilram Gauri- 

tisiddhapie vibhati KirtisChalukya*^^ Bhfma 

69. kshitipasya yasya 1 saSri Sarvvalokasraya Sri vishnu 

varddhana Maharajo Rajadhi Rajah 

70. Sri vijayadityadevo rashtrakuta pramukhan kutiiii bhinassarvvaii 

^’'"^samahuya sdniasta pradha 

^ l^ifth Plate, First Side. 

71. iia samakshamittha ‘'^^mapayati 1 nihatyavairikshitipa i nar6™ 
. shan svlkarayanbhupatinadbara^‘” 

72. trim ^^'^kuChammarajjAna nij^svar^^na labdaprasadd bhavatisma 

tasmat | Sri Chamerajasya bharata 

73. scha Kamambikayascha pativratSyah Y6 Bhimabhupostanayo 

janishta 1 tasmai"^ dinatti dvija 

74. bandhu budha surabhuruhayamanaya j naga kulabhushanaya 1 
• m^ghagirinatha m6)pakandarppa 

75. malayabhaskaraya 1 sama.pajjita dharmmakammaDe brhaspati 

kalpamatya"'^ sriya 

76. pa chamoiia bannaya badhi paursha sanmpai-jita rajya mahimnfirii 

krtaklesi ni 

77. mitte Koixipolomgu nama gramodvadasa gramascha sasani- 

krtya dharapii 

78. rvakain mayadatta iti j vidi tainastuvah j asyoparinak^na chid- 

badha kartta 

79. Vyayah karotisa 1 pamclia mahapatakO bhavati 1 Bahubhirvva- 

s udh ad a 1 1 a b ah ubhi is c ban ii pa 

80. lita ! Yasya yasya yadhabbUmistasya tasya tadapbalam | SVa- 

dattamva yoharfi 

81. tu vasundbararii shashtivarsha sahasrani Vishtayain jayate 

krimib 1 Asya dvitlyavarsha Varddha 

82. no dattasya sasanasya Ajnapti Katakadhisah sasana l6kakascha 

Gaukacharyah * 

63, The letter *ra’ was first written and then changed into ‘Bhi*. 

64. Prose portion begins. 

65. ‘Sarava* was first written and then corrected into ‘Sarna.* 


66. 

Read majnapayati. 

67. Read naseshan. 

68. 

Read d bar i trim. 

^9. 

Read sri Chamma. 

70. Read dinarthi. 

71 

‘ga* is written below 

the lino. 

72. Read Samuparjita., 

73. 

Read sreya. 


74. This and the following Anushtubh verse are the usual benedictory and impreca- 
^or 5 ’' VyfisagitSs found at the end of grants. * An ornate symbol. 
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BRIEF ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS 

1. Lines to 22 : — Give the Puranic Genealogy which commences 
with Narayana or Vishnu and stops at Vdaynna. 

2. Lines 22 to 23:-~'Give the Legendary acdount which states that 
from Udayana, 59 kings sat on the throne of Ayo Ihya. 

3. Lines 23 to 25:— State that a king of the lino, Vijayaditya went 
to theDekkan and ^having attacked Trilochana-Pallavjj, lost his life. 

4. Lines 25 to 29: — State that his pregnant wife then escaped 
with her priest etc., to Mudiv^mu Agrahdra and being cherished as a 
daughter by Vishnubhntta Sdmayaji of the place, gave birth to a son 
called Vishnu Vardhana who, as befitted his descent from the two-sided 
Gotra, was initiated into the rites of Manavya and Harita Gotras.' 

5. Lines 29 to 34: — State that Vishnu Vardhana having heard 
the past history, repaired to Chalukyagiri, worshipped Nandam 
Bhagavati and other Gods and by their favour, obtained the Insignia of 
Sovereignty belonging to his dynasty, conquered the Kadamba, Ganga 
and other kings and ruled over the whole of South India, lying between 
Setu in the South and R. Narmada in the north. 

6. Lines 34 to 36: -State that to Vishnuvardhana and Mahadevi 
of Pallava line, was born Vijayaditya, His son was Pulikesin, 

7. Lines 36 to GO:— Give the geneology and chronology Vide (P.283.) 

8. Lines 61 to 62: -State that Raja Raja I ruled for 12 years 
only and that, having defeated him, Vijayaditya seized the land, 

9. Lines 63 to 65: -State that Vijayadityabhupa assumed the 
sovereignty of Vemgi, his Coronation having taken place in Saka 952 
(a.D. 1030) on Sunday, KSrtika Suddha paihchami (fifth tithi in Nov.), 
in Kanyalagna. 

10. Lines 66 to 70: —Describe the good qualities of Vijayaditya. 
He treated the refugees as his sons, relatives and servants with 
discipline, the wise with care and regard, other females as mothers, 
etc. He had the titles “Chalukya Bhima, Sarvalokasraya, Vishnu- 
Vardhana Maharaja and Rajadhiraja Sri Vijayaditya . 

11. Lines 70 to 71: -State that the royal command was addressed 
to the assembled Reddi chiefs (Rashtrakuta Pramukhas) and Cultiva- 
tors (Kutumbinas) in the presence of all the ministers. 

12. Lines 71 to 76:— State the good qualities of, and the services 
rendered by, Chammaraja and his son Bhima Bhiipa to the cause of 
Vijayaditya. Bhima Bhupa s good qualities are particularly praised. 

13. Lines 77 to 79: -State that, owing to the hard services rende- 
red by him, (Bhima Bhupa) the village of Komp6l6nga along with its 
twelve hamlets was granted to him, free from all obstacles. , 

14. Lines 79 to 81: -Give the two usual Vyasa Gitas. 

15. Lines 81 to 82:-State that, in rhe second regnal year, the grant 
wag^ade. Th© executor was KatakSdhisa and writer was G^a^kicharya. 

37 ^ 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY LECTURES * 


Delivered at Rajahmundry by Dr. Kalidas Nag M.A.NCal.) DLitt (Paris) 

1. Hindu Temple Architecture in Indo~China. 

In introducing the learned lecturer Dr. Nag, the Joint 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. R. Subbarao, M. rA.., requested the 
Principal of the Government Arts College, Mr. W. B. Brierly Esq., to 
take the chair fOr the University lectures. The chairman then called 
upon the learned lecturer to deliver his lecture which is as follows; — 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I express gratification at the privilege to have this chance for 
presenting before you the documents of that chapter of our history 
which unfortunately was systematically neglected in the academic 
• circles. I propose to present Indian History from the point of view 
of documents which I had the privilege of deciphering — documents 
_ which would speak for themselves and which would convey quite a 
different significance of the term “ India.” I will show that India 
was not limited within her boundaries, the Himalayas and the Ocean, 
but her cultural activities extended far beyond. Speaking of the 
cultural migration of Indians by the land route, I will present docu- 
mentary evidence which clearly shows how Saivism, Vaishnavism 
and Buddhism penetrated into the far Central- \ sian regions, in the 
early centuries of the prechristian era. Instances are found of spiritual 
fusion within the temples. Innumerable records are found which 
preach about the philosophy of love, fraternity, charity, universal 
brotherhood, and identification of ego, emerging from India, so far 
back as 500 years before Christ. 

Ancient Persia, Afghanistan, North Kashmir, the Gobi^ 
China, Korea and Japan owed to India much of their spiritual culture 
and enlightenment. Even Brahmins migrated into China, settled 
there, studied the language of the people and translated Indian works 
into the Chinese language with perfect ease. Those documents are 
unearthed and preserved by the Chinese and Japanese arclueologists. 
All these documents are found in China, Central Asia and Japan. 

r 


• A series of three lectures was delivered under the aus.uoes of the Andhra 

Veeresalingam High School 
. Peques. of the University authorities, convened the 

meetings and made all necessary arrangements. The fourth lecture, published after 
th^ senes, was delivered uuder the auspices of this society. As all the loctu res are 
found to be vey, interesting, detailed abstracts of the same are published. 
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Though these documents touch only the outer fringe of India’s cul- 
tural activities, they are an undeniable proof how “Greater India” was 
built up. The Chinese even studied Sankhya, one of the earliest 
philosophical systems of India, to understand Buddhism thoroughly. 
Suddharma, whose name is forgotten in India', was born of a Brahmin 
father and a central Asian mother and he translated several Indian 
books into the Chinese. These are marvellous writings which have 
been corroboratecT, and these clearly prove how Indian culture spread 
to far off lands- in those ancient times. 

Next, as regards the migration of Indian culture along the 
sea-routes, there* are documentary evidences* preserved in Indian 
temples in the Island of Bali, Indo-China, Polenasia etc. The whole 
story of Ramayana is depicted on the temple walls. Indian Architec- 
ture is evident on many structures. Sanskrit and Dravidian names, 
such as Samantha Bhatta, Channapataka, Siivarna-Bhumi, Champa^ 
Kambhoja, Gangadarsanam etc., are an indisputable evidence of 
India’s influence and migration to Indo-China and Eastern Archipe- 
lago, The ornaments and images in temples also corroborate the 
same. The mythological legends of Indo-China seem to be of Indian^ 
origin. The inscriptions found in far off Siam prove the same* 
Indians, personating as merchants and missionaries went to foreign 
places and enunciated there the mysteries of Indian art and Indian 
philosophy. All these evidences prove that our ancestors were not 
barbarians but were highly civilised and helped far off places with 
civilisation. Though the Sastras declare prohibition of sea-going, 
there seem to be no such restrictions then and people were seafaring 
and adventurous. The preposterous and ludicrous conclusion of the 
dark age” of our country is a veritable fabrication. India’s great 
colonial civilisation and cultural Empire is the most effective contra- 
diction of that doctrine. 

The lecturer ;then showed the following magic lantern slides, 
illustrative of the influence of Indian Art and Culture, Philosophy 
and Mythology in Indo-China: — 

1. Map of Indo-China; 2. Champa; 3. Buddha (2nd C. A. D.); 
4. Buddha of Champa— A standing statue; 5. Monkmers like, the 
Mundas, are a primitive people of Indo-China; 6. Aval6kiteswara ; 
7. Snake heads (Bodhisattva) ; 8. Linga and Saivism near Champa 

lake; 9. Siva; 10. Red Brick-Sculpture like S. I. Temple; 11. Pyra- 
midical temple of Meso ; 12. A Vishnu temple of 11th C. A. D. 

33. A lake; 14. A three storeyed Vishnu temple; 15. A square column 
and halls,' A. S. I. Window, Gothic roof, Pillars like a Chaitya; 
16. A Combo ji an goddess wearing Indian jewels ; 17. Lake with king 

and his dancers, King going to war, on Elephant with Soldiers; 
18 Stories of Epic Warfare, Kuruksbetra; • 19. Buddha, Marble state 
on Snake ; 20. Hari Kara, Churning of Ocean, Snake, Devas •^nd 
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AsUras, Creation; 21. Vishnu and Garuda; 22. (Sian) Sita carried 
by Ravana, Jatajru quarreling; 23. Yesovarma who built a city; 
24. Vaishnava temple with Ramayana pictures; 25. A' temple with 
four towers .and a central tower having Siva, with four faces; 
26. A temple 2 miles x 80 feet, containing Epic Stories Built by 
King Buryavarma; 27. (Stone) Lion Sitting; 28. Ganga and Makara, 
A human figure in makara’s mouth, A stone figure of a God with 
Crown, Facial features are all of Champa origin; 29. Gauesha stand- 
ing with sweets (Wearing Dhoti); 30. Mayura and Kumaraswamy; 
31. A map of Kambhoja; 32. Epic writings; 33. Temple with Tank, 
34. Lokanath and Lokeswara with jewels and four Attendents. 


2. Hindu Art and Culture in the East Indies. 

With your permission, T would try to give you a very brief 
outline of the history of Indian colonizativOn. The subject is very 
vast and the colonization of Indo-China, which I had the privilege to 
.discuss before you last evening, is simply one of colonial zones and 
there were several such zones in the Eastern waters and the proper 
study of those zones of cultural and commercial colonization of India 
would be quite profound and interesting. You should be charitable 
with a humble lecturer like myself with one throat, discussing a topic 
to which justice could not be done even by many throated individuals. 
You find legends of Tharmasu, whose name is connected with the 
sending of missionaries to Burma, known as Suvarnabhumi, From a 
thorough examination of the particular geographical term, Suvarna- 
bhumi, we see it is not simply Burma, but the whole of Malay Penin- 
sula. There is another expression Suvarn idivi, the golden island. 
They give us an idea of the great commercial and cultural migration 
of India along the Eastern shore. Sreeksh^tram and Sreevijayam — the 
great Naval Empire I touched upon — indicate not merely the Indian 
exploitation from apolitical sense, but the greatest incorporation of the 
genius of thei Hindu race. “Sree'*, the word for beauty and wealth 
and “Lakshmi” are synonymous. ‘‘Sree” represents this marvellous 
Lakshmi-^a great symbol to me, as a historian of ancient India, 
History of Greater India is the history of the wonderful Indian spirit 
of service to impose her civilization and culture on the respective cul- 
tural zones of Indo-Asia. 

I brought before your notice the geographical tefm “Indo- 
China suggesting the diffusion of Indian culture. So, also, you find in 
ancient times, Afghanistan named as Indo-Minor. Across the desert 
you find that marvellous continent, Seri India and Sero-Indo-China and 
India collaborating. In Indo-Asia, the island zone we find Indian 
cififture and Indian religious ideas predominatly. The whole ouUure 
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that you get here is the result of the interaction of the Aryan and the 
Dravidian going back to B. C. Hindustan and^Sindustan are variations 
of the same.* 

I am now passing on to the Monkiner family*of the Malaya 
Polanesian Group. These illiterate brothers contributed as much and 
probably more, to the progress of civilisation. Our elder brothers 
have given us legacies of design and art. All these facts are to be 
taken into consideration, in order to appreciate .the development of 
human civilisation. The contributions of the primitive races are 
marvellous and we have to acknowledge them with gratitude. 

Intimate connection existed between Madagascar in South 
Africa and Eastern Islands i. e.. Island India, because India was the 
dominating factor in the evolution of the race inhabitating this 
particular zone. From the reports got from the merchants coming 
that side, we tind mention of things coming from Eastern seas. As 
early as 2nd century A. D. Java is known as Yavadwipam and in the 
3rd century A. D. we liear of Champa. The-^e are all landmarks in 
the path of the great adventurous cultural ^ missionaries from 
India. The observations of Yalmiki in the Ramayana regarding the 
mines of gold and silver in Yavadwipa are not to be misunderstood. 
There is a good deal of history under that poetic fancy and fabrica- 
tion. I am quite sure that when excavations are made in Sumatra, it 
will produce wonderful results. There is a series of inscriptions 
written in the Sanskrit language. These inscriptions have been iden- 
tified to be in Vengi alphabet. Professor Kei Ji of the University of 
Leydan studied the remains which have been found in the islands of 
Bali, Borneo, and other places and came to the conclusion that these 
islands received Indian culture. The curious inscription in Koota 
river is written in Sanskrit. It deals about the rituals. These ritu- 
als are celebrated on the far-off coast of Borneo. The term Divakara 
Rajaguru of those areas indicate tl.at they adopted Hinduism of the 
different denominations. They roared up marvellous monuments of 
architecture and sculpture and primitive art af painting. Tho Island 
of Madura contains evidence.s of Indian civilization. 

Bali island received Indian influences. I had the privilege to 
visit this island and to see beautiful monuments of Indian art and 
religion and innumerable scenes on painted cloth as we find in the 
Andhra country. The Ramayana is in one of the relics found in the 
Island of Celebes. There is a continuous history of Java till the 15th 
century, nvhen the Moslems conquered them. Then, a large number of 
Kshatriyas considered it beneath their diginifcy to live under Moslems. 
Yo find, therefore, migiMtiou of Hindus from Java into Bali. Bali 
assimilated many different arts of Indian culture. Bali remained as 
the island muesum of India in the heart of the Pacific. The Brahmins 
there still wear their sacred threads, and perform 'their Samdh> a. JHiad 
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the privilege to enter Pandita Jalanthaka’s cottage which looked so 
much like the Indian cottage. Balinese scholars never learnt any 
European language. These pundits are performing toeir rituals* 
In this instincUof conservatism, we have the relics of past history 
suitable for a vagabond historian and discoverer. They have forgotten 
Indian language. Subsidiary language is also forgotten. But the 
names of Indian texts, as Manusatras etc., are kept in tact. They are 
written in the Baliqese language. Let us hope that the University 
which is starting with a new hope would incorporate a' new chapter 
in Indian history. This enfranchisement is sure to come and I hope 
scholars knowing South Indian epigraphy would be sent over there to 
colloborate with the Dutch scholars, to disentangle and explain ade- 
quately those inscriptions. The investigation is to be conducted with 
the spirit of humanity, without any snobbishness to achieve the best 
results. 

Then, the lecturer showed the' following slides which evoked 
much interest amongst the audience:— 

1. Pandava temples in C. Java; 2. Temple of Chaadi Bhima, 
Arjuna, and Yudhisthira; 3. Indo-Javanese temples; 4. Chandi 
Bhima temple like S. I. temple (Kanchi); 5. Siva, Mahisha Sura 
Mardani, Jewels of Java; 6. Lalitha Yisthara, Jataka stories of 
Buddha, Lives of Buddhist Saints all depicted on a Stupa Surrounded 
by several Stupas compare (Koti Lingams of Sankaram); 7. Bara- 
bads A series of Circular Stupas and halls surrounded by gardens 
(Sailendra Kings’ work) ; 7. Lamps of Architecture, Makara Torana 
and Kirthi Muka Temple of Javanese Buddha; 9. Reliefs of Barabades 
Buddha Parana, Gods requesting, Buddha to incarnate, on either side 
of Buddha; 10. Buddha’s 'parents and servant’s compare GSndhara 
reliefs Lalitha Visthara ; 11. Buddha in tower; 12. A big Buddh.i, sit« 

ting, Abhayamudhra ; 13. Avaloka t4^shvara, Buddha jewelled, lotus 
throne, drapery, ci^wn which contains a small Buddha figure; 

14. two temple.s of Adhi Buddha, Avalokath6shvara, and Manja Sri 

15. Bronze Statue, compare Nalanda statue, Pala statue etc; 16. Mait- 
reya sitting on a throne; 17. Pra.gjna Parimitha, Queen — Mother of 
Buddha; 18. Buddha standing, four armed figure Lakshmi; 19, Nataraja 
with 3 heads and 6 arms; 20 Siva Temple in Prambanam or Brahma- 
nam; 21. Brahma, Vishnu, Siva; 23. Ramayana Scenes ; 23. A 13th C. 
Java art temple in which Ramay ana and Vishnu figures are found; 
24, Fall of Sailendras ; 25. Madhupa Kingdom, arose--Cholas under 
Rajendra conquerred Malay, Sumatra, Java, Empire of Vijaya fell. 
26. Har iHara, Vign6swara, Kurabakarna, Elephant disturbing his 
sleep; 27., Music instruments. Drum, Flute, Veena and Chitar, Danc- 
ing Party in Sculpture; 27. Shadow plays (Ramayan and Bharata) 
Krishna, Bhima; 28. Ramabhish^kara'. Sculptures; 29. Ravana 
carrying Seeta, Jatayu killed; 30. Rama and Lakshmana entering 
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treaty with Sugriva, Vali Sugriva Yaddham, Rama’s help; 2. Sethu 
Bandhanam,, Sqirrel helping, Lanka Dahanhm, Anjaneya and Seeta; 
32. Anjaneya and Rama, Bharata Heroes dance; 33. Thrimurti 
Vishnu, Garuda, Snakes compare Ellora Rock temple Sculptures. 


3. Hindu Rituals and Ceremonies in the Bali isles. 

Mr. President, Ladies and my friends of the Andhra Desa: — 

“I take this opportunity, on the eve of my departure to, thank 
the authorities of the Andhra University for kindly inviting me to 
deliver this course of lectures and, also thank the student community 
and the public cf Andhra Desa for demonstrating their enthusiasm 
which has given me courage and strength to say the things that 
I have been* saying. I want to convey my deep sense of gratitude to 
all of you. 

“The topic which I am taking up, as I told you last evening 
is the continuation of the migration of Indian culture into Indo-Asia. 
I discussed it with reference to different islands where we find relics 
of Indian civilisation. i I mentioned Barneo, Madupa, and incidentally, 
Sumutra and Java, but mainly, We must note the wonderful survival 
of Hindu culture, myths, legends, rituals and cermonies in the island 
of Bali. I shall show you certain things which 7;ould make you forgive 
me for the infliction of archaeology with which I bored you. I speak of 
the artistic life of one great island of Indo-Asia, Java, where we find 
connected history, century after century, from the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the 16th century. I will tell you the relations 
of Java and its relations with the mother country, India. As I told 
you, Java appears already in the great epic Ramayana composed by 
Valmiki. The first mention of the cultural colony cf Java has to a 
certain extent contributed to the name of Javanese language as Kori 
language. 

“If I can imagine our vessels going from India, sailing 
towards the Eastern waters, what would have been the design on the 
flag that was unfurled on that Vessel? There was neither the bayonet 
nor the machine gun but there was that simple symbol of Peace 
“Maithri” and the figure “Sree.” That is the theory. I can call it 
almost an accepted theory which helps us to understand a good deal 
of the linie taken in this chapter of Indo- Javanese cultural history. 
Here, we do not find Indians conquering and subduing other people. 
Ships came from Bengal, Kalinga, and Nagapatam, for oceanic 
commerce. 

The earliest inscriptions of, Java were in South Indian 
Langu ige. Purnavarma is compared in his qualities to Vishnu, "^he 
conservdf of this universe. The kings of those days afe|>“kod not to 
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the destructive qualities but to the constructive genius, constructive 
statesmanship and constructive culture. 

Java provides matter for 12 lectures. There* are many 
branches of Arfdeveloped.in that wonderfully gifted people. We have 
noticed the 'primitives preparing the path of that cultural consum- 
mation. From the 4th century A. D., we find an uninterrupted line 
of Javanese kings. By culture, by religion and by art, they are 
Hindus. The word ^‘Hindu” is used in its largest sense. With the 
narrow conception of history, we have come to define ‘Hindu’ as 
“Brahmanica].”N Hindu is a word full of profound significance 
established on the indelible foundation of geography. ' This name is 
derived from the great river “Sindhu” as shown by the inscriptions 
of the great Emperor Darius, Master of Asia right down to Sindhu 
Valley which has given those wonderful treasures pushing the 
Chronology to 3rd “Millennium” B. C. We find the word “Sindhu” in 
Vedas. The civilization of India is characterised as “Hindu” culture 
including Brahmanism, Buddhism, etc., This term “Hindu”, I use, 
in the large connotation. 

^ Great monarchs like Kurm ivarma and Sreeviziam conquered 

Java. They give the epic Bharakuda, wonderful handiwork of 
^havite sovereigns. North Central Java gives beautiful sculptures 
showing Valshnavism, Shaivism, and Buddhism, flourishing, side by 
side, in Java, which contribute their own to the Structure of civili- 
sation. People continued their Vaishnavism and Saivisra, though 
the Emperor adopted Budhism. There was no persecution. 

In the Prarichanam temple, we find Hindu Pantheon, 
Bhagavati, Siva, Vishnu etc. Slokas are to be found on the stones. 
There are marvellous Ramayana scenes. Java suffers from earth- 
quakes and most temples have tumbled down. Javanese people have a 
different sort of Ramayana, because they put the broken things in the 
wrong places. The other side of the temple has tubmled down and we 
cannot make it out. The temple of AnkorVat gives many evidences of 
Indian origixi. Do not consider the Javause as mere borrowers from you. 
Just as we find political dynastie.s asserting themselves, so in art also, 
we find the indigenous Javanese technic asserting itself and the 
Indian element becoming lesser. This is the marvellous indication of 
the progressive Swaraj granted by our ancestors. They are no longer 
in the leading strings of their teachers from India. They built their 
temples. They projected on their walls the Wonderful Ramayana 
Scenes.They adopted also ^Krishnayana. Our Universities and learned 
bodies should wake up a little and continue the research. 

Javanese have their indigenous plays. They have histrionic 
art with special emphasis to dancing. 

^ From the time of the 13tll contury, Chinese influence on Java 
was apparant.. We get Mongolian physiognomy and facial feature^.^ 
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With Islamic invasion, this civilisation collapsed which 
synchronised with the collapse of your Andhra-Vizianagaram Empire. 

During these four or five hundred years, we find Javanese 
people progressing. They are Islamic in thegir faith. We find every- 
where mosques ; but, in their domestic habits, in their dress, in their 
art, in their recreations, there is still continuing the ancient Hindu 
tradition. I went, to the Temple of Panathara, the most celebrated one 
and I found Indian art preponderating there. I visited the palace of the 
Sultan, where Gotar — the finest music. Sword-play dancing, and other 
parties are maintained by Muhammadan sultans. Tliere was no 
Purdah, no Gosha. Inside this palace there is a marvellous figure of 
Beauty, ‘Sree’. It is the master piece of Javanese art. It is a con- 
tinuity of the bygone ages. This fragment of history is preserved in 
the Sultan’s house. But, the glorious period of our art is still a sealed 
book to us in India. I am thankful to these brothers because they, in 
spite of many changes, maintain the Indian traditions; and the 
feeling of Hindu-Moslem unity is not simply a matter of journalistic 
propagandism but an actuality. Great lessons I have learnt from them. 
Then the lecturer showed the following slides: — 

1. East Indies, Takkola in Malay Peninsula; 2. Sail^ndras of 
Sumatra conquerred Java in 8th C; 3. Polynesian race, Dayaks of. 
Borneo with spears; 4. Yupa Inscription found in Borneo; 5. Two Dayak 
women and three modern women engaged in Silk Industry; 6. Madura 
Stone and wood carving^^; 7. Grantha Inscriptions of Mantri Narot- 
tama of 7 C. A.D; 8. Cloth Painting in Bali with S. I. Inscs. at 
bottom; 9. Siva; 10. Swarga; 11. Malay map of Polinesia*’ 
12. Bharata Yuddha; 13. Lake of Bateiir; 14. N. Coast of Bali, port 
Singi Raja; 15. Two women of Bali; 16. Bhuddist Monastery; 
17. Three rock cut temples in Bali (central); 18. Sempidi cave, near mar- 
ket place, turned into Temple; 19. Temple wall with Hindu figures, made 
by village artists, with Balinese jewels (Clay figure); Vishnu riding a 
Garuda with two attendants on either side, on^a lion head; 21. 29 Bronze 
figures resembling S. Indian type; 22. Batavia metal Sanka, Chakra; 
23. An upstair thatched hut; 24. A tower temple ; 25. Building of a 

temple in S. Bali, resembling a tent ; 26. A lamp tower, wooden temp- 
les owing to volcano; 27. A Vishnu^ temple with Garuda; 28. Bandiar 
Hindu temple; 29. A gate way; 30. A torana of Soebak temple in 
N. Bali; 31. A stone temple with Indian art and Polynesian art; 
32. Kinn^rulu, tree of life, a lion; 33. A big Nandi with an Inscrip- 
tion; 34. A Brahmin in prayer with Rudraksha; 35. Poses of 
Prayers, fingers clasping .in different ways, Nails long; 36. A Saiva 
Pandit sitting and offering worship; 37. Sacred water of oblation 
taken in ?a Sraddha ceremony; 38.^ Raja. Gurus and Brahmanas; 
39. Coffin on Garuda, Vishnuloka; 40. Java musical tools, Sara^ga, 
Mj-udan^a etc; 41. A* Dancing girl and A Bali Purohit witJj Rudraksha. 
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4. Research Work in Andhra Desa. 

Under the auspibes of the Andhra Historical Rese^arch Society^ 
Mr. Kalidas Nag^ M. A., delivered the following lecture on Research 
Work in Andhra Desa^'' at 8 a. m., on 5-11-1927. M. R* Ry» J. Ramayya 
Pantulu Oaru, B. A., B. L., the President of the society presided. 

Mr, President, Ladies and my* friends of the Andhra Desa, 

“The subject which you have given me for discussion is a 
subject which properly belongs to you. History is riot simply the 
arrangement of chronological skeleton. The western research workers 
are building up history from a study of the inscriptions, legends, 
myths and sculpture. It is something quite natural to them. Ours is a 
couhtry which forgot its Chandragupta and Asoka. So, there is a 
fundamental difference between the historic reconstruction of European 
countries and the historic reconstruction of the Asiatic countries. 
We must remember that we shall never be able to build up the history 
of India by a study of Chronological Data. China and Persia had a 
continuous series of kings reaching from the beginning of history. 
•But in other countries this chronology is not the criterion of their 
culture. They preferred to write their history in the scale of eternity. 
Our Sastras and the Puranas are crowded with the names of Siva, 
Prajapathi, Brahma, etc. Entering into the psychology of our 
scholars of old, we find that they wanted to defy time. They dedicated 
their works to God. From the time of Rig Veda — the oldest book — 
down to the Puranas, there is a continuity and comprehensiveness. 
We have got to assert that our history is a big history. Indian his- 
tory is considered to be a failure because there are gaps. Chronolo- 
gical kings are not the criterion of Indian history. The terms Purana- 
sravana indicate that the people whether cultured or uncultured, are 
entitled to know their history. Manuscripts are being discovered in 
the corners of Kerala. Indian history is yet to be reconstructed and 
colloborated by gathering specimens of architecture, art, manuscripts, 
and inscriptions. These would contribute, block by block, to that 
wonderful reconstruction of Andhra history. We find Andhras in 
earliest times coming from the North-west, and mixing with the 
southerners. There was intellectual and spiritual intercourse between 
the two. Andhras occupied the marvellous stratagic position of the 
meeting place of the north and the south. 

In the 3rd century B, 0. the position of the Andhras as you 
find in the inscriptions is wonderful. In the time of Asoka,’ Kalinga 
meant Andhradesa. Jainism whose fundamental significance is Ahi- 
msa, non-yiolence and sanctity of life and Budhism whose significance 
is Maithri, existed side by side in Kalinga. 

The story of Asoka annihilating so many people in Kalinga 
^aSe him think of the great crime he committed. Immediiately he 
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proceeded to inscribe his crime in deathless characters. That was the 
effect of the political experiment of conquest. • 

A oeAtury after Asoka, the Andhra country became the 
centre of great Buddistic Art. We find the flower of Bufidistic art in 
Amaravati, Jaggayapet, etc. These certainly take you to the very 
early period. A few miles from Bezwada, there are wonderful monu- 
ments on either side of the river Krishna. These places of piligri- 
mage contain great history. 

Cultural art is developed in our indigenous crafts, carpentry, 
goldsmithy, woodcraft, etc. These carpenter historians are entitled 
to our gratitude. -We must save their handicraft. Their motives and 
symbols go back to far off antiquity. 

The rituals and ceremonies observed by our women have got 
their Buddhistic colouring. Buddhism was not expelled but assimilated. 

The influence of Jainism is another source to be investigated. 
It had easy access to Kalinga and Andhra. 

The legend of Budhagosha is a source of investigation. He 
was a Brahmin from northern India and passed through Andhra. 
While he was there, he was converted to Buddhism and he carried 
Buddhism to Ceylon. Ceylonese people took Scholars from Andhra 
country. There was intimate connection between Ceylon and Andhra. 

The Andhra history is simply the history of India. 

Andhras were poineers to go to Burma. There are a series of 
chronicles to indicate the connection between Burma and Kalinga. 
Talang chronicles took the source fram Kalinga. Andhras played a 
great part in the building of Greater India. 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to the learned 
lecturer, 'stated that there are two ways into which Historical Re- 
search divided itself viz. chronological and cultural. Cultural history 
is the real history while chronological history is the skeleton. The 
path of chronology is very narrow. The path of culture is very wide. 
Unless the intellect and the imagination are disciplined, no connected 
history could be written. 

With a vote of thanks to the president and to the learned 
lecturer, the meeting came to a close. 



REVIEWS. 


Mazumdar’s memorable work on Orissa 

By B. Singh Deo Esq., b.a. 

“The book ‘O.rissain the making’ by Prof. Bijaychandra 
Mazumdar of Calcutta published in October 1925 'by the Calcutta 
University, incidentally, however, makes an attempt to give a connec. 
ted history of Kalinga so far as it is available. But the whole narra- 
tive is so full of preposterous hypotheses based on sad misconceptions 
and preconcieved notions that it is almost impossible to rely on its 
conclusions in any historical discourse on the subject. It does more- 
over reveal that historians like Mr. Mazumdar can easily make out 
grounds for th^ir own misconceptions to hand them down as historical 
facts and truths,” 

Such are the certificates granted by the learned Scholars in 
.the estimation of Mr. Mazumdar’s work on the holy land of Orissa- 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee goes further and calls it a ‘Rajaprasasti’ like 
Harshacharita of Bana. Whatever it may be, in this paper I like to 
give some instances of his ‘preposterous hypotheses’, ‘sad misconcep- 
tions’ and ‘preconceived notions* which cannot but startle and puzzle a 
historian engaged in Research work. 

In “Orissa in the Making” Mr. B. C. Mazumdar asserts that 
the sea-board tracts of Orissa formed a part of Trikalinga country 
while the high lands lying to the west of the districts of Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore formed the Odra and the Utkala country separately in 
ancient times. This assertion is wholly untenable, for Pandit Binayaka 
Misra in his article on the Area of Orissa in Hiuen Tsang’s time 
published in the Journal. B. A O. R. Society, March 27, proves beyond 
doubt that the Utkala country extended from Midnapur in the north 
up to the Ganjam in the south and from the Bay of Bengal in the 
east up to Sambalpur in the west. Another article on the Trikalinga 
country written by the same scholar and published in the J.B.O.R.S* 
June 1927, solves the problem regard! ng the situation of the Trikalinga 
country. On Epigraphical evidences it is stated in it that the three 
countries, Utkala, Kangoda and Kalinga formed together the 
Trikalinga country. Pandit Binayaka Misra reasonably identified the 
ancient Kangoda country with the district of Ganjam while in the 
opinion of the author of “Orissa in the making” the district of Puri is 
to^be identified with the ancient* Kangoda country. It may, therefore 
be said that ‘Prissa in the Making’ is replete with errors. 
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It is stated in the article on the Utkala and Odra tribes 
published in the Calcutta Review March 27, ^1?^^ Utkalas and Odras 
are one and the same tribe and they are to be identified with Oda- 
chasas of Orissa. This statement is based on the facts, mentioned in 
the epigraphic records. But Mr. Mazumdar identifies the Utkalas 
with Bhunyas, because the mention of Utkala Bassa Bhunyas is 
found in the Majhlm-Nikaya. The “Bhunyas of the Utkala country* 
this expression clearly indicates that the Utkalas, and the Bhunyas 
are two differe'nt tribes. 

Col. Girine has said in his work .entitled Researches on 
Ptolemy’s Geography that the Utkalas and Sabaras migrated together 
from Orissa and settled in Burma. But Mr. Mazumdar intentionally 
gives an illusory interpretation of Col. Girine s statement that the 
people of old Kalinga despised the people of Utkala as barbarous. 
The people of Kalinga had established an empire in Burma -a hilly 
tract of land lying to the west of Mudu-Kalinga in farther India, was 
given the name Ukkal or rather Utkala to signify the rude character 
of that land.” {Vide Orissa in the Making pp. 17-18). Col. Girine 
has never made such wStatement. The author of Orissa in the Making 
has attempted to put the Oriya nation in a degraded position. 

“The description of the victorious campaign of Raghu in the 
4th canto of Raghu Vamsa by Kalidas, makes it almost certain that 
even in the 5th century A.D., the Utkalas continued to be as rude as 
before, and had no organised Government of their own, since the 
soldiers of Raghu had no need to conquer the country of the Utkalas, 
(P. 22) “I have already shown in the days of the poet Kalidas Orissa 
did not come into existence as a country.” (pp. 42-43). 

From the above statement of the author it is evident that the 
fact recorded in the Tibetan chronicle in connection with the conver- 
sion of the King of Orissa into Budhism in the second century A.D., 
carries no weight. But if there was no organised Government in 
Orissa in the fifth century A. D., how could the art and architecture 
develop in Orissa in the fifth century A.D.? The author should have 
studied the art and architecture of Orissa before he commenced to 
write the history of Orissa. Again the author has not taken into his 
consideration the Patikela Copper plate record of the fifth century 
(edited by Mr. R. D. Banerji in Epigraphica Indica) which reflects the 
civilization of Orissa in the fifth century A. D. Mr. Mazumdar tells 
us that Aeither Magadhi speech nor Magadhi script was in use in 
Orissa during the seventh century A. D. But Hiuen Tsang says ’the 
people of Ucha love learning and apply themselves to ^it without 
intermission.* The people of Non-Aryan tongue can never love learn- 
ing Again a good number of inscriptions • found in Orissa make it 
certain that Magadhi speech and Magadhi script were in use in 
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Orissa before the seventh cetitury A. D. The author has not consulted 
these inscriptions. 

It is a matter of great surprise that the author without study- 
ing the copper iJate records of Kara dynasty of Orissa published by 
various scholars in various Journals, has desperately attempted to deal 
with the history of Orissa. 

It is also evident that a good number of 'copper plates of 
Sulki family discovered in Orissa have not been taken into the notice 
of the author. These records reveal important historical facts. 

In the opinion of the author the old civilization of Orissa was 
washed away and the new civilization was introduced by the Kosala 
Guptas or in other words by the Rajas of Sonpur. This is nothing 
but mere eulogy. Had Mr. Mazumdar noticed the plate of Subhankara 
Deo (edited by R. D. Banerji) of the eighth century A. D., he would not 
have said that the old civilization of Orissa was destroyed. That the 
fact recorded in the Japanese Tripitaka that Baudhabatansaka Sutra 
was presented to the Chinese Emperor by Subhankara Kesari the 
King of Orissa during the eighth century A. D., is coroborrated by 
this plate. 

The author has said that the Bengali Kayasthas were appoin- 
ted in the service of Kosala Guptas and they brought the Magadhi 
sl)eech and Magadhi script, then prevalent in Bengal, into use in 
Orissa. The titles such as Ghosh and Datta (p. 185) found in the 
records of the Gupta dynasty of Orissa has led the author to this 
supposition. The author should bear in mind that in ancient time 
the people having the surnames Datta and Ghosh were prevalent in 
every part of the Northern India. In the Natya sastra it is mentioned 
that a person having Datta title should be taken as a tradesman. We 
also notice in the copper plate records of western India that some 
tribes of some copper plate records had the Ghosh title. The author 
being an anthopologist makes wonderful research. If on the similarity 
of the title, two dilferent peoples are supposed to have originally been 
one and the same people, then the Raj Family of Sonpur may be 
supposed to have originally belonged to Non-Aryan tribe because the 
title Singh, used by the Raj Family of Sonpur, are in use among the 
Kandhas, Bhunyas and Ladhas. 



I^rachina Hindudesa Rajyamga Charitra 

{By Kona Venkataraya Sarma.) 

This is a'Telugu work of 110 pages priced at 12 As, and it 
describes the governance of Ancient India. It kas eight chapters 
dealing with Village Administration. Work of Government, Ministers* 
Condition of Army, Civilisation, Finance, Kirig and Assemblies. The 
author studied vafist literature on the subject and wrote a very useful 
book. From the Vedic times to the Mauiyan times, the village 
organisation and in particular, the powers and duties of the “Gramani** 
and the “Praja” have been given in detail from the original sources. 
The title of the second chapter ‘the Work of Government’ is rather 
misleading. He has described the public works undertaken by Kings 
such as the construction of towns, forts, temples, caves, tanks, roads, 
navy etc. The author has also given an account of the work of 
Vizianagar and Mughal rulers which he could have omitted in this 
work dealing with Ancient India. In the chapter on “Ministers”, 
tlm author has devoted much attention to the work of ministers in the 
prechristian times and his omission to deal with the post-christian 
period is unfortunate, especially when there is plenty of material 
available now. The chapters on “Army” and “Civilisation” are really 
interesting, and the author deserves praise. 

For the chapters dealing with “Prabhutvadayam”, Eaju and 
Sasana Sabhalu, the paper used is inferior and the work deals only 
with prechristian period. It is not known why he omitted to describe 
the “Uttaramallur” Inscription and the interesting light it throws on 
the working of the Ancient Village Administration. But, on the 
whole, the work shows a studious attention to details and the author 
is to be congratulated on the same. 


R. S. R. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

t 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual General Body Meeting 

of the Society. 

The meeting was held in the Society’s Hall, Kaky Upstairs, 
Innespeta, at 7 a. M., on Saturday, 7th April 1928. 

M. R. Ry. Jayanty Ramayya Pantulu Garu, B. A., B. L., the 
President of th^e Society, presided on the occasion. ^Before the procae- 
dings commenced, the President was “At Home” to all the members. 
The following members were present. 

Messrs. Messrs. 

1. J. Ramayya Pantulu, B. A., B.L. 14. Mir Akram Ali, B.A.,B.L. • 

2. N. Kameswararao, B.a.,B.L. 15. V. Jagannadha Rao, M.A. L.T. 

3. C. Atmararn, B.A., B.L. 16. M. K. Sreenivasa Raghava- 

4. S. Kameswararao, M.A.,L.T. chari, M.A. , L.T. 

5. Mrs. Y. V. Ranganayakamma, 17. B. Sambasivarao. 

B.A.,L.T. 18. D. Venkatrao, M.A., L.T. 

6. Miss R. Krishiiabai, B.a.,L.T. 19. B. V. Krishnarao, B.A.,B.L. 

7. M. Nissanka Bahadur. 20. A. Sankararao, B.A.,L.T. 

8. «T. Suryanarayanamurthi. 21. M. Subbarao. 

9. K. Suryanarayana. 22. M. Subbarayudu, B.A. L.T. 

10. P. Gnanaprakasam. 23. R. Subbarao, B.A.,B.L. 

11. 0. Subbarao B.A. , B.L. 24. V. Purnayya Pantulu, B. A., B.L, 

12. R. Subbarao, M.A.,L.T. 25. S. Bhimasankararao, B.A. 

13. A. Hanumanta Sastri, M.A. 26. N. Krishnarao. 

The president in opening the proceedings of the meeting called 
upon the Joint Secretaries to read the Annual report. The Joint Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Subbarao, M.A. ,L.T., then read the following Seventh 
Annual repv^rt. (Printed elsewhere) After it was adopted, the Treasurer, 
Mr. N. Kameswararao, B.A., B.L., presented the accounts which were 
approved. The report of the Library Committee presented by 
Mr. N, Kameswararao, the Librarian, was next read and passed. 
(Vide the financial accounts and library report printed elsewhere). 

The following resolution was then passed. 

(1) “Resolved that the Maharaja of Jeypore, Sree Raja 
Ramachaiidradeo Bahadur Varu, be elected as Patron 
of the Society.” 

The following amendments to rules were then moved and 
adopted: — 

Mr. C. Atmararn B.A.B.L. moved that there shall be “a General 
Secretary and a Joint Secretary” instead of “two Joint Secretaries’* 
and that the Joint Secretary should work under the General Secretary. 
Mr, R. Subbarao B.A.^ B.L., moved an amendment that the existing 
rul^ shouW be retained and that the powers of the Joint Secretaries be 



de^ed. Mr. S. Bhimasankararao B.A. moved the araendme^nt that there 
should be “A Secretary”, instead of “two Joint Secretaries”. This 
latter amendment, being accepted by Mr. 0. Atmaram, #the original 
proposition as amended was finally carried, Mr. Subbarao’s amend- 
ment falling to the grouucl. Next, it was resolved that the wording of 
the other rules should be altered according to the above resolution. 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A.,L.T., then moved the'following amend- 
ments to the rules which were accepted. 

(a) (Rule4) Insert “5. Hony. Correspondents” af ter “4. Hony. 

. Vice-Presidents” and number; Omit “and” before 

Treasurer and add “and Librarian” after it. 

(b) (Rule 11) Omit the words “and thence-forward on or 

before 31st March of each year”. 

(c) (Rule 14, clause 2) Add the words “and Reading-Room” 

after “Library”. 

(d) (Rule 16) Substitute t’he words “first week of April"’ 

for “month of March”. 

(e) (Rule 27) Subsitute the word “election” for “1st April”. 

(f) (Rule 29) Omit 1 and renumber. Omit the word “private” 

in No. 3. 

. (g) (Rule 30) Substitute the words “first week of April” 

for the words “month of March”. 

The following Office-Bearers were next elected for the new 
year 1928-1929 

Messrs. 

1. J. Rama/ya Pantulu, B.A.,B.L., President. 

2. S. Bhimasankararao, B.A., Vice-president. 

3. R. Subbarao, M.A.,L.T., Secretary. 

4. N. Kameswararao, B.A.,B.L., Treasurer. 

5. A. Sankararao, B.A.,L.T., Librarian. 

6. C. Atmaram, B.A.,B.L. 

7. C. Veerabhadrarao. 

8. B. V. Krishnarao, B.A.,B.L. 

9. N. K. Venkatesam, M.A.,L.T. 

With this, the business of the society was over. The President 

in reviewing the work of the Society during the year 1927-28, stated 
as follows:— The Society has done very good work during the year. 
We are brought into contact with several Research Journals, learned 
Societies, and Scholars and that provided encouragement* for the 
workers to do still better work. The Society owed its present flourish- 
ing conditipn to the enthusiasm of a few friends who have worked 
hard to improve it. It is very creditable that this city should have 
such a society in Andhra Desa. I-thank the members of the Society for 
agdin electing^ me as the President. I have devoted my wholes life for 


^ Council Members. 
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research wori.* There are more than 2090/- inscriptions found in the 
Telugu country only, which have to be edited by me with the help of 
this Society Aijd I undertook the work more as »the President of this 
Society. M^y I suggest that members of the Society should follow up 
the researoj/ work begun already and tackle problems likoth3 relations 
between tl^ Nagas and the Andhras and other allied subjects. 

In the evening, a public meeting was held in the Hindu Samaj 
Hall at 5 M., with the President of the Society in the chair. It was 

largely aftendei both by the members of the society and the public. 
The fol/owing papers which will be published in the Society’s 
Journal'were reac^: — 

1. The debt of Dravidian Languages to Prakrit 

» By Mr. C. Atmaram, B.A., B.L. 

2. Muhamadans.and Telugu Literature 

By Mr. A. Sankara Rao, B.A.,L.T. 

3. Evolution of Brahmanical Heirarchy 

By Mr. S. Bhima Sankara Rao, B.A. 

4. A new Copper Plate Grant of xAnapotu. 

By Mr. T. Suryanarayanamurty. 

5. Two new C. P. Grants of Eastern Chalukyan Kings. 

By Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A.,L.T. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting came to a close. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajahmundry for the year 1927-1928. 

The Joint Secretary of the Society, Mr. R. Subba Rao M.A.L.T. 
read the following report: — 

The Coaiicil of the Society have great pleasure in presenting 
the following report of the Society’s v/ork during the year 1927-28. 

At the last Annual Meeting held on 17-4-1927, Office bearers 
as well as Hon. Presidents and V'ice-Presidents for the new year were 
elected. It was also resolved that steps should be taken by the 
Council to open a Reading Room and Library for the benefit of 
the members. 

During the year, the Rajah Saheb of Kallikota and Attagada, 
the Rajah Saheb of Chikati and the Maharajah Saheb of Jeypore were 
graciously pleased to give their consent to be the Patrons of the 
Society and so, the Council of the Society elected them as Patrons. 
Also, Rao Bahadur . Sir B. N. .Sarma, K. 0. S. I. and Rao Saheb 
G. V. Rs^mamurti Pantulu Gam, B. A., were elected as Hon. Presidents 
of the Society. 

Further, tho Society resolved to elect Hou. Correspondents 
and a Librarian and so^ Messrs, R. Sreeiiivasa Raghava Iyengar M. A., 
Asst. Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, P. V. Jagadisa 
Iyer, Asst. Epigjraphiat, Madras, M. Ramakrishnakavi M. A., and 
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K. Gopalakrishnamma M. A. (Both of Rajahmundry) elected. ajS 

Hon. Correspondents. M. R. Ry. N. Karnes wararao Qani, B. A., iB. L., 
was elected as Hon. Librarian of the Society. ^ 

Members. 

The immber of ordinary members on 1-4-1928 standiS at 197 as 
compared with 150 on 31-3-1927. This steady increase is really 
encouraging and shows the great popularity of pur Society. The 
number of resident members rose from 56 to 60. It is liowever a 
matter of some regvet that there are no Life members in the Society 
and the Council hopes that in the years to come, several members will 
unrol themselves as such. The council also requests all members 
(Resident and Mofussil) to bring into the Society more of their friends 
as members, 

* Subscriptions. 

Another gratifying feature is the increasing number of 
subscribers to the Journal. As compared with the number of 19 subscri- 
bers (Indian and Foreign) on rolls on 31-3-1927, there are at present 
25 subscribers. The Director of Public Instruction has been pleased to 
subscribe for the Journals which are now supplied to tlie First Grade 
Colleges at Madras, Anantapur and Rajahmundry only. It is earnestly 
hoped that the use of the Research Journal will be extended to othe* 
Colleges also under Government control. 

Exchanges. 

At the time of the last annual meeting, only 35 different 
learned societies and individuals of this and other countries, were 
giving their journals and books in exchange of our S.^ciety’s journal. 
At present, the list of exchanges has increased from 35 to 55 and this 
increase shows, in the opinion of the Council, that the work of the 
Society is widely appreciated. 

Journal. 

The publication of the journal is being continried regularly by 
the Society under the Editorship of M. R. Ry. C. Atmaram Garu, 
B.A.,B.L., who is sparing no pains to make it uptodate and useful. 
During the year, three numbers viz., Vol, I Part 4, Vol. 2 Parti 
and Part II have been published so far, and Parcs 3 and 4 of Vol 2 
are now under print and will issuo soon. The Journal has elicited 
favourable opinions at the hands of scholars like Sir Richard Temple, 
Editor, Indian Antiquary, - Dr. S. K. Iyengar M.A., Editor, Journal of 
Indian History, K. P. Jayaswal Esq., M.A., Editor B. 0. R. S. Journal. 
Its contents have also been noticed in several journals. « 

Owing to the increased number of members and subscribers 
^and also owing to the generous donations given by the Patrons of the 
Society, it has now become possible Jo improve the quality of the 
journal. Unpublished copper^plate ^ and stone inscriptions are being 
published at great expense. Also, unpublished Sa-nskrit Djamas 
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bearing on the Ancient History and Civilisation of the country are 
being printed at additional cost. The council takes this opportunity to 
place on record its cordial thanks to the members of the Editorial 
Board who have spared no pains to improve the journ§Ll with regard 
to both the size and quality. * 

Kalinga Sanchika. 

At the time of the last annual meeting, it was settled that 
the Kalinga day should be celebrated in April JL927 and that the 
History of Kalinga Desa should be published soon. • The Editor of the 
book, M. R. Ry. R. Subbarao Garu, M, a., L. T., at the request of the 
council, interviewed the Rajah Saheb of Parlakimidi, at Parlakimidi 
along with Messrs. Rao Saheb G. V. Ramamurty Pantulu B.A., and 
I. Kanakachallam Pantnluy m.a.,L,T., and settled that the Kalinga jcon- 
ference should be held during the middle of June 1927 Accordinglyt 
the Kalinga day was celebrated at Mukhalingam, Ganjam Dt., on I6th 
17th and 18th June, 1927. Several scholars from all parts of the 
country attended and read original papers relating to the social, 
religious, literary and historical matters of Kalinga Dqsa. The details 
of the conference were printed in Vol. II part I, pages 67-73. The 
book is now under print and it is hoped that it will be published by 
tffe end of summer. 

Meetings and other Activities. 

During the year 1927-1923, the Society held one General 
body meeting at the end of the first quarter on 27-8-1927 with 
M. R. Ry., G. Gangadhara Somayazulu Garu, M. a., B. l., who suc- 
ceeded Mr. D. S. Reddi B. A. (oxon) as Vice-President of the 
Society, in the chair, to elect Patrons, Hon. Presidents, Hon, Corres- 
pondents and Hon. Librarian and to amend certain rules. The society 
had also 15 Managing Council meetings which were held for the 
purpose of admitting new members and new exchanges, and for 
electing Patrons, passing accounts and transacting all other work 
of the society. 

The society also held four Public Meetings. The first meeting 
was held on 2-5-1927 to celebrate the Sivaji Tercentenary. Messrs. 
C. Veerabhadrarao and C. V. Hanumantarao B. A., described the part 
played by Shivaji in the formation of Maharatta Empire. The second 
meeting was held on 31-7-1927, when Messrs. C. Veerabhadrarao and 
R. Subbarao, M. A., L.T.. read original papers on “The Brahmanical 
Dynasties that ruled over Andhra Desa” and “The Chronology of 
the Eastern Gangas” respectively. The third meeting was held on 
6-11-1927. when Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta University gave a 
very interesting lecture on “The part played by Andhras in the 
Development of Greater India”. -The fourth meeting was held on 
8-12-1927 when Prof. Radhakrishnan*M A., “of the Calcutta University 
d^elivereia ve.*y instractiveleoture on “Hindu Culture and Civilisation 
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During the year, the Andhra University authorities requested 
our Society to organise the first University Lectures known as 
Sir R. Venkataratnam’ Lectures which were delivered by Dr. K. Nag, 
M.A., D.Litt., pi Calcutta. Three lectures were delivered in all and 
the meetings were very successfully arranged by the Society in the 
Veeresalingam High School Hall. Over 500 ladies and gentlemen* 
Indian and European including mostly College Students, attended the 
lectures which wei;e illustrated by Magic Lantern. 

Library and Reading room. 

During the year, the council purchased a few more books for 
the library, but for want of funds, it has not yet beftjome possible to 
have a good research library. This want is very keenly felt by all the 
members. The council in its meeting held on 7-7-1927 resolved to 
start a Reading room and Library. Accordingly, a spacious room in 
the Kaky upstairs, Main road, has been taken for rent and furniture, 
costing about Rs. 150/— was also purchased. The reading room was 
opened by Dr. K. Nag on 5-11-1927. A. peon on Rs. 10/- per month 
has been engaged and the opening ot the Reading room has enabled the 
members to make use of the Library books and journals received. The 
Reading room and Library have also been thrown open to the use of 
the public, since last January and the council notes with pleasuVe 
that the public are attending to make use of the journals and 
books. The Council places on record its grateful thanks to all those 
gentlemen who presented books or other materials to the Society. 
A full list of books, journals, or research materials, purchased or 
presented, is shown in the Library report. 

Research Museum. 

During the year, the Joint Secretary Mr. R. Subbarao M.A.L.T, 
collected several rare Andhra coins, 3 sets of unpublished copper-plates 
and other materials which may well form the nucleus of the Society’s 
Museum, The council requests all members and sympathisers to be 
so good as to present to the Society copper-plate or stone inscriptions 
and coins, manuscripts, and other research materials, so that there 
may be a well equipped museum at an early date. 

Finance. 

A detailed statement of the Society’s financial position is 
given by the Treasurer. The accounts have been audited by 
Mr. A. Sankararao B.A.,L.T., to whom our thanks are due. The council 
requests all those members, who are still in arrears, to pay up their 
amounts soon, so that the work of the society may not suffer for lack 
of funds. 

^ Conclusion. 

The council places on record, its cordial thanks to the several 
Donors who helped the Society and to the several Office-bearers, who 
worked hard to improve the condition of the Sooietj/® 



The following is the Treasurer’s Statement of Receipts and 
Expenditure from 1-4-1927 to ’Sl-S-lSZS. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

A. 

k- 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1 

A.IP. 

1. Last Year’s Ba- 




Postage. 

165 

8 

9 

lance. 

360 

14 

0 

Travelling expenses. 

92 

11 

6 





Printing charges. 

968 

10 

3 

2. Subscriptions 




KalingadayExpense 

70 

0 

0 

from member's 




Charges for making 




and subscribers 




blocks. 

331 

15 

6 

to Journal. 

781 j 2 

0 

Photographs. 

53 

14- 

0 

• 




Furniture. 

139 

4 

0 

3. Donations. 

1085 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay. 

92 

8 

3 

4. Sale of Journals 



0 

Purchase of books. 
Advance returned to 

41 

14 

6 

and Reprints. 

14 

2 

Treasurer. 

100 

0 

0 

5, Sale of Rajaraja 
^Sanchikas. 

74 

7 

6 

Permanent Advance 
to Secretaries and 







Editor for post- 

j 



6. Interest on Sav- 




age and sundry 




ings Bank Ac- 




expenses. 

30 

14 

0 

count. 

0 

13: 

7 

Typing charges. 

i 16 i 

0 

0 



j 


Stationery. 
Miscellaneous char- 

4 

8 

3 



1 


ges. 

26 

4 

6 



I 


' S. B. Account. 

156 

5 

7 





Balance on hand. 

26 

0 

0 

Total Rs. 

2316 

7 

1 

Total Rs. 

2316 

7 

1 



, 

— 



— 

— 


N. B : — In the last year’s statement of the Treasurer, the number of 
unbound volumes of Raja Raja Sanchika was given by mis- 
take as 274 instead of 174. So, the total number of volumes 
(Bound and Unbound) on hand then was 179. The 174 volumes 
have been bound during the year. 17 copies have been sold, 
for 3 of which money has yet to be realised and 11 copies 
are given free, leaving a balance of 151 volumes on hand. 

Thp Society has to realise Rs.76/- from Resident members and 
Rs. 118/- f romlNon-resident members, as subscription, Rs. 5/- 
as donation, and Rs. 3i-ll~6 from foreign subscribers. 
Besides, the Society has to realise Rs. 810/- towartis dona- 
tions promised on Kalinga Day. 

A Sankarao, B.A^L.T., N. Kameswara Rao, B.A.,B.L., 

» ♦ Auditor. Treasurer, \ 
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Report presented by the Library Committee. 

Tho Librarian, Mr. N. Kameswa Bao, B. A., ©, L., read the 
following report: — 

As stated in thi Sixth Annual Report of the Society dated 
17th April 1927, several journals and publications are received in 
exchange from different societies. The Library consists of a modest 
collection of bookfe purchased or presented to the Society or received 
in exchange. We are glad to state that the number of exchanges has 
risen from 39 to 55, two having been removed from the list, as no 
publications in exchange have been received from them. A sum of 
Rs, 41-14-6 only has been invested in the purchase of books, during 
the year under report. A list of books purchased, presented or received 
in exchange arid a list of journals received in exchange are given 
separately. There is a small collection of Research materials con- 
sisting of three sets of copper plates and one stone inscription, 
a palmyra leaf Mss., and old Andhra coins presented by members 
which, may We hope, in the fullness of time, would, with the 
■ hearty cooperation of members, grow into a fine Research library 
and Museum in this part of the country. The question of maljing 
all journals, books and other materials easily accessible to members 
has engaged the earnest attention of the Council and so it has 
resolved at its meeting held on 7-7-1927 to start a Library and 
Reading room. At its meeting held on 31-8-1927, Mr. N. Kameswara 
Rao B. A., B. L., was appointed as the Librarian and a library com- 
mittee consisting of the Librarian and Messrs. B.V. KrishnaraoB.A.B.L. 
and R, Subbarao, M. A., L.T., was formed to look after the affairs of 
the library and to frame rules for its working. Accordingly, rules 
were framed by the said committee and adopted by the Council on 
30-10-1927. The Council also resolved on 18-10-27 to take a suitable 
room in Kaky Krishnamurty’s upstairs on the main road at a rent of 
Rs. Sr mensem and locate the Library and Reading Room therein 
from 1-11-1927 and it is a matter for gratification that the Reading 
room and Library were opened by Dr. Kalidas Nag of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, when he came here to deliver the Andhra University lectures, in 
the first week of November last. In connection with the Reading room 
the Society had to spend Rs. 130/- for furniture consisting of an 
almyrah, two tables, two benches and ten chairs and Rs. 5/- for lights. 
The Managing council had to increase the pay of the peon from Rs. 8/- 
to Rs. 10/- per mensem owing to the increased work due to tfiie opening 
of the Reading room. Thus, the Society has to meet with a non 
recurring* expenditure of about Rs. 140/- and a recurring annual 
expenditure of about Rs. 130/- for room rent, extra pay for peon and 
lighting charges. This is^exclusive of the amount that will have to 
be spent for ^binding the several books and jou?nals and for otl^er 
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incidental expenses. This work has been postponed to the next yeAr 
as a large sum has been spent for buying furniture this year. Some 
amount will hjive to be provided also for such rtems as, calico bound 
covers for current journals placed on the table, paper weights, table 
cloth and framing of photos of historical interest lying with us* 
A time piece, not to speak of a clock, would be a welcome addition to 
the Reading room <j.nd Library. 

It is satisfactory to note. that during the short period of five 
months the Reading Room and Library have been in existence, about four 
hundred non-members on the whole visited the room and read the 
books and journals^ As the Reading room is open to the public, it will 
attract a still larger number of people if some Dailies, English and 
Telugu are placed on the table. We hope to do this shortly as some 
members have kindly promised to give them free to the Reading Room. 

We cannot close this report without mentioning the fact that 
we applied to the Government and the Local Municipal Council and the 
District Board, East Godavari to give us a library grant so that we 
may maintain the library <ind reading room without much strain on 
our slender resources. We regret to state that so far our efforts have 
not met with success. We hope to succeed erelong in our efforts 
to^ace the Library and the Reading room on a more stable footing 
with the hearty cooperation and help of the members and the outside 
public. May we take this opportunity to appeal to our Hon. Presidents 
also to render aid to the society. 
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8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


List of Books and Research materials presented 
during the year 1927-28. 

Bulletin Dela Maison Franco-Japanaise. 

a 

La Politique De Dapleix, by Moris. A. Martineau. 

Prachina Hindu Desa Rajyanga Charitra, by Mr. K. V. Sarma, 

Trois Conferences Sur L’Armenie. [rao* 

« 

Veerabhadra Rao’s History' of Andhras 2 Vols.; by Mr. V. Appa- 

Prachina Haindava Praja Svamika Prabhu tvaniu, 

by Mr. D. L. Narasimham. 

Andhra Gadya Vangmaya Charitra Vol. I, 

by Mr. G. V. Raghava Rao. 

Andhra Vachana Bharatam, by Mr. N. K. Venkatesam. 

Zoroaster, His life and Times, by Mr. B. Seshagiri Rao. 

Disputations on Village Business,) t Ti>r t 

Ancient India, | Glanganna. 

Koran Sheriff, by Mr. V. Appa Rao. ^ 

The Buddist Review (dlJournals), by Buddist Society, LonSon. 

Basava Puranam, by Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastry. 

The Aravidu Dynasty of Vizianagar Vol. I, 

By Messrs B. G. Paul Sc Co. 

A brief Account of Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s activity. 
Catalogue of Gautami Library. * 

Do. of Madras Govt. Publications. 

Do. of Society, Pondichery. 

Do. of Oriental Manuscripts. 

Ugadi Sanchika Annual for 1927. 

Suryaraya Andhra Nighantu (Sample copy). [rao. 

Some more Andhra Coins and Mughol Coins, by Mr. R. Subba- 
Two sets of Copper plate Inscs., by Mr. V. Neeladri Raju. 

One Copper Plate Inscription, by Mr. K. Sambamurty Sastry. 


Books Purchased during the year 1927->1928. 

« 

1. Mahabharata Adiparva, Fas. I. 

2. A few Journals of the Asiatic Society of, Bengal, Calcutta. 



(1) Tot&l List of Subscribers to the Journal for 1927-28 


1. Librarian, Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 

2. Do. University Library, Madras. 

3. Do.' University Library, Decca. 

4. Do. Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

5. Registrar, Andhra University, Bezwada. 

6. Director of Information, Secretariat, Bombay. 

7. Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

8. President, Carnatic Historical Association, Darwar. 

9. Superintendent, Archaeological!Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 

10. Do. Gwalior State. 

11. Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

12. Principal, Arts College, Rajahmundry. 


13. 

Do. 

Pre.sidency College, Madras. 

14. 

Do. 

C. D. College, Anantapur. 

15. 

Do. 

Presidency 'College, Calcutta. 

16. 

Do. 

Mayo College, Ajmere. 

17. 

Do. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

18. 

Do. 

A. E. L. M. College, Guntur. 

19. 

Do. 

Noble College, Masulipatara. 

20. 

Do. 

P. R. College, Cooanada. 


21. Commissioner, Ajmere-Merwara, Ajmere. 

22. Rev. Prof. C. Theodore Banze, Philadelphia U. S. A. 

23. Arthur Probsthain, 41 Great Russel St., London W. 1. 

24. Do. Do. 



(2) Total List of Members in' the Society during 1927-28. 
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24 Eswara Dutt K. Auditor I 9 -* 5-26 : Chatrapur. 

25 Gangadhara SomayazuluG., M.A.jB.L. ^ 6 - 1-27 j Retired District Judge, Rajahmundry. 

26 Ganganna J., B.A.,L.T. Teacher Head Master, Y. H. Sci., Rajahmundry. 

27 I Gangaraju Gandrapu. Inamdar I 10 - 12-26 ! Polavaram. 

28 ! Gangooly T. I 23 - 1-28 ^ 35 , Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
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130 Seshagiri Rao R. 7- 7-27 Agent, Macmillan & Co., Madras. , 

131 Seshadri P., M.A. 18^10-27 Prof, of Eng. Benares Hindu University. 

132 Sitapati G., B.A.jL.T. Teacher Nil Lecturer, Raja’s College, Parlakemidi. 

133 Seetarama Rao K., M.A. , 5- 9-26 Dy. Inspector of Schools, RajaSmundry. 
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1^ Subbarao R., B.a.,B.L. Do. 31- 3-^7 Do. Do. 

154 Stibbarao Rallabandi, M.A.,L.T. Teacher Nil Lecturer in His., Arts College, Rajmundry 

155 Subbarao V., B. A., B.L. Vakil 5-9-36 High Court Vakil, Rajahmundry. 

156 Subbarayudu M., B.A.,L.T. Teacher 9- 5-26 Teacher, High School, Tuni. 

t57 Subrahmanyam K. R., M.A. Do. 5- 9-26 Lecturer, Mah. College, Vizianagram. 
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